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PREFAOE. 


In former editions of this work the Autobiography was 
followed by Letters from Switzerland and Italy. But a 
translation of Goethe’s “ Annals,” as he called his con- 
densed journal, having been accomplished by Mr. Charles 
Nisbet, it was thought best to append this to the more 
important autobiographic work, and to transfer the 
letters to other volumes. Those from Switzerland are 
now printed with the Campaign in France, Siege of Mainz, 
and the Rhine-Tour, whilst the Italian letters have been 
supplemented by the second part of the Tour in Italy, 
making therewith one complete volume, thus carrying out 
the original intention, though in a somewhat different 
manner, announced in the former edition of this volume. 
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Wrrx the movement which was spreading among the publi, 
now arose another of greater importance perhaps to the 
author, as it took place in his immediate circle. 

His early friends who had read, in manuscript, those poet- 
ical compositions which were now creating so much sensa- 
tion, and therefore regarded them almost as their own, gloried 
in a success which they had boldly enough predicted. This 
number was augmented by new adherents, especially by such 
as felt conscious of a creative power in themselves, or were 
desirous of calling one forth and cultivating it. 

Among the former, Lenz was the most active and he deported 
himself strangely enough. I have already sketched the outward 
appearance of this remarkable mortal, and have touched affec- 
tionately on his talent for humor. . I will now speak of his 
character, in its results rather than descriptively, because it 
would be impossible to follow him through the mazy course of 
his life, and to transfer to these pages a full exhibition of his 
peculiarities. 

Generally known is that self-torture which in the lack of all 
outward grievances, had now become fashionable, and which 
disturbed the very best minds, That which gives but a tran- 
sient pain to ordinary men who never themselves meditate on 
that which they seek to banish from their minds, was, by the 
better order, acutely observed, regarded, and recorded in 
books, letters, and diaries. But now men united the strictest 
moral requisitions on themselves and others with an excessive 
negligence in action; and vague notions arising from this half- 
self-knowledge misled them into the strangest habits and out- 
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of-the-way practices. But this painful work of self-contempla- 
tion was justified by the rising empirical pyschology which, 
while it was not exactly willing to pronounce everything that 
produces inward disquiet to be wicked and objectionable, still 
could not give it an unconditional approval, and thus was origi- 
uated an eternal and inappeasable contest. In carrying on, 
and sustaining this conflict, Lenz surpassed all the other idlers 
and dabblers who were occupied in mining into their own 
souls, and thus he suffered from the universal tendency of the 
times, which was said to have been let loose by Werther; but 
a personal peculiarity distinguished him from all the rest. 
While they were undeniably frank and honest creatures, he had 
a decided inclination to intrigue, and, indeed, to intrigue for its 
own sake, without having in view any special object, any rea- 
sonable, attainable, personal object. On the contrary, it was 
always his custom to propose to himself something whimsical, 
which served, for that very reason, to keep him constantly occu- 
pied. In this way all his life long he was an imposter in his 
imagination; his love, as well as his hate, was imaginary; he 
dealt with his thoughts and feelings in a wilful manner, so as 
always to have something to do. He endeavoured to give 
reality to his sympathies and antipathies by the most perverse 
means, and always himself destroyed his own work. Thus he 
never benefited any one whom he loved, and never injured 
any one whom he hated. In general he seemed to sin only to 
punish himself, and to intrigue for no purpose but to graft a 
new fable upon an old one. 

His talent, in which tenderness, facility, and subtlety 
rivalled each other, proceeded from a real depth, from an inex- 
haustible creative power, but was thoroughly morbid with all 
its beauty. Such qualities are precisely the most difficult to 
judge. It is impossible to overlook great features in his 
works—a lovely tenderness steals along through pieces of 
caricature so odd and so silly that they can hardly be par- 
doned, cven in a humor so thorough and unassuming, and 
such a genuine comic talent. His days were made up of mere 
nothings, to which his nimble fancy could ever give a meaning, 
and he was the better able to squander hours away, since, with 
a happy memory. the time which he did employ in reading, 


was always fruitful, and enriched his original mode of thought 
with various materials. 
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He had been sent to Strasburg with some Livonian gentle- 
men, and a more unfortunate choice of a Mentor could not 
have been made. The elder baron went back for a time 
to his native country, and left behind him a lady to whom 
he was tenderly attached. In order to keep at a distance the 
second brother, who was paying court to the same lady, as 
well as other lovers, and to preserve the precious heart for his 
absent friend, Lenz determined either to feign that he had 
fallen in love with the beauty, or if you please, actually to do so. 
He carried through this plan with the most obstinate adhe- 
rence to the ideal he had formed of her, without bemg aware 
that he, as well as the others, only served her for jest and pas- 
time. So much the better for him! For him, too, it was 
nothing but a game which could only be kept up by her meeting 
him in the same spirit, now attracting him, now repelling him, 
now encouraging him, and now slighting him. We may be 
sure that if he had become aware of the way the affair some- 
times went on, he would, with great delight, have congratulated 
himself on the discovery. 

As for the rest he, like his pupils, lived mostly with officers 
of the garrison, and thus the strange notions he afterwards 
brought out in his comedy Die Soldaten(The Soldiers) probably 
originated. At any rate, this early acquaintance with military 
men had on him the peculiar effect, that he forthwith fancied 
himself a great judge of military matters. And yet from time to 
time he really studied the subject in detail with such effect, 
that some years afterward he prepared a long memorial to the 
French Minister of War, from which he promised himself the 
best results. The faults of the department were tolerably 
well pointed out, but on the other hand, the remedies were 
ridiculous and impracticable. However, he cherished a con- 
viction that he should by this means gain great influence at 
court, and was anything but grateful to those of his friends 
who, partly by reasoning, and partly by active opposition, 
compelled him to suppress, and afterwards to burn, this fan- 
tastic work, after it had been fair-copied, put under cover with 
a letter, and formally addressed. 

First of all by word of mouth, and afterwards by letter, ne 
had confided to me all the mazes of his tortuous movements 
with regard to the lady above mentioned. The poetry which 
he could infuse into the commonest incidents often astonished 
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me, so that I urged him to employ his talents in turning the 
essence of this long-winded adventure to account, and to make 
a little romance out of it. But that was not in his line; he 
eould only succeed when he poured himself out for ever upon 
details, and span an endless thread without any purpose. 
Perhaps it will be possible at a future time, to deduce from 
these premises some account of his life up to the time that 
he became a lunatic. At present I confine myself to what is 
immediately connected with the subject in hand. 

Hardly had Gétz von Berlichingen appeared when Lenz 
sent me a prolix essay written on small draught paper, such 
as he commonly used, without leaving the least margin, either 
at the top, the bottom, or the sides. It was entitled, Ueber 
unsere Ehe, (On our Marriage,) and were it still in exist- 
ence, might enlighten us much more now than it then did me, 
when I was as yet in the dark as to him and his character. The 
leading purpose of this long manuscript was to compare my 
talent with his own: now he seemed to make himself inferior 
to me, now to represent himself as my equal; but it was all 
done with such humorous and neat turns of expression that I 
gladly received the view he intended to convey, and all the more 
so as I did, in fact, rate very high the gifts ne possessed, and 
was always urging him to concentrate himself out of his aimless 
rambling, and to use his natural capacities with some artistical 
control. I replied in the most friendly way to this confiden- 
tial communication, and as he had encouraged the greatest 
intimacy between us, (as the whimsical title indicates,) from 
that time forward I made known to him everything I had 
either finished or designed. In return he successively sent me 
his manuscripts: Der Hofmeister, (Private Tutor.) Der neue 
Menoza, (‘The New Menoza,) Die Soldaten, (The Soldiers,) the 
imitations of Plautus, and the translation from the English 
which I have before spoken of as forming the supplement to 
his remarks on the theatre. 

While reading the latter, I was somewhat struck to find him 
in a laconic preface speaking in such a way as to convey the 
idea that this essay, which contained a vehement attack upon 
the reguar theatre, had, many years before, been read to a 
society of the friends of literature at a time, in short, wher. 
Gotz was not yet written. That there should have been among 
Lenz's acquaintances at Strasburg a literary circle of which I 
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was ignorant seemed somewhat problematical; however I let 
it pass, and soon procured publishers for this and his other 
writings, without having the least suspicion that he had se- 
lected me as the chief object of his fanciful hatred, and as the 
mark of an odd and whimsical persecution. 

In passing, I will, for the sake of the sequel, just mention 
a good fellow, who, though of no extraordinary gifts, was 
yet one of our number. He was called Wagner, and was 
first a member of our Strasburg society and then of that at 
Frankfort—a man not without spirit, talent, and education. 
He appeared to be a striving sort of person, and was therefore 
welcome. He, too, attached himself to me, and as I made no 
secret of my plans, I.shewed to him as well as others my 
sketch of the Faust, especially the catastrophe of Gretchen. 
He caught up the idea and used it for a tragedy, Die Kindes- 
morderin, (The Infanticide.) It was the first time that any 
one had stolen from me any of my plans. It vexed me, 
though I bore him no ill will on that account. Since then 
I have often enough suffered such robberies and anticipations 
of my thoughts, and with my dilatoriness and habit of gos- 
sipping about the many things that I was ever planning and 
imagining, I had no right to complain. 

If on account of the great effect which contrasts produce, 
orators and poets gladly make use of them even at the 
expense of seeking them out and bringing them from a distance, 
it must be the more agreeable to the present writer that such 
a decided contrast presents itself, in his speaking of Klinger 
after Lenz. They were cotemporaries, and in youth labored 
together. But Lenz, as a transient meteor, passed but for a 
moment over the horizon of German literature, and suddenly 
vanished without leaving any trace behind. Klinger, on the 
other hand, has maintained his position up to the present 
time as an author of influence, and an active man of business. 
Of him I will now speak, as far as it is necessary, without 
following any farther a comparison, which suggests itself; for 
it has not been in secret that he has accomplished so much 
and exercised so great an influence, but both his works and 
his influence are still remembered, far and near, and are 
highly esteemed and appreciated. 

_ Kinger’s exterior, for I always like best to begin with 
this, was very prepossessing. Nature had given him a tall, 
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slender, well-built form, and regular features. He was careful 
of his appearance, always dressed neatly, and might justly 
have passed for the smartest member of our little society. 
His manners were neither forward nor repulsive, and when 
not agitated by an inward storm, mild and gentle. 

In girls, we love what they are, but in young men what 
they promise to be, and thus I was Klinger’s friend as soon as I 
made his acquaintance. He recommended himself by a pure 
good nature, aad an unmistakeable decision of character won 
him confidence. From youth upward, everything had tended 
to incline him. to seriousness. Together with a beautiful and 
excellent sister, he had to provide for a mother, who in her 
widowhood had need of such children for her support. He 
had made himself everything that he was, so that no one 
could find fault with a trait of proud independence which 
was apparent in his bearing. Strong natural talents, such as 
are common to all well-endowed men, a fac’le power of appre- 
hension, an excellent memory, and great fluency of speech, 
he possessed in a high degree; but he appeared to regard all 
these as of less value than the firmness and perseverance 
which were likewise innate with him, and which circumstances 
had abundantly strengthened. 

To a young man of sucha character, the works of Rousseau 
were especially attractive. mile was his chief text-book, and 
its sentiments, as they had an unive sal influence over the cul- 
tivated world, were peculiarly fruitful with him, and influenced 
him more than others. For he too was a child of nature,— 
he too had worked his way upwards. What others had been 
compelled to cast away, he had never possessed; relations 
of society from which they would have to emancipate them- 
selves, had never fettered him. Thus might he be regarded as 
one of the purest disciples of that gospel of nature, and in view 
of his own persevering efforts and his conduct as a man and 
son, he might well exclaim, “All is good as it comes from the 
hands of nature!” But the conclusion, “ All is corrupted in 
the hands of man!” was also forced upon him by adverse 
experience. It was not with himself that he had to struggle, 
but beyond and out of himself with the conventional world, 
from whose fetters the Citizen of Geneva designed to set us 
free. And as from the circumstances of his youth the struggle _ 
he had to undergo had often been difficult and painful, he had 
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been driven back upon himself too vio.ently to attain a 
thoroughly serene and joyous development. On the contrary, 
as he had had to force his way against an opposing world, a 
trait of bitterness had crept into his character, which he after- 
wards in some degree fed and cherished, but for the most part 
strove against and conquered. 

His works, as far as I am able to recall them, bespeak a 
strong understanding, an upright mind, an active imagination, 
a ready perception of the varieties of human nature, and a 
characteristic imitation of generic differences. His girls and 
boys are open and amiable, his youths ardent, his men plain 
- and intelligent, the personages whom he paints in an un- 
favorable light are not overdrawn; he is not wanting in cheer- 
fulness and good humour, in wit and happy notions; allegories 
and symbols are at his command; he can entertain and please 
us, and the enjoyment would be still purer if he did not here 
and there mar both for himself and us, his gay, pointed jesting 
by a touch of bitterness. Yet this it is which makes him 
what he is. The modes of living and of writing become as 
varied as they are, from the fact that every one wavers theoreti- 
cally between knowledge and error, and practically between 
creation and destruction. 

Klinger should be classed with those who have formed them- 
selves for the world, out of themselves, out of their own souls 
and understandings. Because this takes place in and among a 
greater mass, and because among themselves they use with 
power and effect, an intelligible language flowing out of uni- 
versal nature and popular peculiarities, such men aiways cherish 
a warm hostility to all forms of the schools, especially if these 
forms, separated from their living origin, have degenerated 
into phrases, and have thus lost altogether their first, fresh 
significance. Such men almost invariably declare war against 
new opinions, views, and systems, as well as against new events 
and rising men of importance who announce or produce great 
changes. They are however not so much to blame on this 
account; their opposition is not unnatural when they see all 
that wl ich they are indebted to for their own existence and 
culture menaced with ruin and in great danger. 

In an energetic character this adherence to its own views 
becomes the more worthy of respect when it has been main- 
tained throughout a life in the world and in business, and when 
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a mode of dealing with current events, which to many might 
seem rough and arbitrary, being employed at the right time, 
has led surely to the desired end. This was the case with 
Klinger; without pliability (which was never the virtue ‘of the 
born citizen of the empire,*) he had nevertheless risen, steadily, 
and honorably, to posts of great importance, had managed to 
maintain his position, and as he advanced in the approbation 
and favor of his highest patrons, never forgot his old friends, or 
the path he had left behind. Indeed, through all degrees of ab- 
sence and separation, he laboured pertinaciously to preserve the ~ 
most complete constancy of remembrance, and it certainly de- 
serves to be remarked that in his coat of arms though adorned 
by the badges of several orders, he, like another Willigis, did 
not disdain to perpetuate the tokens of his early life. 

It was not long before I formed a connection with Lava- 
TER. Passages of my ‘“ Letter of a Pastor to his Colleagues” 
had greatly struck him, for much of it agreed perfectly with 
his own views. With his never-tiring activity our corres- 
pondence soon became lively. At the time it commenced he 
was making preparations for his larger work on Physiognomy, 
—the introduction to which had already been laid before the 
public. He called on all the world to send him drawings 
and outlines, and especially representations of Christ; and, 
although I could do as good as nothing in this way, he 
nevertheless insisted on my sending him a sketch of the 
Saviour such as I imagined him to look. Such demands for 
‘the imposs:ble gave occasion for jests of many kinds, for 1 
had no other way of defending myself against his peculiarities 
but by bringing forward my own. 

The number of those who had no faith in Phystognomy, or, 
at least, regarded it as uncertain and deceptive was very great; 
and several who had a liking for Lavater felt a desire to try 
him, and, if possible, to play him a trick. He had ordered of 
@ painter in Frankfort, who was not without talent, the profiles 
of several well known persons. Layater’s agent ventured upon 
the jest of sending Bahrdt’s portrait as mine, which soon 
brought back a merry but thundering epistle, full of all kinds 
of expletives and asseverations that this was not my picture,— 
together with everything that on such an occasion Lavater 
would naturally have to say in confirmation of the doctrine of 

* That is to say, a native of one of the Imperial cities. 
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Physiognomy. My true likeness, which was sent afterwards, 
he allowed to pass more readily, but even here the opposition 
into which he fell both with painters and with individuals 
showed itself at once. The former could never work for him 
faithfully and sufficiently; the latter, whatever excellences they 
might have, came always too far short of the idea which he 
entertained of humanity and of men to prevent his being some- 
what repelled by the special characteristics which constitute 
the personality of the individual. 

The conception of Humanity which had been formed in 
himself and in his own humanity, was so completely akin to 
the living image of Christ which he cherished within him, 
that it was impossible for him to understand how a man could 
live and breathe without at the same time being a Christian. 
My own relation to the Christian religion lay merely in my 
sense and feeling, and I had not: the slightest notion of that 
physical affinity to which Lavater inclined. I was, therefore, 
vexed by the importunity, with which a man so full of mind 
and heart, attacked me, as well as Mendelssohn and others, 
maintaining that every one must either become a Christian 
with him, a Christian of his sort, or else that one must bring 
him oyer to one’s own way of thinking, and convince him of 
precisely that in which one had found peace. This demand, 
so directly opposed to that liberal spirit of the world, to which 
I was more and more tending, did not have the best effect upon 
me. All unsuccessful attempts at conversion leave him who has 
been selected for a proselyte stubborn and obdurate, and this 
was especially the case with me when Lavater at last came 
out with the hard dilemma—“ Either Christian or Atheist!’ 
Upon this I declared that if he would not leave me my own 
Christianity as I had hitherto cherished it, I could readily 
decide for Atheism, particularly as I saw that nobody knew 
precisely what either meant. 

This correspondence, vehement as it was, did not disturb 
the good terms we were on. Lavater had an incredible 
patience, pertinacity, and endurance; he was corfident in his 
theory, and, with his determined plan to propagate his con- 
victions in the world, he was willing by waiting and mild- 
ness to effect what he could not accomplish by force. In 

short, he belonged to the few fortunate men whose outward 
vocation perfectly harmonizes with the inner one, and whose 
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earliest culture coinciding in all points with their subsequent 
pursuits, gives a natural development to their faculties. 
Born with the most delicate moral susceptibilities, he had 
chosen for himself the clerical profession. He received the 
necessary instruction, and displayed various talents, but with- 
out inclining to that degree of culture which is called learned. 
He also, though born so long before, had, like ourselves, been 
caught by the spirit of Freedom and Nature which belonged to 
the time, and which whispered flatteringly in every ear, “ You 
have materials and solid power enough within yourself, without 
much outward aid; all depends upon your developing them 
properly.” The obligation of a clergyman to work upon men 
morally, in the ordinary sense, and religiously in the higher 
sense, fully coincided with his mental tendencies. His marked 
impulse, even as a youth, was to impart to others, and to excite 
in them, his own just and pious sentiments, and his favorite oc- 
cupation was the observation of himself and of his fellow-men. 
The former was facilitated, if not forced upon him, by an in- 
ternal sensitiveness; the latter by a keen glance, which could 
quickly read the outward expression. Still, he was not born 
for contemplation; properly speaking, the gift of conveying his 
ideas to others was not his. He felt himself rather, with all 
his powers, impelled to activity, to action; and I have never 
known any one who was more unceasingly active than Lavater. 
But because our inward moral nature is incorporated in out- 
ward conditions, whether we belong to a family, a class, a guild, 
a city, or a state, he was obliged, in his desire to influence 
others, to come into contact with all these external things, and 
to set them in motion. Hence arose many a collision, many 
an entanglement, especially as the commonwealth of which he 
was by birth a member enjoyed, under the most precise and 
accurately-defined limits, an admirable hereditary freedom. 
The republican from his boyhood is accustomed himself to think 
and to converse on public affairs. In the first bloom of his life 
the youth sees the period approaching when, as a member of a 
free corporation, he will have a vote to give or to withhold. If 
he wishes to form a just and independent judgment, he*must, 
before all things, convince himself of the worth of his fellow 
citizens; he must learn to know them; he must inquire into 
their sentiments and their capacities; and thus, in aiming to 
read others, he becomes intimate with his own bosom. 
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Under such circumstances Lavater was early trained, and 
this business of life seems to have occupied him more than the 
study of languages and the analytic criticism, which is not only 
allied to that study, but is its foundation as well as its aim. In 
later years, when his attainments and his views had reached a 
boundless comprehensiveness, he frequently said, both in jest 
and in seriousness, that he was not a learned man. It is pre- 
cisely to this want of deep and solid learning, that we must 
ascribe the fact that he adhered to the letter of the Bible, and 
even to the translation, and found in it nourishment, and 
assistance enough for all that he sought and designed. 

Very soon, however, this circle of action in a corporation 
or guild, with its slow movement, became too narrow for the 
quick nature of its occupant. For a youth to be upright is 
not difficult, and a pure conscience revolts at the wrong of 
which it is still innocent. The oppressions of a bailiff (Land- 
vogt) lay plain before the eyes of the citizens, but it was by 
no means easy to bring them to justice. Lavater having as- 
sociated a friend with himself, anonymously threatened the 
guilty bailiff. The matter became notoricus, and an investiga- 
tion was rendered necessary. The criminal was punished, but 
the prompters of this act of justice were blamed if not abused. 
In a well ordered state even the right must not be brought 
about in a wrong way. 

On a tour which Lavater now made through Germany, he 
zame into contact with educated and right-thinking men; but 
that served only to confirm his previous thoughts and convic- 
tions, and on his return home he worked from his own re- 
sources with greater freedom than ever. A noble and good 
man, he was conscious within himself of a lofty conception of 
humanity, and whatever in experience contradicts such a con- 
ception,—all the undeniable defects which remove every one 
from perfection, he reconciled by his idea of the Divinity which 
in the midst of ages came down into human nature in order 
completely to restore its earlier image. 

So much by way of preface on the tendencies of this emi- 
nent man; and now before all things, for a bright picture of 
our meeting and personal intercourse. Our correspondence 
had not long been carried on, when he announced to me and 
to others, that in a voyage up the Rhine which he was about 
to undertake, he would soon visit Frankfort. Immediately 
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there arose a great excitement in our world; all were curious 
to see so remarkable a person; many hoped to profit by 
him in the way of moral and religious culture; the sceptics 
prepared to distinguish themselves by grave objections; the 
conceited felt sure of entangling and confounding him by 
arguments in which they had strengthened themselves,—in 
short, there was everything, there was all the favor and dis- 
favor, which awaits a distinguished man who intends to meddle 
with this motley world. 

Our first meeting was hearty; we embraced each other 
in the most friendly way, and I found him just like what I 
had seen in many portraits of him. I saw living and active 
before me, an individual quite unique, and distinguished in a 
way that no one had seen before or will see again. Lavater, 
on the contrary, at the first moment, betrayed by some pecu- 
liar exclamations, that I was not what he had expected. 
Hereupon, I assured him, with the realism which had been 
born in me, and which I had cultivated, that as it had pleased 
God and nature to make me in that fashion we must rest 
content with it. The most important of the points on which 
in our letters we had been far from agreeing, became at 
once subjects of conversation, but we had not time to discuss 
them thoroughly, and something occurred to me that I had 
never before experienced. 

The rest of us whenever we wish to speak of affairs of the 
soul and of the heart, were wont to withdraw from the crowd, 
and even from all society, because in the many modes of 
thinking, and the different degrees of culture among men, it 
is difficult to be on an understanding even with a few. But 
Lavater was of a wholly different turn; he liked to extend his 
influence as far as possible, and was not at ease except in a 
crowd, for the instruction and entertainment of which he pos- 
sessed an especial talent, based on his great skill in physiog- 
nomy. He had a wonderful facility of discriminating persons 
and minds, by which he quickly understood the mental state 
of all around him. Whenever therefore this judgment of men 
was met by a sincere confession, a true-hearted inquiry, he was 
able, from the abundance of his internal and external experi- 
ence, to satisfy every one with an appropriate answer. The 
deep tenderness of his look, the marked sweetness of his lips, 
and even the honest Swiss dialect which was heard through his 
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High German, with many other things that distinguished him, 
immediately placed all whom he addressed quite at their ease. 
Even the slight stoop in his carriage, together with his rather 
hollow chest, contributed not a little to balance in the eyes of 
the remainder of the company the weight of his commanding 
presence. Towards presumption and arrogance he knew how 
to demean himself with calmness and address, for while seem- 
ing to yield he would suddenly bring forward, like a diamond- 
shield, some grand view, of which his narrow-minded. opponent 
would never have thought, and at the same time he would so 
agreeably moderate the light which flowed from it, that such 
men felt themselves instructed and convinced,—so long at least 
as they were in his presence. Perhaps with many the impres- 
sion continued to operate long afterwards, for even conceited 
men are also kindly; it is only necessary by gentle influences 
to soften the hard shell which encloses the fruitful kernel. 

What caused him the greatest pain was the presence of 
persons whose outward ugliness must irrevocably stamp them 
decided enemies of his theory as to the significance of forms. 
They commonly employed a considerable amount of common 
_ sense and other gifts and talents, in vehement hostility and 

- paltry doubts, to weaken a doctrine which appeared offensive 
to their self-love; for it was not easy to find any one so mag- 
nanimous as Socrates, who interpreted his faun-like exterior in 
favour of an acquired morality. To Lavater the hardness, the 
obduracy of such antagonists was horrible, and his opposition 
was not free from passion; just as the smelting fire must attack 
the resisting ore as something troublesome and hostile. 

In such a case a confidential conversation, such as might 
appeal to our own cases and experience, was not to be thought 
of; however I was much instructed by observing the manner 
in which he treated men,— instructed, I say, not improved by 
it, for my position was wholly different from his. He that 
works morally loses none of his efforts, for there comes from 
them much more fruit than the parable of the Sower too 
modestly represents. But he whose labours are artistic, fails 
utterly in every work that is not recognised as a work of art. 
From this it may be judged how impatient my dear sympa- 
thizing readers were accustomed to make me, and for what 
reasons I had such a great dislike to come to an understanding 
with them. I now felt but too vividly the difference between 
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the effectiveness of my labors and those of Lavater. His pre- 
vailed, while he was present, mine, when I was absent. Every 
one who at a distance was dissatisfied with him became his 
friend when they met, and every one who, judging by my work, 
considered me amiable, found himself greatly deceived when 
he came in contract with a man of coldness and reserve. 

Merck, who had just come over from Darmstadt, played the 
part of Mephistopheles. especially ridiculing the importuni- 
ties of the women. As some of these were closely examining 
the apartments which had been set apart for the prophet, 
and, above all, his bed-chamber, the wag said that “the 
pious souls wished to see where they had laid the Lord.” 
Nevertheless he, as well as the others, was forced to let 
himself be exorcised. Lips, who accompanied Layater, drew 
his profile as completely and successfully as he did those of 
other men, both important and unimportant, who were to be 
heaped together in the great work on Physiognomy. 

For myself, Lavater’s society was highly influential and in- 
structive, for his pressing incitements to action set my calm, 
artistic, contemplative nature into motion, not indeed to any 
advantage at the moment, because the circumstances did but in- 
crease the distraction which had already laid hold of me. Still, 
somany things were talked about between us, as to give rise to 
the most earnest desire on my part to prolong the discussion. 
Accordingly I determined to accompany him if he went to Ems, 
so that, shut up in the carriage and separated from the world, 
we might freely go over those subjects which lay nearest to 
both our hearts. 

Meanwhile the conversations between Lavater and Fraulein 
Von Klettenberg were to me exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. Here two decided Christians stood in contrast to 
each other, and it was quite plain how the same belief may take 
a different shape according to the sentiments of different per- 
sons. In those tolerant times it was often enough repeated that 
every man had his own religion and his own mode of worship. 
Although I did not maintain this exactly, I could, in the pre- 
sent case, perceive that men and women need a different 
Saviour. Fraulein Von Klettenberg looked towards hers as 
to a lover to whom one yields oneself without reserve, con- 
centrating all joy and hope on him alone, and without doubt 
or hesitation confiding to him the destiny of life. Lavater, 
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on the other hand, treated his as a friend, to be imitated 
lovingly and without envy, whose merits he recognised and 
valued highly, and whom, for that very reason, he strove to 
copy and even to equal. What a difference between these 
two tendencies, which in general exhibit the spirtual ne- 
cessities of the two sexes! Hence we may perhaps explain 
the fact that men of more delicate feeling have so often turned 
to the Mother of God as a paragon of female beauty and virtue, 
and like Sannazaro, have dedicated to her their lives and talents, 
occasionally condescending to play with the Divine Infant. 
How my two friends stood to each other, and how they felt 
- towards each other, I gathered not only from conversations at 
which I was present, but also from revelations which both 
made to mein private. I could not agree entirely with either; 
for my Christ had also taken a form of his own, in accordance 
with my views. Because they would not allow mine to pass at 
all, I teased them with all sorts of paradoxes and exaggera- 
tions, and, when they got impatient, left them with a jest. 
The contest between knowledge and faith was not yet the 
order of the day, but the two words and the ideas connected 
with them occasionally came forward, and the true haters of the 
world maintained that one was as little to be relied on as the 
other. Accordingly I took pleasure in declaring in favour of 
both, though without being able to gain the assent of my friends. 
In Faith, I said, everything depends on the fact of believing; 
what is believed is perfectly indifferent. Faith is a profouna 
sense of security for the present and future, and this assurance 
springs from confidence in an immense, all-powerful, and in- 
scrutable Being. The firmness of this confidence is the one 
grand point; but what we think of this Being depends on our 
other faculties, or even on circumstances, and is wholly 
indifferent. Faith is a holy vessel into which every one 
stands ready to pour his feelings, his understanding, his 
imagination as perfectly as he can. With Knowledge it is 
directly the opposite. There the point is not whether we 
know, but what we know, how much we know, and how well 
we know it. Hence it comes that men may dispute about 
knowledge because it can be corrected, widened, and con- 
tracted. Knowledge begins with the particular, is endless 
and formless, can never be all comprehended, or at least but 
dreamily, and thus remains exactly the opposite of Faith. 
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Half truths of this kind, and the errors which arise from 
them may, when poetically exhibited, be exciting and enter- 
taining, but in life they disturb and confuse conversation. 
For that reason I was glad to leave Lavater alone with all 
those who wished to be edified by him and through him, a 
deprivation for which I found myself fully compensated by 
the journey we made together to Ems. Beautiful summer 
weather attended us, and Lavater was gay and most amiable. 
For though of a religious and moral turn, he was by no means 
narrow-minded, and was not unmoved when by the events of life 
those around him were excited to cheerfulness and gaiety. He 
was sympathizing, spirited, witty, and liked the same qualities 
in others, provided that they were kept within the bounds which 
his delicate sense of propriety prescribed. If any one ventured 
further he used to clap him on the shoulder, and by a hearty 
*‘Bisch guet!”’ would call the rash man back to good manners. 
This journey afforded me instruction and inspiration of many 
kinds, which, however, contributed to a knowledge of his cha- 
racter rather than to the government and culture of my own. At 
Ems I saw him once again, surrounded by society of every sort, 
and I went back to Frankfort, because my little affairs were in 
such a state that I could scarcely absent myself from them at all. 

But I was not destined to be restored so speedily to repose. 
BasEDOW now came in to attract me, and touch me on 
another side. A more decided contrast could not be found 
than that between these two men. A single glance at 
Basedow showed the difference. Lavater’s features displayed 
themselves with openness to the observer, but those of 
Basedow were crowded together and as it were drawn 
inward. Lavater’s eye, beneath a very wide eyelid, was clear 
and expressive of piety; Basedow’s was deep in his head, 
small, black, sharp, gleaming from under bristly brows, while 
on the contrary, Lavater’s frontal bone was edged with 
two arches of the softest brown hair. Basedow’s strong, 
rough voice, quick, sharp expressions, a kind of sarcastic 
laugh, a rapid change of subjects in conversation, with 
other peculiarities, were all the opposite of the qualities and 
manners by which Lavater had spoiled us. Basedow was 
also much sought after in Frankfort, and his great talents were 
admired, but he was not the man either to edify souls or to 
lead them. His sole office was to give a better cultivation to 
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the wide field he had marked out for himself, so that 
Humanity might afterwards take up its dwelling in it with 
greater ease and accordance with nature; but to this end he 
hastened even too directly. 

I could not altogether acquiesce in his plans or even get a 
clear understanding of his views. I was of course pleased 
with his desire of making all instruction living and natural; 
his wish, too, that the ancient languages should be practised 
on present objects, appeared to me laudable, and I gladly 
acknowledged all that in his project, tended to the promotion 
of activity and a fresher view of the world. But I was dis- 

_ pleased that the illustrations of his elementary work, were 
even more distracting than its subjects, whereas in the 
actual world, possible things alone stand together, and for 
that reason, in spite of all variety and apparent confusion, the 
world has still a regularity in allits parts. Basedow’s elemen- 
tary work, on the contrary, sunders it completely, inasmuch 
as things which in the world never are combined, are here 
put together on account of the association of ideas; and 
consequently, the book is without even those palpable metho- 
dical advantages which we must acknowledge in the similar 
work of Amos Comenius. 

But the conduct of Basedow was much more strange and 
difficult to comprehend than his doctrine. The purpose of 
his journey was, by personal influence, to interest the public 
in his philanthropic enterprise, and, indeed, to open not only 

hearts but purses. He had the power of speaking grandly 
and convincingly of his scheme, and every one willingly 
conceded what he asserted. But in a most inexplicable way 
he pained the feelings of the very men whose assistance 
he wished to gain; nay, he outraged them unnecessarily, 
through his inability to keep back his opinions and fancies 

-on religious subjects. In this respect, too, Basedow appeared 
the very opposite of Lavater. While the latter received 
the Bible literally, and with its whole contents, as being 
word for word in force, and applicable even at the present 
day, the former had the most unquiet itching to renovate 
everything, and to remodel both the doctrines and the cere- 
monies of the church in conformity with some odd notions 
of his own. Most imprudently he showed no mercy to those 


sonceptions which come uot immediately from the Bible, but 
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from its interpretation ;—all those expressions, technical 
philosophical terms, or sensible figures, with which Councils 
and Fathers of the church had sought to explain the inex- 
pressible, or to confute heretics. In a harsh and unwar- 
rantable way, and before all alike, he declared himself the sworn 
enemy of the Trinity, and would never desist from arguing 
against this universally admitted mystery. I, too, had to 
suffer a good deal from this kind of entertainment in private 
conversation, and was compelled again and again to listen to 
his tirades about the Hypostasis and Ousia, as well as the 
Prosopon. To meet them all I had recourse to the weapons 
of paradox, and soaring even above the flight of his opinions, 
ventured to oppose his rash assertions with something rasher 
,of my own. This gave a new excitement to my mind, and 
as Basedow was much more extensively read, and had more 
skill in the fencing tricks of disputation than a follower of 
nature like myself, I had always to exert myself the more, 
the more important were the points which were discussed 
between us. 

Such a splendid opportunity to exercise, if not to enlighten 
my mind, I could not allow to pass away ina hurry. I pre- 
vailed on my father and friends to manage my most pressing 
affairs, and now set off again from Frankfort in the company 
of Basedow. But whata difference did I feel when I recalled 
the gentle spirit which breathed from Lavater! Pure him- 
self, he created around him a pure circle. At his side one 
became like a maiden, for fear of presenting before him any- 
thing repulsive. Basedow, on the contrary, being altogether 
absorbed in himself, could not pay any attention to his 
external appearance. His ceaseless smoking of wretched 
tobacco was of itself extremely disagreeable, especially as 
his pipe was no sooner out, than he brought forth a dirtily 
prepared kind of tinder, which took fire quickly, but had a 
most horrid stench, and every time poisoned the air insuffer- 
ably with the first whiff. I called this preparation ‘The 
Basedovian Smellfungus,” (Stink-schwamm) and declared that 
it ought to be introduced into Natural History under this 
name. This greatly amused him, and to my disgust he 
minutely explained the hated preparation, taking a malicious 
pleasure in my aversion from it. It was one of the deeply 
rooted, disagreeable peculiarities of this admirably gifted men 
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that he was fond of teasing, and would sting the most dis- 
passionate persons. He could never see any one quiet, but 
he provoked him with mocking irony, in a hoarse voice, or 
put him to confusion by an unexpected question, and laughed 
bitterly when he had gained his end; yet he was pleased when 
the object of his jests was quick enough to collect himself, 
and gave him a retort. 

How much greater was now my longing for Lavater. He, 
too, seemed to be rejoiced when he saw me again, and confided 
to me much that he had learned, especially in reference to the 
various characters of his fellow-guests, among whom he had 
already succeeded in making many friends and disciples. For 
my part I found here several old acquaintances, and ir those 
whom I had not seen for many years, I began to notice 
what in youth long remains concealed from us, namely, that 
men grow old and women change. The company became 
more numerous every day. There was no end to the dancing, 
and, as in the two principal bath-houses, people came into 
pretty close contact, the familiarity led to many a practical 
joke. Once I disguised myself as a village clergyman, while 
an intimate friend took the character of his wife; by our 
excessive and troublesome politeness, we were tolerably 
amusing to the elegant society, and so put every one into 
good humor. Of serenades at evening, midnight and morning, 
there was no lack, and we juniors enjoyed but little sleep. 

To make up for these dissipations, I always passed a part 
of the night with Basedow. He never went to bed, but 
dictated without cessation. Occasionally he cast himself on 
‘the couch and slumbered, while his amanuensis sat quietly, 
pen in hand, ready to continue his work when the half 
awakened author should once again give free course to his 
thoughts. All this took place in a close confined chamber, 
filled with the fumes of tobacco and the odious tinder. As 
often as I was disengaged from a dance, I hastened up to 
Basedow, who was ready at once to speak and dispute on any 
question; and when after a time, I hurried again to the 
ball-room, before I had closed the door behind me, he would 
resume the thread of his essay as composedly as if he had 
been engaged with nothing else. 

We also made together many excursions into the neigh- 
borhood, visiting the chateaux, especially those of noble ladies. 

c2 
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who were everywhere more inclined than the men, to receive 
anything that made a pretence to intellect and talent. At 
Nassau, at the house of Frau von Stein, a most estimable 
lady, who enjoyed universal respect, we found a large com- 
pany. Frau von Laroche was likewise present, and there 
was no lack of young ladies and children. Here Lavater was 
doomed to be put to many a physiognomical temptation, 
which consisted mainly in our seeking to palm upon him the 
accidents of cultivation as original forms, but his eye was too 
sure to be deceived. I, too, was called on as much as ever 
to maintain the truth of the Sorrows of Werther, and to name 
the residence of Charlotte, a desire which I declined to gra- 
tify, not in the politest manner. On the other hand I col- 
lected the children around me in order to tell them very 
wonderful stories, all about well known things, in which I 
had the great advantage, that no member of my circle of 
hearers could ask me with any importunity what part was 
truth and what fiction. 

Basedow affirmed that the only thing necessary was a better 
education of youth, and to promote this end he called upon 
the higher and wealthy classes for considerable contributions. 
But hardly had his reasoning and his impassioned eloquence 
excited, not to say, won to his purpose, the sympathy of his 
auditors, when the eyil anti-trinitarian spirit came upon him, 
so that without the least sense of where he was, he broke forth 
into the strangest discourses, which in his own opinion were 
highly religious, but according to the convictions of those 
around him highly blasphemous. All sought a remedy for 
this evil; Lavater, by gentle seriousness, I, by jests, leading 
off from the subject, and the ladies by amusing walks, but 
harmony could not be restored. A Christian conversation, 
such as had been expected from the presence of Lavater, a 
discourse on education, such as had been anticipated from 
Basedow, and a sentimental one, for which it was thought 
I should be ready—all were at once disturbed and destroyed. 
On our return home, Lavater reproached him, but I punished 
him in a humorous way. The weather was warm, and 
the tobacco-smoke had perhaps contributed to the dry- 
ness of Basedow’s palate; he was dying for a glass of beer, 
and seeing a tavern at a distance on the road, he eagerly 
ordered the coachman to stop there. But just as he was 
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driving up to the door, I called out to him loudly and impe- 
riously, ‘* Go on!’ Basedow, taken by surprise, could hardly 
get the contrary command out of his husky voice. I urged 
the coachman more vehemently, and he obeyed me. Basedow 
cursed me, and was ready to fall on me with his fists, but I 
replied to him with the greatest composure, ‘“ Father, be 
quiet! You ought to thank me. Luckily you didn’t see 
the beer-sign! It was two triangles put together across each 
other. Now you commonly get mad about one triangle, and 
if you had set eyes on two, we should have had to get 
you a strait jacket.” This joke threw him into a fit of im- 
moderate laughter, in the intervals of which he scolded and 
cursed me, while Lavater exercised his patience on both the 
young fool and the old one. 

When in the middle of July, Lavater was preparing to 
depart, Basedow thought it advantageous to join him, while I 
had become so accustomed to this rare society that I could not 
bring myself to give it up. We had a delightful journey 
down the Lahn; it was refreshing alike to heart and senses. 
At the sight of an old ruined castle, I wrote the song “‘ Hoch 
auf dem alten Thurme steht” (High on the ancient Turret 
stands), in Lips’s Album, and as it was well received, I 
wrote, after my evil habit, all kinds of doggrel rhymes 
and comicalities on the succeeding pages, in order to 
destroy the impression. I rejoiced to see the magnificent 
Rhine once more, and was delighted with the astonish- 
ment of those who had never before enjoyed this splendid 
spectacle. We landed at Coblentz; wherever we went, the 
crowd was very great, and each of the three excited interest 
and curiosity. Basedow and I seemed to strive which could 
behave most outrageously. Layater conducted himself rati- 
onally and with judgment, only he could not conceal his 
favorite opinions, and thus with the best designs he appeared 
very odd to all men of mediocrity. : 

Ihave preserved the memory of a strange dinner at a hotel 
in Coblentz, in some doggrel rhymes, which will, perhaps, 
stand with all their kindred in my New Edition. [ sat 
between Lavater and Basedow; the first was instructing a 
country parson on the mysteries of the Revelation of St. John, 
and the other was in vain endeavouring to prove to an 
obstinate dancing master, thet baptism was an obsolete usage 
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not calculated for our times. As we were going on to 
Cologne, I «rote in an Album— 


As though to En.maus, on their ride 
Storming they might be seen; 

The prophets sat on either side, 
The world-child sat between. 


Luckily this world-child had also a side which was turned 
towards the heavenly, and which was now to be moved in a 
way wholly peculiar. While in Ems I had rejoiced to hear 
that in Cologne we should find the brothers Jacobi, who with 
other eminent men had set out to meet and show attention to 
our two remarkable travellers. On my part, I hoped for for- 
giveness from them for sundry little improprieties which had 
originated in the great love of mischief that Herder’s keen 
humor had excited in us. The letters and poems in which 
Gleim and George Jacobi publicly rejoiced in each other, had 
given us opportunity for all sorts of sport, and we had not 
refiected that there is just as much self-conceit in giving pain 
to others when they are comfortable, as in showing an excess 
of kindness to oneself or to one’s friends. By this means, a 
certain dissension had arisen between the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, of so slight importance, however, that mediation was 
easy. For this the ladies were particularly adapted. Sophia 
Laroche had already given us the best idea of the noble 
brothers. Mademoiselle Fahlmer, who had come to Frankfort 
from Diisseldorf, and who was intimate with their circle, by 
the great tenderness of her sympathies, and the uncommon 
cultivation of her mind, furnished an evidence of the worth of 
the society in which she had grown up. She gradually put 
us to shame by her patience with our harsh Upper Saxon 
manner, and taught us forbearance by letting us feel that we 
ourselves stood in need of it. The true-heartedness of the 
younger sister of the Jacobis, the gaiety of the wife of Fritz 
Jacobi, turned our minds and eyes more and more to these 
regions. The latter was qualified to captivate me entirely ; 
possessed of a correct feeling without a trace of sentimen- 
tality, and with a lively way of speaking, she was a fine 
Netherlands’ woman, who without any expression of sensu- 
ality, by her robust nature called to mind the women of 
Rubens Both these ladies, in longer and shorter visits at 
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Frankfort, had formed the closest alliance with my sister, and 
had expanded and enlivened the severe, stiff, and somewhat 
loveless nature of Cornelia. Thus Diisseldorf and Pempelfort 
had interested our minds and hearts, even in Frankfort. 
Accordingly our first meeting in Cologne was at once frank 
and confidential, for the good opinion of the ladies had not 
been without its influence at home. I was not now treated, 


as hitherto on the journey, as the mere misty tail of the two 


great comets; all around paid me particular attention, and 
showed me abundant kindness, which they also seemed in- 
clined to receive from me in return. I was weary of my 
previous follies and impertinences, behind which, in truth, I 
only hid my impatience, to find during the journey so little 
care taken to satisfy my heart and soul. Hence, what wes 
within me, burst out like a torrent, and this is perhaps the 
reason why I recollect so little of individual events. The 
thoughts we have had, the pictures we have seen, can be 
again called up before the mind and the imagination; but the 
heart is not so complaisant; it will not repeat its agreeable 
emotions. And least of all are we able to recall moments 
of enthusiasm; they come upon us unprepared, and we yield 
to them unconsciously. For this reason, others, who observe 
us at such moments have a better and clearer insight into what 
passes within us, than we ourselves. 

Religious conversations I had hitherto gently declined; to 
plain questions, I had not unfrequently replied with harshness, 
because they seemed to me too narrow in comparison with 
what I sought. When any one wished to force upon me his 
sentiments and opinions of my compositions, but especially 
when I was afflicted with the demands of common sense, and 
people told me decidedly what I ought to have done or left 
undone, I got out of all patience, and the conversation broke 
off, or crumbled to pieces, so that no one went away with a 
particularly good opinion of me. It would have been much 
more natural to make myself gentle and friendly, but my 
feelings would not be schooled. They needed to be expanded 
by free good will and to be moved to a surrender by sincere 
sympathy. One feeling which prevailed greatly with me, 
and could never find an expression odd enough for itself, 
was a sense of the past and present together in one; a 
phenomenon which brought something spectral into the pre- 
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sent. It is expressed in many of my smaller and larger 
works, and always has a beneficial influence in a poem, 
though, whenever it began to mix itself up with actual hfe, it 
must have appeared to every one strange, inexplicable, per- 
haps gloomy.. pale ; 

Cologne was the place where antiquity had such an incal- 
culable effect upon me. The ruins of the Cathedral (for an 
unfinished work is like one destroyed) called up the emotions 
to which I had been accustomed at Strasburg. Artistic 
considerations were out of the question; too much and too 
little was given me; and there was no one who could help me 
out of the labyrinth of what was performed and what was 
proposed, of the fact and the plan, of what was built and 
what was only designed, as our industrious, persevering 
friends nowadays are ready todo. In company with others 
I did indeed admire its wonderful chapels and columns, but 
when alone I always gloomily lost myself in this world-edifice, 
thus checked in its creation while far from complete. Here, 
too, was a great idea never realized! It would seem, indeed, 
as if the architecture were there only to convince us that by 
many men, in a series of years, nothing can be accomplished, 
and that in art and in deeds only that is achieved which, like 
Minerva, springs full-grown and armed from the head of its 
inventor. 

At these moments which, oppressed more than they cheered 
my heart, I little thought that the tenderest and fairest 
emotion was in store for me near at hand. I was persuaded 
to visit Jabach’s Dwelling, and here all that I had been wont to 
form for myself in my mind came actually and sensibly 
before my eyes. This family had probably long ago become 
extinct, but on the ground floor which opened upon a garden, 
we found everything unchanged. A pavement of brownish 
red tiles, of a rhomboidal form regularly laid, carved chairs 
with embroidered seats and high backs, flap-tables, metal 
chandeliers curiously inlaid, on heavy feet, an immense fire- 
place with its appropriate utensils, everything in harmony 
with those early times, and in the whole room nothing new, 
nothing belonging to the present but ourselves. But what 
more than all heightened and completed the emotions thus 
strangely excited, was a large family picture over the fire- 
place, There sat the former wealthy inhabitant of this abode 
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surrounded by his wife and children,—there were they in all 
_the freshness of life, and as if of yesterday, or rather of 
to-day, and yet all of them had passed away. These young, 
round-cheeked children had grown old, and but for this clever 
likeness, not a trace of them would have remained. How I 
acted, how I demeaned myself, when overcome by these im- 
pressions I cannot say. The lowest depths of my human 
affections and poetic sensibilities were laid bare in the bound- 
less stirring of my heart ; all that was good and loving in my 
soul seemed to open and break forth. In that moment with- 
out further probation or debate, I gained for life the affection 
and confidence of those eminent men. 

As a result of this union of soul and intellect, in which all 
that was living in each came forth upon his lips, I offered to 
recite my newest and most favorite ballads. “Der Konig von 
Thule,’ (The king of Thule,) and “#s war ein Bube frech 
genug,’” (There was a rascal bold enough*,) had a good 
effect, and I brought them forth with more feeling as my 
poems were still bound to my heart, and as they seldom 
passed my lips. For in the presence of persons, who I feared 
could not sympathize with my tender sensibility, I felt re- 
strained; and frequently, in the midst of a recitation, I have 
become confused and could not get right again. How often 
for that reason have I been accused of wilfulness, and of a 
strange, whimsical disposition! 

Although poetic composition, just then, mainly occupied 
meand exactly suited my temperament, I was still no stranger 
to reflection on all kinds of subjects, and Jacobi’s tendency to 
the unfathomable, which was so original, and so much in 
accordance with his nature, was most welcome and agree- 
able to me. Here no controversy arose, neither a Christian 
one, as with Lavater, nor a didactic one, as with Basedow. 
The thoughts which Jacobi imparted to me flowed immedi- 
ately from his heart. How profoundly was I moved when in 
unlimited confidence, he revealed to me even the most hidden 
longings of his soul! From so amazing a combination of 
mental wants, passion, and ideas, I could only gather pre- 
sentiments of what might, perhaps, afterwards grow more clear 

* The title of the poem is ‘‘ Der untreue Knabe,”’ (The Faithless Bcy), 


and in the first line of it, as published in Githe’s collected works, 
 Knabe’’ will be fourd instead of ‘‘ Bube’’—Traus. 
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to me. Happily, I had already prepared if not fully culti- 
vated myself on this side, having in some degree appropriated 
the thoughts and mind of an extraordinary man, and though 
my study of him had been incomplete and hasty, I was 
yet alreadly conscious of important influences derived from 
this source. This mind, which had worked upon me thus de- 
cisively, and which was destined to affect so deeply my whole 
mode of thinking, was Sprvoza. After looking through the 
world in vain, to find a means of development for my strange 
nature, I at last fell upon the Ethics of this philosopher. Of 
what I read out of the work, and of what I read into it, I can 
give no account. Enough that I found in it a sedative for 
my passions, and that a free, wide view over the sensible and 
moral world, seemed to open before me. But what especially 
riveted me to him, was the utter disinterestedness which 
shone forth in his every sentence. That wonderful senti- 
ment, ‘‘ He who truly loves God must not desire God to love 
him in return,” together with all the preliminary propositions 
on which it rests, and all the consequences that follow from 
it, filled my whole mind. To be disinterested in everything, 
but the most of all in love and friendship, was my highest 
desire, my maxim, my practice, so that that subsequent hasty 
saying of mine, “If I love thee what is that to thee?” was 
spoken right out of my heart. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten here that the closest unions are those of opposites. 
The all-composing calmness of Spinoza was in striking con- 
trast with my all-disturbing activity; his mathematical method 
was the direct opposite of my poetic humour and my way of 
writing, and that very precision which was thought ill-adapted 
to moral subjects, made me his enthusiastic disciple, his most 
decided worshipper. Mind and heart, understanding and 
sense, sought each other with an eager affinity, binding toge- 
ther the most different natures. 

At this time, however, all within was fermenting and 
seething in the first action and reaction. Fritz Jacobi, the 
first whom I suffered to look into the chaos, and whose nature 
was also toiling in its own extreme depths, heartily received 
my confidence, responded to it, and endeavored to lead me to 
his own opinions. He, too, felt an unspeakable mental want; 
he, too, did not wish to have it appeased by outward aid, but 
aimed at development and illumination from within. I could 
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not comprehend what he communicated to me of the state 
of his mind, so much the less indeed, because I could form no 
idea as to my own. Still, as he was far in advance of me in 
philosophical thought, and even in the study of Spinoza, he 
endeavored to guide and enlighten my obscure efforts. Such 
a purely intellectual relationship was new to me, and excited 
& passionate longing for further communion. At night, after 
we had parted and retired to our chambers, I often sought 
him again. With the moonlight trembling over the broad 
Rhine, we stood at the window, and revelled in that full 
interchange of ideas which in such splendid moments of 
confidence swells forth so abundantly. 

Still, of the unspeakable joy of those moments I can now 
give no account. Much more distinct to my mind is an ex- 
cursion to the hunting-seat of Bensberg, which, lying on the 
right shore of the Rhine, commanded the most splendid pro- 
spect. What delighted me beyond measure was the decora- 
tions of the walls by Weenix. They represented a large open 
hall surrounded by columns, at the foot of these, as if forming 
the plinth, lay all the animals that the chase can furnish skilfully 
arranged, and over these again the eye ranged over a wide 
landscape. The wonderful artist had expended his whole skill 
in giving life to these lifeless creatures. In the delineation of 
their widely varying coats, the bristles, hair, or feathers, with 
the antlers and claws, he had equalled nature, while, in the 
effect produced, he had excelled her. When we had admired 
these works of art sufficiently, as a whole, we were led to 
reflect on the handling by which such pictures, combining so 
much spirit and mechanical skill, were produced. We could 
not understand how they could be created by the hands of 
man, or by any of his instruments. The pencil was not sufii- 
cient; peculiar preparations must be supposed to make such 
variety possible. Whether we came close to them, or with- 
drew to a distance, our astonishment was equal; the cause 
was as wonderful as the effect. 

Our further journey up the Rhine was happy and for- 
tunate. The widening of the river invites the mind to 
expand itself likewise, and to look into the distance. We 
arrived at Diisseldorf, and from thence came to Pempelfort, a 
most delightful and beautiful resting-place, where a spacious 
mansion, opening upsn extensive and well-kept gardens, col- 
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lected together a thoughful and refined circle. The members 
of the family were numerous, and strangers, who found 
abundant enjoyment in so rich and agreeable a neighbour- 
hood were never wanting. ; 

In the Diisseldorf gallery my predilection for the Flemish 
school found plentiful nourishment. There were whole halls 
filled with these vigorous, sturdy pictures, brilliant with a 
fulness of nature; and, if my judgment was not enlarged, my 
store of knowledge was enriched and my love for art con- 
firmed. 

The beautiful composure, contentment, and firmness, which 
marked the leading character of this family circle, quickly 
manifested themselves to the observant eye of the thoughtful 
guest, who could not fail to perceive that a wide sphere of 
influences had here its centre. ‘The activity and opulence 
of the neighboring cities and villages contributed not a little 
to enhance this feeling of inward satisfaction. We visited 
Elberfeld, and were delighted with the busy aspect of so 
many flourishing manufactories. Here we fell in again with 
our friend Jung, commonly known as Stilling, who had gone 
even to Coblentz to meet us; and who always had his faith 
in God and his truth towards men, as his most precious at- 
tendants. Here we saw him in his own circle, and took 
pleasure in the confidence reposed in him by his fellow citi- 
zens, who, though occupied with earthly gain, did not leave 
the heavenly treasures out of view. The sight of this indus- 
trious region was satisfactory, because its prosperity was the 
result of order and neatness. In the contemplation of these 
things we passed happy days. 

When I returned to my friend Jacobi, I enjoyed the rap- 
turous feeling springing from a union of the innermost soul. 
We were both inspired by the liveliest hope of an influence 
in common, and I urgently pressed him to make an exhi- 
bition in some striking form or other of all that was acting 
and moving within him. This was the means by which I had 
escaped from many perplexities, and I hoped that it would 
relieve him also. He did not object, but undertook the task 
with zeal, and how much that is good, and beautiful, and 
consolatory, has he aceomplished! And s0, at last, we 
parted with the happy feeling of eternal union, and wholly 
without a presentiment that our labors would assume the 
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opposite directions, which, in the course of life, they so 
markedly took. 

Whatever else occurred to me on the return down the Rhine 
has altogether vanished from my memory, partly because the 
second impressions of natural objects are wont, in my mind, 
to be mingled with the first; and partly because, with my 
thoughts turned inwardly, I was endeavouring to arrange the 
varied experience I on myself had gained, and to work up 
what had affected me. Of one important result, as it im- 
pelled me to creative efforts, which kept me occupied for a 
long time, I will now speak. 

With my lawless disposition, with a life and action so aim- 
less and purposeless, the observation could not long escape 
me that Lavater and Basedow employed intellectual and even 
spiritual means for earthly ends. It soon struck me, who 
spent my talents and my days on no object whatever, that 
these two men, while endeavoring, to preach their doctrines, 
to teach and to convince, had each in his own way, certain 
views in the background—the advancement of which was, to 
them, of great consequence. Lavater went to work gently 
and prudently, Basedow vehemently, rudely, and even awk- 
wardly; but both were so convinced of the excellence of their 
favorite schemes and undertakings, and their mode of prose- 
cuting them, that so far all were compelled to look upon them 
as men of sincerity, and to love and to honor them as such. 
In praise of Lavater especially, it could be said that he 
actually had higher objects, and, if he acted according to the 
wisdom of this world, it was in the belief that the end would 
hallow the means. As I observed them both, nay, indeed 
frankly told them my opinions and heard theirs in return, the 
thought arose in me that every highly-gifted man is called 
upon to diffuse whatever there is of divine within him. In 
attempting this, however, he comes in contact with the rough 
world, and, in order to act upon it, he must put himself on 
the same level. Thus, in a great measure he compromises’ 
nis high advantages, and finally forfeits them altogether. 
The heavenly, the eternal, is buried in a body of earthly 
designs, and hurried with it to the fate of the transient. 
From this point of view I now regarded the career of these 
two men, and they seemed to me, worthy both of honor and 
of compassion; for I thought I zould foresee that each would 
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be compelled to sacrifice the higher to the lower. As I 
pursued this reflection to the farthest extremity, and looked 
beyond the limits of my narrow experience for similar cases 
in history, the plan occurred to me of taking the life of 
Mahomet, whom I had never been able to think an impostor, 
for a dramatic exhibition of those courses which in actual 
life, I was strongly convinced, invariably lead to ruin much 
more than to good. I had shortly before read with great 
interest, and studied the life of the Eastern Prophet, and was 
therefore tolerably prepared when the thought occurred to 
me. The sketch approached on the whole to the regular form 
to which I was again inclining, although I still used in mode- 
ration the liberty gained for the stage, and arranged time and 
place according to my own pleasure. The piece began with 
Mahomet alone under the open sky, singing a hymn. In it 
he adores first of all the innumerable stars as so many gods; 
but as the friendly star, Gad (our Jupiter) rises, he offers to 
him, as the king of the stars, exclusive adoration. Not long 
after the moon ascends the horizon, and wins the eye and 
heart of the worshipper, who, presently refreshed and 
strengthened by the dawning sun, is called upon for new 
praises. But these changing phenomena, however delightful, 
are still unsatisfactory and the mind feels that it must rise 
yet above itself. It mounts, therefore, to God, the Only, 
Eternal, Infinite, to whom all these splendid yet limited 
creatures owe their existence. I composed this hymn with 
great delight ; it is now lost, but might easily be restored for 
the purpose of a cantata, and would commend itself to the 
musical composer by the variety of its expression. It would, 
however, be necessary to imagine it sung, according to the 
original plan, by the conductor of a caravan with his family 
and tribe; and thus the alternation of the voices, and the 
strength of the chorus. would be provided for. 

After Mahomet has thus converted himself, he imparts 
these feelings and sentiments to his friends. His wife and 
Ali become his disciples without reserve. In the second act, 
he zealously attempts, supported by the still more ardent Ali, 
to propagate this faith in the tribe. Assent and opposition 
follow the variety of character. The contest begins, the 
strife becomes violent, and Mahomet is compelled to flee. 
ln the third act, he defeats his enemies, and making his 
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religion the public one, purifies the Kaaba from idols; but, as 
all this cannot be done by power, he is obliged to resort to 
cunning. What in his character is earthly increases and 
extends itself; the divine retires and is obscured. In the 
fourth act, Mahomet pursues his conquests, his doctrine be- 
comes a pretence rather than an end; all conceivable means 
must be employed, and barbarities become abundant. A 
woman, whose husband has been put to death by Mahomet’s 
order, poisons him. In the fifth act, he feels that he is 
poisoned. His great calmness, the return to himself, and to 
a higher sense, make him worthy of admiration. He purifier 
_his doctrine, establishes his kingdom, and dies. 

Such was the sketch of a work which long occupied my 
mind, for usually I was obliged to have the materials in my 
head, before I commenced the execution. I meant, to repre- 
sent the power which genius exercises over men by character 
and intellect, and what are its gains and losses in the pro- 
cess. Several of the songs, to be introduced in the drama, 
were composed beforehand; all that remains of them, how- 
ever, is what stands among my poems under the title “‘ Maho- 
met'’s Gesang,’ (Mahomet’s Song). According to the plan, 
this was to be sung by Ali in honor of his master, at the 
highest point of his success, just before the changed aspect of 
affairs resulting from the poison. I recollect also the out- 
lines of several scenes, but the explanation of them here 
would lead me too far. 


FIFTEENTH BOOK. 


Fxom these manifold dissipations, which, however, generally 
gave occasion for serious, and even religious reflections, I 
always returned to my noble friend, Fraulein von Klettenberg, 
whose presence calmed, at least for a moment, my stormy 
and undirected impulses and passions, and to whom next to 
my sister, I liked best to communicate designs like that J 
have just spoken of. I might, indeed, have perceived that 
her health was constantly failing, but I concealed it from 
myself, and this I was the better able to do as her cheerful- 
ness increased with her illness. She used to sit, neatly 
dressed, in her chair at the window, and kindly listened to the 
narratives of my little expeditions as well as to what I read 
aloud to her. Often, too, I made sketches, in order to make 
her understand the better the description of the places I had 
seen. One evening, I had been recalling to my mind many 
different images; when in the light of the setting sun she 
and all around her appeared before me, as if transfigured, and 
I could not refrain from making a drawing of her and of the 
surrounding objects in the chamber, as well as my poor skill 
permitted. In the hands of a skilful artist like Kersting it 
would have made a beautiful. picture. I sent it to a fair 
friend at a distance, and added a song as commentary and 
supplement: 
In this magic glass reflected 
See a vision, mild and bless’d; 
By the wing of God protected, 
See our friend, while suffering, rest. 


Mark, how her endeavours bore ner 
From life’s waves to realms above; 

See thine image stand before her, 
And the God, who died from love. 


Feel what I, amid the floating 
Of that heavenly ether, knew ; 

When the first impression noting, 
Hastily this sketch I drew. 
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Though in these stanzas, as had often happened before, I 
expressed myself as “a stranger and foreigner,” in short, as 
a heathen, she did not take offence at it. On the contrary, 
she assured me that in so doing I pleased her much more than 
when I attempted to employ the Christian terminology, which 
somehow I could never apply correctly. Indeed, it had be- 
come a standing custom with me, whenever I read to her 
missionary intelligence, which she was always fond of listen- 
ing to, to take the part of the Pagans against the missionaries, 
and to praise their old condition as preferable to their new 
one. Still she was ever gentle and friendly, and seemed not 
to have the least fear about me or my salvation. 

My gradual alienation from her creed arose from the fact 
that I had laid hold of it at first with too great zeal, with 
passionate love. Ever since I became more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Moravians, my irclination to this Society, 
which had united under the victorious banners of Christ, had 
constantly increased. It is exactly in the moment of its ear- 
liest formation that a positive religion possesses its greatest 
attraction. On that account it is delightful to go back to the 
time of the Apostles, where all stands forth as fresh and im- 
mediately spiritual. And thus it was that the Moravian doc- 
trine acquired something of a magical charm by appearing to 
continue or rather to perpetuate the condition of those first 
times. It connected its origin with them; when it seemed 
to perish, it still wound its way through the world, although 
by unnoticed tendrils; at last one little germ took root 
beneath the protection of a pious and eminent man, and 
so from an unnoticed and apparently accidental beginning 
expanded once more over the wide world. In this Society, the 
most important point, was the inseparable combination of the 
religious and civil constitution by which the teacher was at 
the same time the ruler, and the father the judge. What was 
still more distinctive of their fraternity was that the religious 
head, to whom unlimited faith was yielded in spiritual things, 
was also intrusted with the guidance of temporal affairs, and 
his counsels, whether for the government of the whole body, 
or for the guidance of individuals, if confirmed by the issue of 
the Jot, were implicitly followed. Its peace and harmony, 
to which at least outward appearances testified, was most 
alluring, while, on the other hand, the missionary vocation 
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seemed to call forth and to give employment to all man’s 
active powers. The excellent persons whose acquaintance I 
made at Marienborn, which I had visited in the company of 
Councillor Moritz, the agent of Count von Isenburg, had 
gained my unqualified esteem, and it only depended on them- 
selves to make me their own. I studied their history, and 
their doctrine, and the origin and growth of their society, so 
as to be able to give an account of it and to talk about it 
to all who might feel interested in it. Nevertheless, the con- 
viction was soon forced upon me that with the brethren I did 
not pass for a Christian any more than I did with Fraulein 
von Klettenberg. At first this disturbed me, but afterwards 
my inclination to them became somewhat cooler. However, 
I could not for a long time discover the precise ground of 
difference, although it was obvious enough, until at last, it 
was forced upon me more by accident than by reflection. 
What separated me from this brotherhood, as well as from 
other good Christian souls, was the very point on which the 
Church has more than once fallen into dissension. On the 
one hand, it was maintained that by the Fall human nature 
had been so corrupted to its innermost core, that not the 
least good could be found in it, and that therefore man must 
renounce all trust in his own powers, and look to grace and 
its operations for everything. The other party, while it ad- 
mitted the hereditary imperfections of man, nevertheless 
ascribed to nature a certain germ of good within, which, ani- 
mated by divine grace, was capable of growing up to a joyous 
tree of spiritual happiness. By this latter conviction I was 
unconsciously penetrated to my inmost soul, even while 
with tongue and pen I maintained the opposite side. But I 
had hitherto gone on with such ill-defined ideas, that I had 
never once clearly stated the dilemma to myself. From this 
dream I was unexpectedly roused one day, when; in a reli- 
gious conversation, having distinctly advanced opinions, to 
my mind, most innocent, I had in return to undergo a severe 
lecture. The very thought of such a thing, it was maintained, 
was genuine Pelagianism, a pernicious doctrine which was 
again appearing, to the great injury of modern times. I was 
astonished and even terrified. I went back to Church his- 
tory, studied the doctrine and fate of Pelagius more closely, 
and now saw clearly how these two ureconcilable opinions had 
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fluctuated in favour through whole centuries, and had been 
embraced and acknowledged by different men, according as 
they were of a more active or of a more passive nature. 

The course of past years had constantly led me more 
and more to the exercise of my own powers. A restless ac- 
tivity was at work within me, with the best desire for moral 
development. ‘ne world without demanded that this activity 
should be regulated and employed for the advantage of others, 
and this great demand I felt called upon in my own case to 
meet. On all sides I had been directed to nature, and she had 
appeared to me in her whole magnificence; I had been ac. 

-quainted with many good and true men who were toiling to 
do their duty, and for the sake of duty; to renounce them, 
nay to renounce myself, seemed impossible. The gulf which 
separated me from the doctrine of man’s total depravity now 
became plain tome. Nothing, therefore, remained to me but 
to part from this society; and as my love of the holy Scrip- 
tures, as well as of the founder of Christianity and its early 
professors, could not be taken from me, I formed a Chris. 
tianity for my private use, and sought to establish and build 
it up by an attentive study of history and a careful obser- 

- vation of those who were favourable to my opinion. 

As everything which I once warmly embraced immediately 
put on a poetic form, I now took up the strange idea of 
treating epically the history of the Wandering Jew, which 
popular books had long since impressed upon my mind. My 
design was to bring out in the course of the narrative such 
prominent points of the history of religion and the Church as 
I should find convenient. I will now explain the way in 
which I treated this fable, and what meaning I gave to it. 

In Jerusalem, according to the legend, there was a shoe- 
maker, of the name of Ahasuerus. For this character my 
Dresden shoemaker was to supply the main features. I had 
furnished him with the spirit and humor of a craftsman of 
the school of Hans Sachs, and ennobled him by an inclination 
to Christ. Accordingly as, in his open workshop, he liked to 
talk with the passers-by, jested with them, and, after the 
Socratic fashion, touched up every one in his own way, the 
neighbors and others of the people took pleasure in lingering 
at his booth; even Pharisees and Sadducees spoke to him, 
and the Saviour himself and his disciples would often stop at 
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his door. The shoemaker, whose thoughts were directed solely 
towards the world, I painted as feeling, nevertheless, a special 
affection for our Lord, which, for the most part, evinced itself 
by a desire to bring this lofty being, whose mind he did not 
comprehend, over to his own way of thinking and acting. 
Accordingly, in a modest manner, he recommends Christ to 
abandon his contemplative life, and to leave off going about 
the country with such idlers, and drawing the people away 
from their labor into the wilderness. A multitude, he said, 
_ was always ready for excitement, and nothing good could 
come of it. 

On the other hand, the Lord endeavoured, by parables, to 
instruct him in his higher views and aims, but these were all 
thrown away on his mere matter-of-fact intellect. Thus, as 
Christ becomes more and more an important character, and 
finally a public person, the friendly workman pronounces 
his opinion still more sharply and vehemently, maintaining 
that nothing but disorder and tumult could follow from such 
proceedings, and that Christ would be at last compelled to 
put himself at the head of a party, though that could not 
possibly be his design. Finally, when things had taken the 
course which history narrates, and Christ had been seized and 
condemned, Ahasuerus gives full vent to his indignation when 
Judas who undesignedly had betrayed his Lord, in his despair 
enters the workshop, and with lamentations relates how his 
plans had been crossed. He had been, he said, as well as the 
shrewdest of the other disciples, firmly convinced that Christ 
would declare himself regent and head of the nation. His 
purpose was only, by this violence, to compel the Lord, whose 
hesitation had hitherto been invincible, to hasten the declara- 
tion. Accordingly, he had incited the priesthood to an act 
which previously they had not courage to do. The disciples, 
on their side, were not without arms, and probably all 
would have turned out well, if the Lord had not given himself 
up, and left them in the most forlorn state. Ahasuerus, whom 
this narrative in no ways tends to propitiate, only exasperates 
the agony of the poor ex-apostle, who rushes out and goes 
and hangs himself. 

As Jesus is led past the workshop of the shoemaker, on his 
way to execution, the well-known scene of the legend occurs, 
The sufferer faints under the burden of the cross, and Simon 
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of Cyrene is compelled to carry it. Upon this, Ahasuerus 
comes forward, and sustains the part of those harsh common- 
sense people, who, when they see a man involved in misfor- 
tune through his own fault, feel no pity, but, struck by an 
untimely sense of justice, make the matter worse by their 
reproaches. As he comes out, he repeats all his former warn- 
ings, changing them into vehement accusations, which his 
attachment to the sufferer seems to justify. The Saviour does 
not answer, but at the instant the loving Veronica covers his 
face with the napkin, on which, as she removes it and raises 
it aloft, Ahasuerus sees depicted the features of the Lord, not 
indeed as those of the sufferer of the moment, but as of one 
‘transfigured and radiant with celestial life. Amazed by this 
phenomenon, he turns away his eyes and hears the words: 
** Over the earth shalt thou wander till thou shalt once more 
see me in this form.’ Overwhelmed at the sentence, it is not 
till after some time that the artisan comes to himself; he then 
finds that every one has gone to the place of execution and 
that the streets of Jerusalem are empty. Disquiet and 
curiosity drive him forth, and he begins his wandering. 

I shall, perhaps, speak elsewhere of all this, and of the inci- 
dent by which the poem was ended indeed, but not finished. 
The beginning, some detached passages, and the conclusion, 
were written. But I never completed the work. I lacked 
time for the studies necessary to give it the finish and bearing 
that I wished. The few sheets which I did write were the 
more willingly left to repose in obscurity, as a new and ne- 
cessary epoch was now formed in my mental character by the 
publication of Werther. 

The common fate of man, which all of us have to bear, must 
fall most heavily on those whose intellectual powers expand 
very early. For a time we may grow up under the protection 
of parents and relatives; we may lean for a while upon our 
brothers and sisters and friends, be supported by acquaint- 
ances, and made happy by those we love, but in the end man 
is always driven back upon himself, and it seems as if the 
Divinity had taken a position towards men so as not always 
to respond to their reverence, trust, and love, at least not in 
the precise moment of need. Early enough, and by many a 
hard lesson, had I learned that at the most urgent crises the 
call to us is, ‘“ Physivian, heal thyself;” and how frequently 
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had I been compelled to sigh out in pain, “T tread the wine. 

press alone!’ So now, while I was looking about for the 
means of establishing my independence, I felt that the surest 
basis on which to build was my own creative talents. For 
many years I had never known it to fail me for a mo- 
ment. What, waking, I had seen by day, often shaped itself 
into regular dreams at night, and when I opened my eyes 
there appeared to me either a wonderful new whole, or a 

part of one already commenced. Usually, my time for writ- 

ing was early in the morning, but still in the evening, or even 

late at night, when wine and social intercourse had raised my 

spirits, I was ready for any topic that might be suggested; 

only let a subject of some character be offered, and I was at 

ouce prepared and ready. While, then, I reflected upon this 

natural gift, and found that it belonged to me as my own, and 

could neither be favoured nor hindered by any external mat- 

ters, I easily in thought built my whole existence upon it. 
This conception soon assumed a distinct form; the old mytho- 

logical image of Prometheus occurred to me, who, separated 

from the gods, peopled a world from his own work-shop. 

I clearly felt that a creation of importance could be produced 

only when its author isolated himself. My productions which 

had met with so much applause were children of solitude, and 

since [ had stood in a wider relation to the world, I had not 

been wanting in the power or the pleasure of invention, but 
the execution halted, because I had, neither in prose nor in 
verse, a style properly my own, and, consequently, with every 
new work, had always to begin at the beginning and try ex- 

- periments. As in this I had to decline and even to exclude 
the aid of men, so, after the fashion of Prometheus, I separated 
myself from the gods also, and the more naturally as with my 
character and mode of thinking one tendency always swallowed 
up and repelled all others. 

The fable of Prometheus became living in me. The old 
Titan web I cut up according to my own measurements, and 
without further reflection began to write a piece in which was 
painted the difficulty Prometheus was placed in with respect 
to Jupiter and the later gods, in consequence of his making 
men with his own hand, giving them life by the aid of Minerva, 
and founding a third dynasty. And, in fact, the reigning 
gods had good cause to feel aggrieved, since they might now 
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appear in the light of wrongful intruders between the Titans 
and men. ‘To this singular composition belongs as a mono- 
logue that poem, which has become remarkable in German 
literature, by haying called forth a declaration from Lessing 
against Jacobi on certain weighty matters of thought and 
feeling. It thus served as the match to an explosion which 
revealed and brought into discussion the most secret relations 
of, men of worth ;—relations of which they perhaps were not 
themselves conscious, and which were slumbering in a society 
otherwise most enlightened. The schism was so violent, that, 
with the concurrence of further incidents, it caused us the 
loss of one of our most valuable men, namely, Mendelssohn. 
Although philosophical and even religions considerations 
may be, and before now have been attached to this subject, 
still it belongs peculiarly to poetry. The Titans are the foil 
of polytheism, as the devil may be considered the foi) of 
monotheism, though, like the only God to whom he stands in 
contrast, he is not a poetic figure. The Satan of Milton, 
though boldly enough drawn, still remains in the disadvan- 
tageous light of a subordinate existence attempting to destroy 
the splendid creation of a higher being; Prometheus, on the 
contrary, has this advantage, that, even in spite of superior 
beings, he is able to act and to create. It is also a beautiful 
thought, and well suited to poetry, to represent men as created 
not by the Supreme Ruler of the world, but by an interme- 
diate agent, who, however, as a descendant of the most ancient 
dynasty, is of worth and importance enough for such an office. 
Thus, and indeed under every aspect, the Grecian mythology 
is an inexhaustible mine of divine and human symbols. ; 
Nevertheless, the Titanic, gigantic, heaven-storming cha- 
racter afforded no suitable material for my poetic art. It bet- 
ter suited me to represent that peaceful, plastic, and always 
patient opposition which recognising the superior power, still 
presumes to claim equality. And yet the bolder members of 
the race, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my saints. Ad- 
mitted to the society of the gods, they would not deport 
themselves submissively enough, but, by their haughty bear- 
ing as guests, provoked the anger of their host and patron, 
and drew upon themselves a sorrowful banishment. J pitied 
them; their condition had already been set forth by the an- 
cients as truly tragic, and when I introduced them in the 
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back-ground of my Jphigenie, I was indebted to them for a 
part of the effect which that piece had the good fortune to 
produce. 

At this period I usually combined the art of design with 
poetical composition. I drew the portraits of my friends in 
profile on grey paper, in white and black chalk. Whenever I 
dictated or listened to reading, I sketched the positions of the 
writer and reader, with the surrounding objects; the resem- 
blance could not be denied, and the drawings were well re- 
ceived. Dilettanti always have this advantage because they 
give their labor for nothing. But feeling the insufficiency of 
this copying, I betook myself once more to language. and 
rhythm which were much more at my command. How 
briskly, how joyously and eagerly I went to work with them 
will appear from the many poems which, enthusiastically pro- 
claiming the art of nature, and the nature of art, infused, at 
the moment of their production, new spirit into me as well 
as into my friends. 

At this epoch, and in the midst of these occupations, I was 
sitting one evening with a struggling light in my chamber, to 
which at least the air of an artist’s studio was thus imparted, 
while the walls, stuck over and covered with half-finished 
works, gave the impression of great industry, when there 
entered a well-formed, slender man, whom, at first, in the 
twilight, I took for Fritz Jacobi, but soon, discovering my 
mistake, greeted as a stranger. In his free and agreeable 
bearing a certain military air was perceptible. He announced 
himself by the name of Von Knebel, and from a brief intro- 
duction I gathered that he was in the Prussian service, and 
that during a long residence at Berlin and Potsdam he had 
actively cultivated an acquaintance with the literary men of 
those places, and with German literature in general. He had 
attached himself particularly to Ramler, and had adopted his 
mode of reciting poems. He was also familiar with all that 
Gétz had written, who, at that time, had not as yet made a 
name among the Germans. Through his exertions the Mdd- 
cheninsel (Isle of Maidens) of this poet had been printed at 
Potsdam, and had fallen into the hands of the king, who was 
said to have expressed a favorable opinion of it. 

We had scarcely talked over these subjects of general in- 
terest in German literature, before I learned, much to my 
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satisfaction, that he was at present stationed in Weimar, and 
was appointed the companion of Prince Constantin. Of mat- 
ters there I had already heard much that was favorable; for 
several strangers, who had come from Weimar, assured us 
that the Duchess Amalia had gathered round her the best 
men to assist in the education of the princes her sons; that 
the Academy of Jena, through its admirable teachers, had also 
contributed its part to this excellent purpose; and that the 
arts were not only protected by this princess, but were prac- 
tised by her with great diligence and zeal. We also heard 
that Wieland was in especial fayor. The Deutsche Merkur, 
too, which united the labors of so many scholars in other 
places, contributed not a little to the fame of the city in which 
it was published. There also was one of the best theatres 
in Germany, which was made famous by its actors, as well as 
by the authors who wrote for it. These noble institutions and 
plans seemed, however, to have received a sudden check, and 
to be threatened with a long interruption, in consequence of 
the terrible conflagration of the castle, which took place in the 
May of that year. But the confidence in the hereditary prince 
was so great that every one was convinced not only that the 
damage would be repaired, but that in spite of it every other 
hope would be fully accomplished. As I inquired after these 
persons and things, as if I were an old acquaintance, and 
expressed a wish to become more intimately acquainted with 
them, my visitor replied, in the most friendly manner possible, 
that nothing was easier, since the hereditary prince, with his 
brother, the Prince Constantin, had just arrived in Frankfort, 
and desired to see and know me. I at once expressed the 
greatest willingness to wait upon them, and my new friend 
told me that I must not delay, as their stay would not be 
long. In order to equip myself for the visit, I took Von 
Knebel to my father and mother, who were surprised at his 
arrival, and the message he bore, and conversed with him 
with great satisfaction. I then proceeded with him to the 
young princes, who received me in a very easy and friendly 
manner; Count Gortz, also, the tutor of the hereditary prince, 
appeared not displeased to see me. Though there was no 
lack of literary subjects for our conversation, accident fur- 
nished the best possible introduction to it, and rendered it at 
once important and profitable. 
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Méser’s Patriotische Fantasien (patriotic Fantasies), that 
is to say, the first part of them, were lying on the table, fresh 
from the binder, with the leaves uncut. As I was familiar 
with them, while the rest were scarcely acquainted with 
them, I had the advantage of being able to give a complete 
account of the work, and had here a favorable opportunity for 
speaking with a young prince who was sincerely desirous, and 
also firmly determined to make use of his station to do all the 
good in his power. Méser’s book, both in its contents and its 
tone, could not but be highly interesting to every German. 
While by other writers division, anarchy, and impotence, had 
been brought as a reproach against the German empire, ac- 
cording to Méser this very number of small states was highly 
desirable, as affording room for the special cultivation of each, 
according to its necessities, which must vary with the site and 
peculiarities of such widely different provinces. In the same 
way, I remarked, that Moser, starting with the city and 
bishopric (S#/t) of Osnaburg, and thence going over the circle 
of Westphalia, set forth its relation to the whole empire, and 
just as he, in the further examination of the subject, unit- 
ing the past with the present, deduced the latter from the 
former, and thus clearly shewed what alterations were desir- 
able or not; so might every ruler, by proceeding in the same 
way, obtain a thorough knowledge of the constitution of the 
state he governs, its connexion with its neighbors and with 
the whole empire, and thus enable himself to judge both the 
present and the future. 

In the course of our conversation, many remarks were 
made with regard to the difference between the States of 
Upper and Lower Saxony; not only their natural productions, 
it was observed, but also their manners, laws, and customs 
had differed from the earliest times, and, according to the 
form of religion and government, had variously modified 
themselves. We endeavoured to obtain a clear view of the 
differences between the two regions, and in this attempt it 
soon appeared how useful it would be to have a good model, 
which, if regarded, not in its individual peculiarities, but in 
the general method on which it had been based, might be ap- 
plied to the most widely differing cases, and thereby might 


be highly serviceable in helping us to form a correct judg- 
ment. 
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This conversation, which was kept up when we were set 
down at table, made a better impression in my favor than I 
perhaps deserved. For instead of making such works as be- 
longed to my own sphere of literature the subjects of dis- 
cussion; instead of demanding an undivided attention for the 
drama and for romance, I appeared while discussing Méser’s 
book, to prefer those writers whose talents, proceeding from 
actiye life, returned to it with immediate benefit, whereas 
works properly poetical, as soaring above mere social and 
material interests, could only be indirectly and accidentally 
profitable. These discussions went on like the stories of the 
Arabian Nights; one important matter came up after another; 
many themes were only touched upon without our being able 
to follow them out, and accordingly, as the stay of the young 
princes in Frankfort was necessarily short, they made me pro- 
mise to follow them to Mayence and spend a few days with 
them there. I gave this promise gladly enough, and hastened 
home to impart the agreeable intelligence to my parents. 

My father, however, could not by any means be brought to 
approve of it. In accordance with his sentiments as a citizen 
of the empire, he had always kept aloof from the great, and 
although constantly coming in contact with the charges 
d'affaires of the neighboring princes, he had nevertheless 
avoided all personal relations with them. In fact, courts 
were among the things about which he was accustomed to 
joke. He was not indeed displeased if any one opposed his 
opinions on this head; only he was not satisfied unless his 
opponent maintained his side with wit and spirit. If we 
allowed his “ Procul a Jove procul a fulmine’” to pass, but 
added that with lightning the question was not so much 
whence it came as whither it went; he would bring up the 
old proverb, “ With great lords it is not good to eat cherries.” 
When to this we replied that it was yet worse to eat with 
dainty people out of one basket, he would not deny the truth 
of this; only he was sure to have another proverb ready 
at hand which was to put us to confusion. For since pro- 
verbs and rhyming apophthegms proceed from the people. 
who, while they are forced to obey, like at least to speak 
their vengeance, just as their superiors, on the other hand, 
indemnify themselves by deeds; and since the poetry of the 
sixteenth century is almost wholly of a nervous didactic cha- 
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racter, there is in our language no lack of jests and serious 
adages, directed from below upwards. We juniors, however, 
now began to aim from above downwards, fancying ourselves 
something great as we took up the cause of the great. Of 
these sayings and counter-sayings I will here insert a few. 
A. 
Long at court is long in hell, 
B. 
There many good folks warm them well. 


A. 
Such as I am, I’m still mine own, 
To me shall favors ne’er be shown. 
B. 
Blush not a favor to receive, 
For you must take, if you would give. 


A 


This trouble at the court you catch, 
That where you itch, you must not scratch. 


B 


The sage, that would the people teach, 
Must scratch a place tuat does not itch. 


AG 
Those who a slavish office choose, 
One half of life are sure to lose, 


And come what will they may be sure, 
Old Nick the other will secure. 


B. 
Whoe’er with princes is at home, 
Will some day find good fortune come; 
Who courts the rabble,—to his cost 
Will find that all his year is lost. 


A 


Though wheat at court seems flourishing 
Doubt that great harvest it will bring, 
When to your barn you deem it brought, 
You'll find that after all ’tis nought. 
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B. 


The wheat that blooms will ripen too, 
For so of old it used to do; 

And if a crop is spoil’d by hail, 

The next year’s harvest will not fail. 


A. 


He who would serve himself alone, 
Should have a cottage of his own. 
Dwell with his children and his wife, 
Regale himself with light new wine, 
And on the cheapest viands dine; 
Then nothing can disturb his life 


B. 
So, from a master you’ld be free? — 
Whither think’st thou then to flee? 
Dream not your freedom you will get, 
You have a wife to rule’ you yet. 
She by her stupid boy is ruled, 
Thus in your cot you still are schooled. 

As I was lately looking up these rhymes in some old me- 
morandum books, I fell in with many such jeux d’esprit, in 
which we had amplified pithy old German saws, in order to 
set them off against other proverbs which are equally veri- 
fied by experience. A selection from them may perhaps here- 
after, as an epilogue to the ‘‘Puppenspiele” (puppet shows), 
suggest some pleasant reflections. 

But all these rejoinders could not move my father from his 
opinions. He was in the habit of saving his most stringent 
argument for the close of the discussion. This consisted of a 
minute description of Voltaire’s adventure with Frederick 
the Second. He told us how the unbounded favor, familiarity, 
mutual obligations, were at once revoked and forgotten; how 
he had lived to see the comedy out in the arrest of that ex- 
traordinary poet and writer by the Frankfort civic guard, on 
the complaint of the Resident Freytag, and the warrant of the 

‘ Buwgemaster Fichard, and his confinement for some time in 
the tavern of the Rose, on the Zeil. To this we might have 
answered in many ways,—among others, that Voltaire was not 
free from blame himself,—but from filial respect we always 
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yielded the point. On the present occasion, when thes¢ 
things and others like them were alluded to, I hardly knew 
how to demean myself, for he warned me explicitly, main- 
taining that the invitation was given only to entice me into a 
trap, in order to take vengeance on me for my mischievous 
treatment of the favored Wieland. Fully as 1 was convinced 
of the contrary, yet as I saw but too plainly that a precon- 
ceived opinion, excited by hypochondriac fancies, afflicted my 
worthy father, I was unwilling to act in direct opposition to 
his convictions. Still I could not find any excuse for failing 
to keep my promise without appearing ungrateful and uncour- 
teous. Unfortunately our friend Fraulein Von Klettenberg, 
to whose advice we usually resorted in such cases, was 
confined to her bed. In her and my mother I had two 
incomparable companions. I called them Word and Deed ; 
for when the former cast her serene or rather blissful glance 
over earthly things, what was confusion to us children of 
earth, at once grew plain before her, and she could almost 
always point out the right way, because she looked upon the 
labyrinth from above, and was not herself entangled in it. 
When a decision was once made, the readiness and energy of 
my mother could be relied on. While the former had Sight 
for her aid the latter had Faith, and as she maintained her 
serenity in all cases, she was never without the means of 
accomplishing what was proposed or desired. Accordingly 
she was now despatched to our sick friend to obtain her 
opinion, and when this turned out in my favour, she was en- 
treated to gain the consent of my father, who yielded, against 
his belief and will. 

It was in a very cold season of the year that I arrived at 
the appointed hour in Mayence. My reception by the young 
princes and by their attendants, was no less friendly than the 
invitation. The conversation in Frankfort was recalled and 
resumed at the point where it had been broken off. When it 
touched upon the recent German literature and its audacities, 
it was perfectly natural that my famous piece, “ Gotter, 
Helden, und Wieland” (Gods, Heroes, and Wieland) should 
come up, at which I remarked with satisfaction that the thing 
was regarded with good humor. Being called on to give the 
real history of this yew d’esprit, which had excited so great at- 
tention, I could not avoid confessing, first of all, that as true 
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fellows of the Upper Rhine, we had no bounds either to our 
liking or disliking. With us, reverence for Shakspeare was 
- carried to adoration. But Wieland, with his decided pecu- 
larity of destroying the interest, both of himself and of his 
readers, had, in the notes to his translation, found much fault 
with the great author, and that in such a way as to vex us 
exceedingly, and to diminish in our eyes, the value of the 
work. We saw that Wieland, whom we had so highly re- 
vered as a poet, and who, as a translator, had rendered such 
great service, was, as a critic, capricious, one-sided, and 
unjust. Besides this, he had deliberately spoken against our 
idols, the Greeks, and this sharpened our hostility yet more. 
It is well known that the Greek gods and heroes are eminent 
not for moral but for glorified physical qualities, for which 
reason they afford such splendid subjects to artists. Now 
Wieland, in his Alceste, had presented heroes and demi-gods 
after the modern fashion. Against this we had nothing to 
say, as every one is at liberty to mould poetic traditions to 
his own ends and way of thinking. But in the letters on this 
opera, which he inserted in the Merkur, he appeared to us 
unduly to exalt this mode of treating them; in short, to show 
too much of the partisan, and to commit an unpardonable sin 
against the good ancients and their higher style, by his ab- 
solute unwillingness to recognise the strong, healthy nature 
which is the basis of their productions. I told them we had 
hardly discussed these grievances with some vehemence in our 
little society, when my ordinary rage for dramatizing every- 
thing came upon me one Sunday afternoon, and so at ons 
sitting, over a bottle of good Burgundy, I wrote off the whole 
piece, just as it stands. It was no sooner read to those of my 
colleagues as were present, and received by them with excla~ 
mations of delight, than I sent the manuscript to Lenz at 
Strasburg, who appeared enraptured with it, and maintained 
that it must be printed without delay. After some corres- 
pondence, I at last consented, and he put it hastily to press at 
Strasburg. Some time afterwards, I learned that this was one 
of the first steps which Lenz took in his design to injure me, 
and to bring me into disgrace with the public; but at that 
time I neither knew nor surmised anything of the kind. 

In this way I narrated to my new patrons, with perfect 
candour, the innocent origin of the piece, as well as 1 knew 
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it myself, in order to convince them that it contained no per- 
sonality, nor any ulterior motive. I also took care to let 
them understand with what gaiety and recklessness we were 
accustomed to banter and ridicule each other among ourselves. 
With this, I saw that they were quite content. They almost 
admired the great fear we had lest any one of ourselves should 
go to sleep upon his laurels. They compared such a society 
to those Buccaneers who, in every moment of repose, are 
afraid of becoming effeminate, and whose leaders, when there 
are no enemies in sight, and there is no one to plunder, will let 
off a pistol under the mess-table, in order that even in peace 
there may be no want of wounds and horrors. After consi- 
derable discussion pro and con upon this subject, I was at last 
induced to write Wieland a friendly letter. I gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity, as, in the Merkur, he had spoken 
most liberally of this piece of youthful folly, and: as, in 
literary feuds, was almost always his custom, had ended the 
affair in the most skilful manner. : 

The few days of my stay at Mayence passed off very plea- 
santly; for when my new patrons were abroad on visits and 
banquets, I remained with their attendants, drew the por- 
traits of several, or went skating, for which the frazen ditches 
of the fortification afforded excellent opportunity. I returned 
home full of the kindness I had met with, and, as I entered 
the house, was on the point of emptying my heart by a minute 
account of it; but I saw only troubled faces, and the convic- 
tion was soon forced upon me that our friend Fraulein von 
Klettenberg was no more. At this I was greatly concerned, 
because, in my present situation I needed her more than ever. 
They told me for my consolation, that a pious death had 
«rowned her happy life, and that the cheerfulness of her faith 
had remained undisturbed to the end. But there was also 
another obstacle in the way of a free communication on the 
subject of my visit My father, instead of rejoicing at the for- 
tunate issue of this little adventure, persisted in his opinion, 
and maintained, on the other hand, that it was nothing but dis- 
sunulation, and that perhaps there was a danger of their car- 
rying out in the end something still worse against me. I was 
thus driven to my younger friends with my narrative, and to 
them I could not tell it circumstantially enough. But, their 
attachment and good will, led to a result which to me wag 
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most unpleasant. Shortly afterwards, appeared a pamphlet, 
called “ Prometheus, Deucalion and his Reviewers,’ also in a 
dramatic form. In this the comical notion was carried out, of 
putting little wood-cut figures before the dialogue, instead of 
vroper names, and representing by all sorts of satirical images 
those critics who had expressed an opinion upon my works, 
or on works akin to them. In one place the Altona 
courier, without his head, was blowing his horn, here a 
bear was growling, and there a goose was cackling. The 
Merkur, too, was not forgotten, and many wild and 
tame animals were represented in the atelier of the sculp- 
tor endeavoring to put him out, while he, without taking 
particular notice of them, kept zealously at-his work, and did 
not refrain from expressing his opinion about the matter in 
general. The appearance of this jew d’esprit surprised me 
much, and was as unexpected as it was disagreeable. Its style 
and tone evidently showed that it was by one of our society, 
and indeed I feared it might be attributed to me. But what 
was most annoying, was the circumstance that “ Prometheus’ 
brought out some allusions to my stay at Mayence and to 
what was said there, which nobody but myself could have 
known. To me this was a proof that the author was one ot 
those who formed my most intimate circle of friends, where 
he must have heard me relate these events in detail. Ac- 
cordingly we all looked at each other, and each suspected the 
rést, but the unknown writer managed very well to keep his 
own secret. I uttered vehement reproaches against him, 
because it was exceedingly vexatious to me, after so gracious 
a reception and so important a conversation, and after the 
confiding letter I had written to Wieland, to see here an 
occasion for fresh distrust and disagreement. However my 
uncertainty on this point was not of long duration. As I 
walked up and down my room reading the book aloud, I heard 
clearly in the fancies and the turns of expression the voice of 
Wagner—and it was he. When f had rushed down stairs to 
impart my discovery to my mother, she confessed to me that 
she already knew it. Annoyed at the ill results of what had 
seemed to him a good and praiseworthy plan, the author had 
discovered himself to her, and besought her intercession with 
me, not to fulfil in his person my threat of holding no further 
intercourse with the writer who had so abused my confidence. 
gE 
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The fact that I had found him out myself was very much in 
his favour, and the satisfaction always attending a discovery 
of one’s own, inclined me to be merciful. ‘The fault which 
had given occasion for such a proof of my sagacity, was for- 
given. Nevertheless, it was not easy to convince the public 
that Wagner was the author, and that I had had no hand 
in the game. No one believed that he possessed such versa- 
tility of talent; and no one reflected, that it was very easy 
for him, though possessing no remarkable talents of his own, 
to notice, seize upon, and bring out in his own way all that 
for some time had passed either in jest and earnest in an 
intellectual society. And thus on this occasion as on many 
others afterwards, I had to suffer not only for my own follies. 
but also for the indiscretion and precipitancy of my friends. 
As the remembrance of them is here suggested by many 
circumstances, I will speak of some distinguished men who, 
at different times, on their passage through Frankfort, either 
lodged at our house or partook of our friendly hospitality. 
Once more Klopstock stands justly at the head. I had already 
' exchanged several letters with him, when he announced to 
me that he was invited to go to Carlsruhe and to reside there; 
that he would be in Friedberg by a specified day, and wished 
that I would come there and fetch him. I did not fail to be 
there at the hour. He, however, had been accidently detained 
upon the road; and after I had waited in vain for some days, 
I went home, where he did not arrive till after some time, and 
then excused his delay, and received very kindly my readiness 
to come tomeethim. His person was small but well-built; his 
manners without being stiff, were serious and precise; his con- 
versation was measured and agreeabie. On the whole there 
was something of the diplomatist in his bearing. Such a 
man undertakes the difficult task of supporting, at the same 
time, his own dignity, and that of a superior to whom he is 
responsible ; of advancing his own interest, together with the 
much more important interest of a prince, or even of a whole 
State; and of making himself, beyond all things, pleasing to 
other men while in this critical position. In tnis way Klop- 
stock appeared to bear himself as a man of worth and as the 
representative of other things—of religion, of morality and 
freedom. He had also assumed another peculiarity of men 
of the world—namely, not readily to speak on subjects upon 
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which he was particularly expected and desired to discourse. 
He was seldom heard to mention poetic and literary subjects. 
But as he found in me and my friends a set of passionate 
skaters, he discoursed to us at length on this noble art, on 
which he had thought much, having considered what in it 
was to be sought, and what avoided. Still, before we could 
receive the instruction he proffered, we had to submit to be 
put right as to the word itself, in which we blundered.* We 
spoke in good Upper-Saxon of Schlittschuhen, which he would 
not allow to pass at all; for the word, he said, does not come 
from Schlitten (sledge), as if one went on little runners, but 
from Schreiten (to stride), because like the Homeric gods the 
skater strides away on these winged shoes over the sea frozen 
into a plain. Next we came to the instrument itself. He 
would have nothing to do with the high grooved skates, but 
recommended the low, broad, smooth-bottomed Friseland 
steel skates as the most serviceable for speed. He was no 
friend to the tricks of art which are usually performed in this 
exercise. I procured, according to his advice, a pair of 
smooth skates, with long toes, and used them for several 
years, though with some discomfort. He understood, too, 
the science of horsemanship and horse-breaking, and liked to 
talk about it; thus, as if by design, he avoided all conversation 
upon his own profession, that he might speak with greater 
freedom about arts quite foreign to it, which he pursued only 
as a pastime. I might say much more of these and other 
peculiarities of this extraordinary man, if those who lived 
longer with him had not already informed us fully about 
themg One observation, however, I will not suppress, which 
is, that men whom Nature, after endowing them with uncom- 
mon advantages, has placed in a narrow circle of action, or 
at least in one disproportioned to their powers, generally fall 
into eccentricities; and as ‘hey have no opportunity of 
making direct use of their gifts, seek to employ them in an 
extraordinary or whimsical manner. 

Zimmermann was also for a time our guest. He was tall 
and powerfully built; of a vehement nature open to every 


* There are two words used for ‘‘ skate.’’ One of them Schlittschuh, 
means “sledge-shoe; the otner Schritischuch, means “‘ stride-shoe.”’ 
Gdthe and his friends make use of the former; Klopstock contends for 
the latter. E 2 
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impulse; yet he had his outward bearing and manners per- 
fectly urder control, so that in society he appeared us a 
skilful physician and polished man of the world. It was 
only in his writings and amongst his most confidential friends, 
that he gave free course to his untamed inward character. 
His conversation was varied and highly instructive, and for 
one who could pardon his keen sensitiveness to whatever 
grated on his own personal feelings and merits, no more 
desirable companion could be found. For myself, as what 
is called vanity never disturbed me, and I in return ofter 
presumed to be vain also—that is, did not hesitate to enlarge 
upon whatever in myself pleased me, I got on with him capi- 
tally. We mutually tolerated and scolded each other, and, 
as he showed himself thoroughly open and communicative, I 
learned from him a great deal in a short time. 

To judge such a man with the indulgence of gratitude, nay 
on principle, I cannot say that he was vain. We Germans 
misuse the word “vain” (eztel), but too often. In a strict 
sense, it carries with it the idea of emptiness, and we pro- 
perly designate by it only the man who cannot conceal his 
joy at his Nothing, his contentment with a hollow phantom. 
With Zimmermann it was exactly the reverse; he had great 
deserts, and no inward satisfaction. The man who cannot 
enjoy his own natural gifts in silence, and find his reward in 
the exercise of them, but must wait and hope for their 
recognition and appreciation by others, will generally find 
himself but badly off, because it is but too well known a fact 
that men are very niggard of their applause; that they rather 
love to mingle alloy with praise, and where it can im any 
degree be done, to turn it into blame. Whoever comes 
before the public without being prepared for this, will meet 
with nothing but vexation; since, even if he does not over- 
estimate his own production, it still has for him an unlimited 
value, while the reception it meets with in the world, is 
in every case qualified. Besides, a certain susceptibility is 
necessary for praise and applause, as for every other pleasure. 
Let this be applied to Zimmermann, and it will be acknow- 
ledged in his case too; that no one can obtain what he does 
not bring with him. 

If this apology cannot be allowed, still less shall we be able 
to justify another fault of this remarkable man, because it 
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disturbed and even destroyed the happiness of others. I mean 
his conduct towards his children. A daughter, who travelled 
with him, stayed with us while he visited the neighbouring 
scenes. She might be about sixteen years old, slender 
and well formed, but without attractiveness; her regular 
features would have been agreeable, if there had appeared in 
them a trace of animation, but she was always as quiet asa 
statue; she spoke seldom, and in the presence of her father 
never. But she had scarcely spent a few days alone with my 
mother, receiving the cheerful and affectionate attentions of 
this sympathizing woman, than she threw herself at her feet 
with an opened heart, and with a thousand tears, begged 
to be allowed to remain with her. With the most passionate 
language she declared that she would remain in the house 
as a servant, as a slave all her life, rather than go back with 
her father, of whose severity and tyranny no one could form 
an idea. Her brother had gone mad under his treatment; 
she had hitherto borne it though with difficulty, because she 
had believed that it was the same, or not much better, in 
every family, but now that she had experienced such a loving, 
mild and considerate treatment, her situation at home had 
become to her a perfect hell. My mother was greatly moved 
as she related to me this passionate effusion, and indeed, she 
went so far in her sympathy, as to give me pretty clearly to 
understand, that she would be content to keep the girl in the 
house, if I would make up my mind to marry her. If she 
were an orphan, I replied, I might think and talk it over, 
but God keep me from a father-in-law who is such a father! 
My mother took great pains with the poor girl, but this 
made her only the more unhappy. At last an expedient 
was found, by putting her to a boarding-school. Her life, 
I should observe in passing, was not a very long one. 

I should hardly mention this culpable peculiarity of a man 
of such great deserts, if it had not already become a matter 
of public notoriety, and especially had not the unfortunate 
hypochondria, with which, in his last hours, he tortured 
himself and others, been commonly talked of. For that 
severity towards his children was nothing less than hypo- 
chondria, a partial insanity, a continuous moral murder, 
which, after making his children its victims, was at last 
directed against himself. We must also remember that 
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though apperently in such good health, he was a great 
sufferer even in his best years;—that an incurable disease 
troubled the skilful physician who had relieved, and still 
gave ease to so many of the afflicted. Yes, this distinguished 
man, with all his outward reputation, fame, honour, rank, 
and wealth, led the saddest life, and whoever will take the 
pains to learn more about it from existing publications, will 
not condemn but pity him. 

If it is now expected that I shall give a more precise ac- 
count of the effect which this distinguished man had upon 
me, I must once more recall the general features of that 
period. ‘The epoch in which we were living might be called 
an epoch of high requisitions, for every one demanded of 
himself and of others what no mortal had hitherto accom- 
plished. On chosen spirits who could think and feel, a light 
had arisen, which enabled them to see that an immediate, 
original understanding of nature, and a course of action based 
upen it, was both the best thing a man could desire, and 
also not difficult to attain. Experience thus once more 
became the universal watchword, and every one opened his 
eyes as wide as he could. Physicians, especially, had a most 
pressing call to labour to this end, and the best opportunity 
for finding it. Upon them a star shone out of antiquity, 
which could serve as an example of all that was to be desired. 
The writings which had come down to us under the name of 
Hippocrates, furnished a model of the way in which a man 
should both observe the world and relate what he had seen, 
without mixing up himself with it. But no one considered 
that we cannot see like the Greeks, and that we shall never 
become such poets, sculptors, and physicians as they were. 
Kiven granted that we could learn from them, still the results 
of experience already gone through, were almost beyond 
number, and besides were not always of the clearest kind; 
moreover had too often been made to accord with precon- 
ceived opinions. All these were to be mastered, discrimi- 
nated, and sifted. This also, was an immense demand. 
Then again it was required that each observer, in his per- 
sonal sphere and labours, should acquaint himself with the 
true, healthy nature, as if she were now for the first time 
noticed, and attended, and thus only what was genuine and 
real was to be learned. But as, in general, learning can 
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neyer exist without the accompaniment of a universal smat- 
tering and a universal pedantry, nor the practice of any 
profession without empiricism and charlatanry, so there 
sprung up a violent conflict, the purpose of which was to 
guard use from abuse, and place the kernel high above the 
shell in men’s estimation. In the execution of this design, 
it was perceived that the shortest way of gettiag out of the 
affair, was to call in the aid of genius, whose magic gifts 
could settle the strife, and accomplish what was required. 
Meanwhile, however, the understanding meddled with the 
matter; all it alleged must be reduced to clear notions, and 
exhibited in a logical form, that every prejudice might be 
put aside, and all superstition destroyed. And since the 
achievements of some extraordinary men, such as Boerhaave 
and Haller, were actually incredible, people thought them- 
selves justified in demanding even still more from their pupils 
and successors. It was maintained that the path was opened, 
forgetting that in earthly things a path can very rarely be 
spoken of; for, as the water that is dislodged by a ship, 
instantly flows in again behind it, so by the law of its nature, 
when eminent spirits have once driven error aside, and made 
a place for themselves, it very quickly closes upon them again. 

But of this the ardent Zimmermann could form no idea what- 
ever; he would not admit that absurdity did in fact fill up the 
world. Impatient, even to madness, he rushed to attack every- 
thing that he saw and believed to be wrong, It was all the 
same to him whether ‘he was fighting with a nurse or with 
Paracelsus, with a quack, or a chemist. His blows fell alike 
heavily in either case, and when he had worked himself out 
of breath, he was greatly astonished to see the heads of this 
hydra, which he thought he had trodden under foot, springing 
up all fresh again, and showing him their teeth from innumer- 
able jaws. ; A 

Every one who reads his writings, especially his clever 
work ‘On Experience,” will perceive more distinctly than I 
can express them, the subjects of discussion between this excel- 
lent man and myself. His influence over me, was the more 
powerful, as he was twenty years my senior. Having a high 
reputation as a physician, he was chiefly employed among the 
upper classes, and the corruption of the times, caused by effe- 
minacy and excess, was a constant theme of conversation with 
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him. Thus his medical discourses, like those of the philoso- 
phers and my poetical friends, drove me again back to nature. 
In his vehement passion for improvement I could not fully 
participate; on the contrary, after we separated, I instantly 
drew back into my own proper calling, and endeayoured to 
employ the gifts nature had bestowed upon me, with moderato 
exertion, and by good-natured opposition to what I disap- 
proved of, to gain a standing for myself, in perfect indifference 
how far my influence might reach or whither it might lead me. 

Von Salis, who was setting up the large boarding school 
at Marschlins, visited us also at that time. He was an ear- 
nest and intelligent man, and must have quietly made many 
humorous observations on the irregular though genial mode 
of life in our little society. The same was probably the case 
with Sulzer, who came in contact with us on his journey to 
the south of France; at least a passage in his travels where he 
speaks of me, seems to favor this opinion. 

These visits, which were as agreeable as they were profit- 
able, were however diversified by others which we would 
rather have been spared. Needy and shameless adventurers 
fixed themselves on the confiding youth, supporting their 
urgent demands by real as well as fictitious relationships and 
misfortunes. They borrowed my money, and made it neces- 
sary for me to borrow in turn, so that I in consequence fell 
into the most unpleasant position with opulent and kind- 
hearted friends. If I wished that all these unfortunate folks 
were food for the crows, my father found himself in the situa- 
tion of the Tyro in Witchcrafi,* who was willing enough 
to see his house washed clean, but is frightened when the 
flood rushes in without ceasing, over threshold and stairs. By 
an excessive kindness, the quiet and moderate plan of life 
which my father had designed for me was step by step inter- 
rupted and put off, and from day to day changed contrary 
to all expectation. All idea of a long visit to Ratisbon and 
Vienna was as good as given up; but still I was to pass 
through those cities on my way to Italy, so as at least to gain 
a general notion of them. On the other hand, some of my 
friends, who did not approve of taking so long a circuit, in 
order to get into active life, recommended tiat I should take 
advantage of a moment which seemed in every way favorable, 

* The allusion {sg to Géthe’s own poem ‘‘ Der Zauberlebrling. 
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and think on a permanent establishment in my native city. 
Although the Council were closed against me, first by my 
grandfather and then by my uncle, there were yet many civil 
offices to which I could lay claim, where I could remain for a 
time and await the future. There were agencies of several 
kinds which offered employment enough, and the place of 
a chargé d'affaires was highly respectable. I suffered myself 
to be persuaded, and believed also, that I might adapt myself 
to this plan, without having tried whether I was suited for 
such a mode of life and business as requires that amid dis- 
sipation, we should most of all act for a certain end. To 
these plans and designs there was now added a tender senti- 
ment which seemed to draw me towards a domestic life and 
to accelerate my determination. 

The society of young men and women already mentioned, 
which was kept together by, if it did not owe its origin to, my 
sister, still survived after her marriage and departure, because 
the members had grown accustomed to each other, and could 
not spend one evening in the week better than in this friendly 
circle. The eccentric orator also whose acquaintance we made 
in the sixth book, had, after many adventures, returned to us, 
more clever and more perverse than ever, and once again 
played the legislator of the little state. As a sequel to our 
former diversions he had devised something of the same kind; 
he enacted that every week lots should be drawn, not as 
before to decide what pairs should be lovers, but married 
couples. How lovers should conduct themselves towards each 
other, he said, we knew well enough; but of the proper deport- 
ment of husbands and wives in society we were totally igno- 
rant, and this, with our increasing years, we ought to learn 
before all things. He laid down general rules, which, of course, 
set forth that we must act as if we did not belong to each 
other; that we must not sit or speak often together, much 
less indulge in anything like caresses. And at the same time 
we were not only to avoid everytnmg whicn woud occasion 
mutual suspicion and discord, but, on the contrary, he was to 
win the greatest praises, who, with his free and open manners 
should yet most endear to himself his wife. 

The lots were at once drawn; some odd matches that they 
decided were langhed at and joked about, and the universal 
marriage-comedy was begun in good humour and renewed 
every week. 
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Now it fell out strangely enough, that from the first the 
same lady fell twice to me. She was a very good creature, 
just such a woman as one would like to think of as a wife. 
Her figure was beautiful and well-proportioned, her face pleas- 
ing, while in her manners there prevailed a repose which 
testified to the health of her mind and body. Every day and 
hour she was perfectly the same. Her domestic industry 
was in high repute. Though she was not talkative, a just 
understanding and natural talents could be recognised in her 
language. ‘To meet the advances of such a person with 
friendliness and esteem was natural; on a general principle 
I was already accustomed to do it, and now I acted from a 
sort of traditional kindness as a social duty. But when the 
lot brought us together for the third time, our jocose law- 
giver declared in the most solemn manner that Heaven had 
spoken, and we could not again be separated. We submitted 
to his sentence, and both of us adapted ourselves so well to 
our public conjugal duties, that we might really have served 
as a model. Since all the pairs who were severally united 
for the evening, were obliged by the general rules to address 
each other for the few hours with Du (thou), we hasl, after 
a series of weeks, grown so accustomed to this confidential 
pronoun, that even in the intervals whenever we accidentally 
came together, the Du would kindly come out.* Habit is 
@ strange thing; by degrees both of us found that nothing 
was more natural than this relation. I liked her more and 
more, while her manner of treating me gave evidence of a 
beautiful calm confidence, so that on many an occasion if a 
priest had been present we might have been united on the 
spot without much hesitation. 

As at each of our social gatherings something new was 
required to be read aloud, I brought with me one evening a 
perfect novelty, The Memoir of Beaumarchais against Clavigo, 
in the original. It gained great applause. The thoughts to 
which it gave occasion were freely expressed, and after much 
had been spoken on both sides, my partner said: “If I were 
thy liege lady and not thy wife, I would entreat thee to 


* Members of the same family address each other with the secon! 
person singular, ‘‘Du,’’ instead of the more formal third person plura, 
“Sie.’’ In the same way the French employ ‘‘Tu’’ instead of ‘“Vous.” 
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change this memoir into a play: it seems to me perfectly 
suited for it.” ‘That thou mayst see, my love,” I replied, 
“that liege lady and wife can be united in one person, I pro- 
mise that, at the end of a week, the subject-matter of this 
work, in the form of a piece for the theatre, shall be read 
aloud, as has just been done with these pages.” They won- 
dered at so bold a promise, but I did not delay to set about 
accomplishing it. What, in such cases, is called invention, 
was with me instantaneous. As I was escorting home my 
titulary wife I was silent. She asked me what was the 
matter? ‘Iam thinking out the play,’ I answered, “and 
have got already into the middle of it. I wished to show 
thee that I would gladly do anything to please thee.” She 
pressed my hand, and as I in return snatched a kiss, she said: 
“Thou must forget thy character! To be loving, people 
think, is not proper for married folks.” ‘Let them think,” 
I rejoined, ‘‘ we will have it our own way.” 

Before I got home, and indeed I took a very circuitous 
route, the piece was pretty far advanced. Lest this should 
seem boastful, I will confess that previously, on the first and 
second reading, the subject had appeared to me dramatic 
and even theatrical, but, without such a stimulus, this piece, 
like so many others, would have remained among the number 
of the merely possible creations. My mode of treating it is 
well enough known. Weary of villams, who, from revenge, 
hate, or mean purposes, attack a noble nature and ruin it, 
I wished, in Carlos, to show the working of clear good 
sense, associated with true friendship, against passion, inclina- 
tion and outward necessity; in order, for once, to compose a 
tragedy in this way. Availing myself of the example of our 
patriarch Shakspeare, I did not hesitate for a moment to 
translate, word for word, the chief scene, and all that was pro- 
perly dramatic in the original. Finally, for the conclusion, I 
borrowed the end of an English ballad, and so I was ceady 
before the Friday came. The good effect which I attained in 
the reading will easily be believed. My liege spouse took 
not a little pleasure in it, and it seemed as if, by this produc- 
tion, as an intellectual offspring, our union was drawn closer 
and dearer. 

Mephistopheles Merck here did me, for the first time, a 
great injury. When I communicated the piece to nim he 
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answered: “You must write hereafter no more such trifles; 
others can do such things.” In this he was wrong. We 
should not, in all things, transcend the notions which men 
have already formed; it is good that much should be in ac- 
cordance with the common way of thinking. Had I at that 
time written a dozen such pieces, which with a little stimulus 
- would have been easy enough, three or four of them would 
perhaps have retained a place on the stage. Every theatrical 
manager who knows the value of a répertoire, can say what 
an advantage that would have been. 

By these, and other intellectual diversions, our whimsical 
game of marriage became a family story, if not the talk of 
the town, which did not sound disagreeably in the ears of the 
mothers of our fair ones. My mother, also, was not at all 
opposed to such an event; she had before looked with favor 
on the lady with whom I had fallen into so strange a relation, 
and did not doubt that she would make as good a daughter- 
in-law as a wife. The aimless bustle in which I had for some 
time lived was not to her mind, and, in fact, she had to bear 
the worst of it. It was her part to provide abundant en- 
tertainment for the stream of guests, without any compensa- 
tion for furnishing quarters to this literary army, other than 
the honor they did her son by feasting upon him. Besides, 
it was clear to her that so many young persons—all of them 
without property—united not only for scientific and poetic 
purposes, but also for that of passing the time in the gayest 
manner, would soon become a burthen and injury to them- 
selves, and most certainly to me, whose thoughtless generosity 
and passion for becoming security for others she too well 
knew. 

Accordingly, she looked on the long-planned Italian jour- 
ney, which my father once more brought forward, as the best 
means of cutting short all these connexions at once. But, in 
order that no new danger might spring up in the wide world, 
she intended first of all to bind fast the union which had already 
been suggested, so as to make a return into my native coun- 
try more desirable, and my final determination more decided. 
Whether I only attribute this scheme to her, or whether she 
had actually formed it with her departed friend, I am not quite 
sure; enough, that her actions seemed to be based on a well- 
digested plan. I had very often to hear from her a regret 
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that since Cornelia’s marriage our family circle was altogethe: 

‘too small; it was felt that I had lost a sister, my mother 
an assistant, and my father a pupil; nor was this all that 
was said. It happened, as if by accident, that my parents 
met the lady on a walk, invited her into the garden, and 
conversed with her for a long time. Thereupon there was 
some pleasantry at tea-table, and the remark was made with 
a certain satisfaction that she had pleased my father, as she 
possessed all the chief qualities which he as a connoisseur 
of women required. 

One thing after another was now arranged in our first 
story, as if guests were expected; the linen was reviewed, 
and some hitherto neglected furniture was thought of. One 
day I surprised my mother in a garret examining the old 
cradles, among which an immense one of walnut inlaid with 
ivory and ebony, in which I had formerly been rocked, was 
especially prominent. She did not seem altogether pleased 
when I said to her, that such swing-boxes were quite out of 
fashion, and that now people put babies, with free limbs, into 
a neat little basket, and carried them about for show, by a 
strap over the shoulder, like other small wares. 

Enough ;—such prognostics of a renewal of domestic acti- 
vity became frequent, and, as I was in every way submissive, 
the thought of a state which would last through life spread 
a peace over our house and its inhabitants such as had not 
been enjoyed for a long time, * 


* The following note is prefixed by the author to the last portion 
of this work. ; 7 

Prerace. In treating a life’s story, progressing in many different 
ways, like this which we have ventured to undertake, it is necessary, in 
order to be intelligible and readable, that some parts of it, connected 
in time should be separated, whilst others which can only be under- 
stood by a connected treatment must be brought together: and the 
whole be so arranged in sections that the reader inspecting it intelli- 
gently may form an opinion on it, and appropriate a good deal for his 
own use. : ; 

We open the present volume with this reflexion, that it may help to 
justify our mode of proceeding: and we add the request that our 
readers will note that the narrative here continued does not exactly 
fit on to the end of the preceding book, though the intention is to 
gather up again the main threads one by one, and to bring on the 
personages as well as the thoughts and actions in a virtually complete 
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SIXTEENTH BOOK. 


Wuart people commonly say of misfortunes: that they never 
come alone: may with almost as much truth be said also of 
good fortune, and, indeed, of other circumstances which often 
cluster around us in a harmonious way; whether it be by a 
kind of fatality, or whether it be that man has the power of 
attracting to himself all mutually related things. 

At any rate, my present experience shewed me everything 
conspiring to produce an outward and an inward peace. The 
former came to me while I resolved patiently to await the 
result of what others were meditating and designing for me; 
the latter, however, I had to attain for myself by renewing 
former studies. 

I had not thought of Spinoza for a long time, and now I 
was driven to him by an attack upon him. In our library I 
found a little book, the author of which railed violently against 
that original thinker; and to go the more effectually to work, 
had inserted for a frontispiece a picture of Spinoza himself, 
with the inscription: ‘‘ Signum reprobationis in vultu gerens”’ 
bearing on his face the stamp of reprobation. This there 
was no gainsaying, indeed, so long as one looked at the 
picture; for the engraving was wretchedly bad, a perfect 
caricature; so that I could not help thinking of those adver- 
saries who, when they conceive a dislike to any one, first of 
all misrepresent him, and then assail the monster of their 
own creation. 

This little book, however, made no impression upon me, 
since generally I did not like controversial works, but preferred 
always to learn from the author himself how he did think, 
than to hear from another how he ought to have thought. 
Stall, curiosity led me to the article “Spinoza,” in Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, a work as valuable for its learning and acuteness as 
it is ridiculous and pernicious by its gossiping and scandal. 

The article ‘“Spinoza”’ excited in me displeasure and mis- 
trust. In the first place, the philosopher is represented as an 
atheist, and his opinions as most abominable; but imme- 
diately afterwards it is confessed that he was a calmly reflec- 
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ting man, devoted to his studies, a good citizen, a sympathiz- 
ing neighbour, and a peaceable individual The writer seemed 
to me to have quite forgotten the words of the gospel: “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” for how could a life pleasing 
in the sight of God and man spring from corrupt principles? 

I well remembered what peace of mind and clearness of 
ideas came over me when I first turned over the posthumous 
works of that remarkable man. The effect itself was still 
quite distinct to my mind, though I could not recall the par- 
ticulars; I therefore speedily had recourse again to the works 
to which I had owed so much, and again the same calm air 
breathed over me. I gave myself up to this reading, and 
believed, while I looked into myself, that I had never 
before so clearly seen through the world. 

As, on this subject, there always has been, and still is even 
in these later times, so much controversy, I would not wish to 
be misunderstood, and therefore I make here a few remarks « 
upon these so much feared, yea, abhorred views. 

Our physical as well as our social life, manners, customs, 
worldly wisdgm, philosophy, religion, and many an accidental 
event, all c on us, to deny ourselves. Much that is most 
inwardly peculiar to us we are not allowed to develope; 
much that we need from without for the completion of our 
character is withheld; while, on the other hand, so much is 
forced upon us which is as alien to us as it is burdensome. 
We are robbed of all that we have laboriously acquired for 
ourselves, or friendly circumstances have bestowed upon us; 
and before we can see clearly what we are, we find our- 
selves compelled to part with our personality, piece by piece, 
till at last it is gone altogether. Indeed, the case is so 
universal that it seems a law of society to despise a man 
who shows himself surly on that account. On the contrary, 
the bitterer the cup we have to drink, the more pleasant face 
must one make, in order that composed lookers on may not 
be offended by the least grimace. 

To solve this painful problem, however, nature has endowed 
man with ample power, activity, and endurance. But especi- 
ally is he aided therein by his volatility (Leichtsinn), a boon to 
man, which nothing can take away. By its means he is able 
to renounce the cherished object of the moment, if only the 
next presents bim something new to reach at; and thus he 
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goes on unconsciously, remodelling his whole life. We are 
continually putting one passion in the place of another; 
employments, inclinations, tastes, hobbies—we try them all, 
only to exclaim at last, All is vanity. No one is shocked by 
this false and murmuring speech; nay, every one thinks, 
while he says it, that he is uttering a wise and indisputable — 
maxim. A few men there are, and only a few, who anticipate 
this insupportable feeling, and avoid all calls to such partial 
resignation by one grand act of total self-renunciation. 

Such men convince themselves of the Eternal, the Neces- 
sary, and of Immutable Law, and seek to form to themselves 
ideas which are incorruptible, nay which observation of the 
Perishable does not shake, but rather confirms. But since 
in this there is something superhuman, such persons are 
commonly esteemed ¢m-human, without a God and without a 
World. People hardly know what sort of horns and claws 
to give them. 

My confidence in Spinoza rested on the serene effect he 
wrought in me, and it only increased when I found my 
worthy mystics were accused of Spinozism, and learned that 
even Leibnitz himself could not escape the chéiipe; nay, that 
Boerhaave, being suspected of similar sentiments, had to 
abandon Theology for Medicine. 

But let no one think that I would have subscribed to his 
writings, and assented to them verbatim et literatim. For, 
that no one really understands another; that no one attaches 
the same idea to the same word which another does; that a 
dialogue, a book, excites in different persons different trains 
of thought:—this I had long seen all too plainly; and the 
reader will trust the assertion of the author of Faust and 
Werther, that deeply experienced in such misunderstandings, 
he was never so presumptuous as to think that he understood 
perfectly a man, who, as the scholar of Descartes, raised 
himself, through mathematical and rabbinical studies, to the 
highest reach of thought; and whose name even at this day 
seems to mark the limit of all speculative efforts. 

How much I appropriated from Spinoza, would be seen 
distinctly enough, if the visit of the “Wandering Jew,” to 
Spinoza, which I had devised as a worthy ingredient for that 
poem, existed in writing. But it pleased me so much in the 
conception, and I found so much delight in meditating on it 
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in silence, that I never could bring myself to the point of 
writing it out. Thus the notion, which would have been well 
enough as a passing joke, expanded itself until it lost its 
charm, and I banished it from my mind as something trouble- 
some. The chief points, however, of what I owed to my 
study of Spinoza, so far as they have remained indelibly 
impressed on my mind, and have exercised a great influence 
on the subsequent course of my life, I will now unfold as 
briefly and succinctly as possible. 

Nature works after such eternal, necessary, divine laws, 
that the Deity himself could alter nothing in them. In this 
belief, all men are unconsciously agreed. Think only how a 
natural phenomenon, which should intimate any degree of 
understanding, reason, or even of caprice, would instantly 
astonish and terrify us. 

If anything like reason shows itself in brutes, it is long 
before we can recover from our amazement: for, although 
they stand so near to us, they nevertheless seem to be divided 
from us by an infinite gulf, and to belong altogether to the 
kingdom of necessity. It is therefore impossible to take it ill 
if some thinkers have pronounced the infinitely ingenious, 
but strictly limited, organisation of those creatures, to be 
thoroughly mechanical. 

If we turn to plants, our position is still more strikingly 
confirmed. How unaccountable is the feeling which seizes an 
observer upon seeing the Mimosa, as soon as it is touched, 
fold together in pairs its downy leaves, and finally clap down 
its little stalk as if upon a joint (Gewerbe). Still higher rises 
that feeling, to which I will give no name, at the sight of the 
Hedysarum Gyrans, which without any apparent outward 
occasion moves up and down its little leaves, and seems to 
play with itself as with our thoughts. Let us imagine a 
Banana, suddenly endowed with a similar capacity, so 
that of itself it could by turns let down and lift up again 
its huge leafy canopy; who would not, upon seeing it the first 
time, start back in terror? So rooted within us is the idea of 
our own superiority, that we absolutely refuse to concede to 
the outward world any part or portion in it; uay, if we could, 
we would too often withhold such advantages from our 
fellows. 

On the other hand, a similar horror seizes upon us, wheo 
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we see a man unreasonably opposing universally recognised 
moral laws, or unwisely acting against the interest of himself 
and others. To get rid of the repugnance which we feel on 
such occasions, we convert it at once into censure or detesta- 
tion, and we seek either in reality or in thought to get free 
from such a man. 

This contranety between Reason and Necessity, which 
Spinoza threw out in so strong a light, I, strangely enough, 
applied to my own being; and what has been said is, pro- 
perly speaking, only for the purpose of rendering intelligible 
what follows. 

I had come to leok upon my indwelling poetic talent 
altogether as Nature; the more so, as I had always been 
impelled to regard outward Nature as its proper object. 
The exercise of this poetic gift could indeed be excited and 
determined by circumstances; but its most joyful, its richest 
action was spontaneous—nay, even involuntary. 


Through field and forest roaming, ; 
My little songs still humming, 
So went it all day long. 


In my nightly vigils the same thing happened; I therefore 
often wished, like one of my predecessors, to get me a 
leathern jerkin made, and to accustom myself to write in the 
dark so as to be able to fix down at once all such unpre- 
meditated effusions. So frequently had it happened that 
after composing a little piece in my head I could not recall 
it, that I would now hurry to the desk and, at one stand- 
ing, write off the poem from beginning to end, and as I 
could not spare time to adjust my paper, however obliquely 
it might lie, the lines often crossed it diagonally. In such a 
mood I liked best to get hold of a lead pencil, because I 
could write most readily with it; whereas the scratching and 
spluttering of the pen would sometimes wake me from my 
somnambular poetizing, confuse me, and stifle a little convep- 
tion in its birth. For the poems thus created I had a par- 
ticular reverence; for I felt towards them somewhat as the 
hen does towards her chickens, which she sees hatched and 
chirping about her. My old whim of making known these 
things only by means of private readings, now returned to 
me: to exchange them for money seemed to me detestable. 
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And this suggests to me to mention in the present place a 
little incident, which however did not take place till some time 
after. When the demand for my works had increased and a 
collected edition of them was much called for, these feelings 
held me ‘back from preparing it myself; Himburg, however, 
took advantage of my hesitation, and I unexpectedly received 
one day several copies of my collected works in print. “With 
cool audacity this unauthorized publisher even boasted of 
having done me a public service, and offered to send me, if I 
wished, some Berlin porcelain by way of compensation. His 
offer served to remind me of the law which compelled the 
Jews of Berlin, when they married, to purchase a certain 
quantity of porcelain, in order to keep up the sale of the 
Royal manufacture. The contempt which was shewn for 
the shameless pirate, led me to suppress the indignation 
which I could not but feel at such a robbery. I gave him no 
reply; and while he was making himself very comfortable 
with my property, I revenged myself in silence with the 
following verses :— 


’ Records of the years once dream’d away, 
Long fallen hairs, and flow’rs that shew decay, 
Faded ribbons, veils so lightly wove, 

The mournful pledges of a vanished love ; 
Things that to the flames should long have gone, 
—Saucy Sosias snatches every one. 

Just as though he were the heir to claim, 
Lawfully the poets’ works and fame. 

And to make the owner full amends 

Paltry tea and coffee-cups he sends! 

Take your china back, your gingerbread! 

For all Himburgs living I am dead. 


This very Nature, however, which thus spontaneously 
brought forth so many longer and smaller works, was subjec+ 
to long pauses, and for considerable periods I was unable 
even when I most wished it, to produce anything, and con- 
sequently often suffered from ennui. The perception of 
such contrasts within me gave rise to the thought whether, on 
the other hand, it would not be my wisest course to employ 
for my own and others’ profit and advantage, the human, 
rational, and intellectual part of my being, and as I already 
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had done, and as I now felt myself more and more called upon 
to do, devote the intervals when Nature ceased to infiuence me, 
to worldly occupations, and thus to leave no one of my facalties 
anused. This course, which seemed to be dictated by those 
general ideas before described, was so much in harmony with 
my character and my position in life, that I resolved to adopt 
it and by this means to check the wavering and hesitation to 
which I had hitherto been subject. Very pleasant was it to 
me to reflect, that thus for actual service to my fellow men, 
T might demand a substantial reward, while on the other hand 
I might go on disinterestedly spending that lovely gift of 
nature as a sacred thing. By this consideration I guarded 
against the bitterness of feeling which might have arisen 
when circumstances should foree upon the remark that pre- 
cisely this talent, so courted and admired in Germany, was 
treated as altogether beyond the pale of the law and of justice. 
For not only were piracies considered perfectly allowable, 
and even comical in Berlin, but the estimable Margrave of 
Baden, so praised for his administrative virtues, and the 
Emperor Joseph who had justified so many hopes, lent their 
sanction, one to his Macklot, and the other to his honorable 
noble von Trattner; and it was declared, that the rights, as 
well as the property of genius, should be left at the absolute 
mercy of the trade. 

One day, when we were complaining of this to a visitor 
from Baden, he told us the following story: Her ladyship 
the Margravine, being a very active lady, had established a 
paper-manufactory; but the paper was so bad, that it was 
impossible to dispose of it. Thereupon Mr. bookseller Mack- 
lot proposed, if he were permitted to print the German poets 
and prose writers, he would use this paper, and thus enhance 
its value. The proposition was adopted with avidity. 

Of course, we pronounced this malicious piece of scandal 
to be a mere fabrication; but found our pleasure in it not- 
withstanding, ‘The name of Macklot became a by-word at 
the time, and was applied by us to all mean transactions. 
And, a versatile youth, often reduced to borrowing himself, 
while others’ meanness was making itself rich upon his 
talents, felt himself sufficiently compensated by a couple of 
food jokes. 
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Children and youths wander on in a sort of happy intoxica- 
tion, which betrays itself especially in the fact, that the good, 
mnocent creatures are scarcely able to notice, and still less 
to understand, the ever changing state of things around them. 
They regard the world as raw material which they must shape, 
as a treasure which they must take possession of. Everything 
they seem to think belongs to them, everything must be 
subservient to their will; indeed, on this account, the greater 
part lose themselves in a wild uncontrollable temper. With 
the better part, however, this tendency unfolds itself into a 
moral enthusiasm, which, occasionally moves of its own 
accord after some actual or seeming good, but still oftener 
suffers itself to be prompted, led, and even misled. 

Such was the case with the youth of whom we are at 
present speaking, and if he appeared rather strange to man- 
kind, still he seemed welcome to many. At the very first 
meeting you found in him a freedom from reserve, a cheerful 
open-heartedness in conversation, and in action the unpreme- 
ditated suggestions of the moment. Of the latter trait a 
story or two. 

In the close-built Jews’ street (Judengusse), a violent con- 
flagration had broken out. My universal benevolence, which 
prompted me to lend my active aid to all, led me to the spot, 
full dressed as I was. A passage had been broken through 
from All Saints’ street (Allerhetligengasse), and thither I 
repaired. I found a great number of men busied with carry- 
ing water, rushing forward with full buckets, and back again 
with empty ones. I soon saw that, by forming a lane for 
passing up and down the buckets, the help we rendered might 
be doubled. I seized two full buckets and remained standing 
and called others to me; those who came on were relieved of 
their load, while those returning arranged themselves in a 
row on the other side. The arrangement was applauded, my 
address and personal sympathy found favor, and the lane, 
unbroken from its commencement to its burning goal, was 
soon completed. Scarcely, however, had the cheerfulness 
which this inspired, called forth a joyous, I might even say, a 
merry humor in this living machine, all of whose parts 
worked well together, when wantonness began to appear, and 
was soon succeeded by a love of mischief. The wretched 
fugitives, dragging off their miserable substance upon their 
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backs, if they once got within the lane, must pass on without 
stopping, and if they ventured to halt for a moment’s rest, 
were immediately assailed. Saucy boys would sprinkle thera 
with the water, and even add insult to misery. However, by 
means of gentle words and eloquent reproofs, prompted per- 
haps by a regard to my best clothes, which were in danger, 
I managed to put a stop to their rudeness. 

Some of my friends had from curiosity approached, to gaze 
on the calamity, and seemed astonished to see their com- 
panion, in thin shoes and silk stockings—for that was then 
the fashion—engaged in this wet business. But few of them 
could I persuade to join us; the others laughed and shook 
their heads. We stood our ground, however, a long while, 
for, if any were tired and went away, there were plenty 
ready to take their places. Many sight-seers, too, came 
merely for the sake of the spectacle, and so my innocent 
daring became universally known, and the strange disregard 
of etiquette became the town-talk of the day. 

This readiness to do any action that a good-natured whim 
might prompt, which proceeded from a happy self-conscious- 
ness which men are apt to blame as vanity, made our friend 
to be talked of for other oddities. 

A very inclement winter had completely covered the Main 
with ice, and converted it into a solid floor. The liveliest 
intercourse, both for business and pleasure, was kept up on 
the ice. Boundless skating-paths, and wide, smooth frozen 
plains, swarmed with a moving multitude. I never failed to 
be there early in the morning, and once, being lightly clad, 
felt myself nearly frozen through by the time that my mother 
arrived, who usually came at a later hour to visit the scene, 
She sat in the carriage, in her purple-velvet and fur-trimmed 
cloak, which, held together on her breast by a strong golden 
cord and tassel, looked quite fine. ‘Give me your furs, dear 
mother!’’ J. cried out on the instant, without a moment’s 
thought, “1 am terribly frozen.” She, too, did not stop 
to think, and so in a moment I was wrapped in her cloak. 
Reaching half-way below my knees with its purple-colour, 
sable-border, and gold trimmings, it contrasted not badly 
with the brown fur cap I wore. ‘Thus clad, I carelessly went 
on skating up and down; the crowd was so great that no 
especial natice was taken of my strange appearance; still it 
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was not unobserved, for often afterwards it was brought up, 
in jest or in earnest, among my other eccentricities. 


Leaving these recollections of happy and spontaneous 
action, we will now resume the sober thread of our narra- 
tive. 

A witty Frenchman has said: If a clever man has once 
attracted the attention of the public by any meritorious work, 
every one does his best to prevent his ever doing a similar 
thing again. 

It is even so: something good and spirited 1s produced in 
the quiet seclusion of youth; applause is won, but indepen- 
dence is lost; the concentrated talent is pulled about and 
distracted, because people think that they may pluck off and 
appropriate to themselves a portion of the personality. 

It was owing to this that I received a great many invita- 
tions, or, rather, not exactly invitations: a friend, an acquaint- 
ance would propose, with even more than urgency, to intro- 
duce me here or there. 

The guasi stranger, now described as a bear on account of 
his frequent surly refusals, and then again like Voltaire’s 
Huron, or Cumberland’s West Indian, as a child of nature 
in spite of many talents, excited curiosity, and in various 
families negotiations were set on foot to see him. 

Among others, a friend one evening entreated mc to go 
with him to a little concert to be given in the house of an 
eminent merchant of the reformed persuasion. It was already 
late; but as I loved to do everything on the spur of the 
moment, I went with him, decently dressed, as usual. We 
entered a chamber on the ground floor,—the ordinary but 
spacious sitting-room of the family. The company was 
numerous, a piano stood in the middle. at which the only 
daughter of the house sat down immediately, and played with 
considerable facility and grace. I stood at the lower end of 
the piano, that I might be near enough to observe her form 
and bearing; there was something child-like in her manner; 
the movements she was obliged tu make in playing were 
unconstrained and easy. 

After the sonata was finished, she stepped towards the end 
of the piano to meet me; we merely saluted, however, 
without further conversation, for a quartet had already com- 
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menced. At the close of it, I moved somewhat nearer and 
uttered some civil compliment; telling her what pleasure it 
gave me that my first acquaintance with her should have also 
made me acquainted with her talent. She managed to make 
a very clever reply, and kept her position as I did mine. I 
saw that she observed me closely, and that I was really stand- 
ing for a show; but I took it all in good part, since I had 
something graceful to look at in my turn. Meanwhile, we 
gazed on one another, and I will not deny that I was sen- 
sible of feeling an attractive power of the gentlest kind. The 
moving about of the company, and her performances, pre- 
vented any further approach that evening. But I must con- 
fess that I was anything but displeased, when, on taking 
leave, the mother gave me to understand that they hoped 
soon to see me again, while the daughter seemed to join in 
the request with some friendliness of manner. I did not fail, 
at suitable intervals, to repeat my visit, since, on such occa- 
sions, I was sure of a cheerful and intellectual conversation, 
which seemed to prophesy no tie of passion. 

In the meantime, the hospitality of our house once laid 
open caused many an inconvenience to my good parents and 
myself. At any rate it had not proved in any way beneficial 
to my steadfast desire to notice the Higher, to study it, to 
further it, and if possible to imitate it. Men, I saw, so far as 
they were good, were pious; and, so far as they were active, 
were unwise and oftentimes unapt. The former could not 
help me, and the latter only confused me. One remarkable 
case I have carefully written down. 

In the beginning of the year 1775, June, afterwards 
called Stilling, from the Lower Rhine, announced to us that he 
was coming to Frankfort, being invited as an oculist, to treat 
an important case; the news was welcome to my parents and 
myself, and we offered him quarters. 

Herr von Lersner, a worthy man advanced in years, univer- 
sally esteemed for his success in the education and trainmg 
of princely children, and for his intelligent manners at court 
and on his travels, had been long afflicted with total blindness ; 
his strong hope of obtaining some relief of his affliction was 
not entirely extinct. Now, for several years past, Jung, with 
much courage and modest boldness, had, in the Lower Rhine, 
successfully couched for the cataract, and thus had gained a 
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wide-spread reputation. The candor of his soul, his truth 
fulness of character, and genuine piety, gained him universal 
confidence; this extended up the river through the medium 
of various parties connected by business. Herr von Lersner 
and his friends, upon the advice of an intelligent physician, 
resolved to send for the successful oculist, although a Frank- 
fort merchant, in whose case the cure had failed, earnestly 
endeavored to dissuade them. But what was a single failure 
against so many successfu] cases! So Jung came, enticed by 
the hope of a handsome remuneration, which heretofore he 
had been accustomed to renounce; he came, to increase his 
reputation, full of cunfidence and in high spirits, and we con- 
gratulated ourselves on the prospect of such an excellent and 
lively table-companion. 

At last, after a preparatory course of medicine, the cataract 
upon both eyes was couched. Expectation was at its height. 
It was said that the patient saw the moment after the. opera- 
tion, until the bandage again shut out the light. But it was 
remarked that Jung was nct cheerful, and that something 
weighed on his spirits; indeed, on further inquiry he con- 
fessed to me that he was uneasy as to the result of the opera- 
tion. Commonly, for I had witnessed several operations of 
the kind in Strasburg, nothing in the world seemed easier 
than such cases; and Stilling himself had operated success- 
fully a hundred times. After piercing the insensible cornea, 
which gave no pain, the dull lens would, at the slightest pres- 
sure, spring forward of itself; the patient immediately dis- 
cerned objects, and only had to wait with bandaged eyes, 
until the completed cure should allow him to use the precious 
organ at his own will and convenience. How many a poor 
man, for whom Jung had procured this happiness, had 
invoked God’s blessing and reward upon his benefactor, 
which was now to be realized by means of this wealthy 
patient! ; 

Jung confessed to me that this time the operation had not 
gone off so easily and so successfully; the lens had not sprung 
forward, he had been obliged to draw it out, and indeed, as 
it had grown to the socket, to loosen it; and this he was not 
able to do without violence. He now reproached himself for 
having operated also on the other eye But Lersner and his 
friends had firmly resolved to have both couched at the same 
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time, and when the emergency occurred, they did not imme- 
diately recover presence of mind enough to think what was 
best. Suffice it to say, the second lens also did not spontane- 
ously spring forward; but had to be loosened and drawn out 
with difficulty. : 

How much pain our benevolent, good-natured, pious friend 
felt in this case, itis impossible to describe or to unfold; some 
general observations on his state of mind will not be out of 
place here. 

To labor for his own moral culture, is the simplest and 
most practicable thing which man can propose to himself; 
the impulse is inborn in him; while in social life both reason 
and love, prompt or rather force him to do so. 

Stilling could only live in a moral religious atmosphere of 
love; without sympathy, without hearty response, he could 
not exist; he demanded mutual attachment; where he was 
not known, he was silent; where he was only known, not 
loved, he was sad; accordingly he got on best with those 
well-disposed persons, who can set themselves down for life 
in their assigned vocation and go to work to perfect them- 
selves in their narrow but peaceful sphere. 

Such persons succeed pretty well in stifling vanity, in 
renouncing the pursuit of outward power, in acquiring a cir- 
cumspect way of speaking, and in preserving a uniformly 
friendly manner towards companions and neighbors. 

Frequently we may observe in this class traces of a certain 
form of mental character, modified by individual varieties ; 
such persons, accidentally excited, attach great weight to the 
course of their experience; they consider everything a super- 
natural determination, in the conviction that God interferes 
immediately with the course of the world. 

With all this there is associated a certain disposition to 
abide in his present state, and yet at the same time to allow 
themselves to be pushed or led on, which results from a certain 
indecision to act of themselves. The latter is increased by 
the miscarriage of the wisest plans, as well as by the acci- 
dental success brought about by the unforeseen concurrence 
of favorable occurrences. 

Now, since a vigilant manly character is much checked by 
this way of life, it is well worthy of reflection and inquiry, 
how men are most liable to fall into such a state. 


STILLING Vins 


The things sympathetic persons of this kind love most to 
talk of, are the so-called awakenings and conyersions, to 
which we will not deny a certain psychological value. They 
are properly what we call in scientific and poetic matters, an 
“apercu;’* the perception of a great maxim, which is always 
a genius-like operation of the mind; we arrive at it by pure 
intuition, that is, by reflection, neither by learning or tradi- 
tion. In the cases before us it is the perception of the moral 
power, which anchors in faith, and thus feels itself in proud 
security in the midst of the waves. 

Such an apergu gives the discoverer the greatest joy, because, 
in an original manner, it points to the infinite; it requires no 
length of time to work conviction; it leaps forth whole and 
complete in a moment; hence the quaint old French rhyme : 


En peu d’heure 
Dieu labeure. 


Outward occasions often work violently in bringing about 
such conversions, and then people think they see in them 
signs and wonders. 

Love and confidence bound me most heartily to Stilling; 
I had moreover exercised a good and happy influence on his 
life, and it was quite in accordance with his disposition, to 
treasure up in a tender grateful heart the remembrance of all 
that had ever been done for him; but in my existing frame 
of mind and pursuits his society neither benefited nbr cheered 
me. I was glad to let every one interpret as he pleased and 
work out the riddle of his days, but this way of ascribing to 
au immediate divine influence, all the good that after a 
rational manner occurs to us in our chanceful life, seemed 
to me too presumptuous; and the habit of regarding the 
painful consequences of the hasty acts and omissions of our 
own thoughtlessness or conceit, as a divine chastisement, did 
not at all suit me. I could, therefore, only listen to my good 
friend, but could not give him any very encouraging reply; 
still I readily suffered him, like so many others, to go his 
own way, and defended him since then, as well as before, 
when others, of too worldly a mind, did not hesitate to wound 
his gentle nature. Thus I never allowed a roguish remark 
to come to his ears, made by a waggish man who once very 
earnestly exclaimed: ‘No! indeed, if I were as intimate 
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with God as Jung is, I would never pray to the Most High 
for gold, but for wisdom and good counsel, that I might not 
make so many blunders which cost money, and draw after 
them wretched years of debt.” 

In truth, it was no time for such jests. Between hope and 
fear several more days passed away; with him the latter 
grew, the former waned, and, at last, vanished altogether; the 
eyes of the good patient man had become inflamed, and there 
remained no doubt that the operation had failed. 

The state of mind to which our friend was reduced hereby. 
is not to be described; he was struggling against the deepest 
and worst kind of despair. For what was there now that he 
had not lost! In the first place, the warm thanks of one 
restored to sight—the noblest reward which a physician can 
enjoy; then the confidence of others similarly needing help; 
then his worldly credit, while the interruption of his peculiar 
practice would reduce his family to a helpless state. In 
short, we played the mournful drama of Job through from 
beginning to end, since the faithful Jung took himself the 
part of the reproving friends. He chose to regard this cala- 
mity as the punishment of his former faults; it seemed to 
him that in taking his accidental discovery of an eye-cure as 
a divine call to that business, he had acted wickedly and pro- 
fanely; he reproached himself for not having thoroughly 
studied this highly important department, instead of lightly 
trusting his cures to good fortune; what his enemies had said 
of him recurred again to his mind; he began to doubt 
whether perhaps it was not all true? and it pained him the 
more deeply when he found that in the course of his life he 
had been guilty of that levity which is so dangerous to pious 
men, and also of presumption and vanity. In such moments 
he lost himself, and in whatever light we might endeavour to 
set the matter, we, at last, elicited from him only the rational 
and necessary conclusion—that the ways of God are unsearch- 
able. 

My unceasing efforts to be cheerful, would have been 
more checked by Jung's visit, if I had not, according tu my 
usual habit, subjected his state of mind to an earnest friendly 
examination, and explained it after my own fashion. It 
vexed me not a little to see my good mother so poorly 
rewarded for her domestic care and pains-taking, though she 
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did not herself perceive it, with her usual equanimity and 
ever bustling activity. I was most pained for my father 
On my account he, with a good grace, had enlarged what 
hitherto had been a strictly close and private circle, and at 
table especially, where the presence of strangers attracted 
familiar friends and even passing visitors, he liked to indulge 
in a merry, even paradoxical conversation, in which I put 
him in good humor and drew from him many an approving 
smile, by all sorts of dialectic pugilism: for I had an ungodly 
way of disputing everything, which, however, I pertinaciously 
kept up in every case so long only as he, who maintained the 
right, was not yet made perfectly ridiculous. During the 
last few weeks, however, this procedure was not to be thought 
of; for many very happy and most cheering incidents, occa- 
sioned by some successful secondary cures on the part of our 
friend, who had been made so miserable by the failure of his 
principal attempt, did not affect him, much less did they give 
his gloomy mood another turn. 

One incident in particular was most amusing. Among 
Jung’s patients there was a blind old Jewish beggar, who 
had come from Isenburg te Frankfort, where in the extremity 
of wretchedness, he scarcely found a shelter, scarcely the 
meanest food and attendance; nevertheless his tough oriental 
nature helped him through and he was in raptures to find 
himself healed perfectly and without the least suffering. 
When asked if the operation pained him, he said, in his 
hyperbolical manner, “* If I had a million eyes, I would let 
them all be operated upon, one after the other, for half a 
Kopfstiick*.” On his departure he acted quite as eccentrically 
in the Fahrgasse (or main thoroughfare); he thanked God, 
and in good old testament style, praised the Lord and _ the 
wondrous man whom He had sent. Shouting this he walked 
slowly on through the long busy street towards the bridge. 
Buyers and sellers ran out of the shops, surprised by this 
singular exhibition of pious enthusiasm, passionately venting 
itself before all the world, and he excited their sympathy to 
such a degree, that, without asking anything, he was amply 
furnished with gifts for his travelling expenses. 

This lively incident, however, could hardly be mentioned 

* A coin, with the head of the sovereign stamped upon it, generally 
worth 43 good groschen,—TRANS. 
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in our circle; for though the poor wretch, with al. his 
domestic misery, in his sandy home beyond the Mam, could 
still be counted extremely happy; the man of wealth and 
dignity on this side of the river, for whom we were most 
interested, had missed the priceless relief so confidently 
expected. 

It was sickening, therefore, to our good Jung to receive the 
thousand guilders, which, being stipulated in any case, were 
honorably paid by the high-minded sufferer. This ready 
money was destined to liquidate, on his return, a portion of 
the debts, which added their burden to other sad and unhappy 
circumstances. 

And so he went off inconsolable, for he could not help 
thinking of his meeting with his care-worn wife, the changed 
manner of her parents, who, as sureties for so many debts of 
this too confiding man, might, however well-wishing, consider 
they had made a great mistake in the choice of a partner for 
their daughter. In this and that house, from this and that 
window, he could already see the scornful and contemptuous 
looks of those who even when he was prospering, had wished 
him no good; while the thought of a practice interrupted 
by his absence, and likely to be materially damaged by his 
failure, troubled him extremely. 

And so we took our leave of him, not without all hope on 
our parts; for his strong nature, svstained by faith in super- 
natural aid, could not but inspire his friends with a quiet and 
moderate confidence. 


SEVENTEENTH BOOK, 


In resuming the history of my relation to Lili, I have to 
mention the many very pleasant hours I spent in her society, 
partly in the presence of her mother, partly alone with her. 
On the strength of my writings, people gave me credit for 
knowledge of the human heart, as it was then called, and 
in this view our conversations were morally interesting in 
every way. 

But how could we talk of such inward matters without 
coming to mutual disclosures? It was not long before, in 
a quiet hour, Lili told me the history of her youth. She had 
grown up in the enjoyment of all the advantages of society 
and worldly comforts. She described to me her brothers, her 
relations, and all her nearest connexions; only her mother 
was kept in a respectful obscurity. 

Little weaknesses, too, were thought of; and among them 
she could not deny, that she had often remarked in herself a 
certain gift of attracting others, with which, at the same 
time, was united a certain peculiarity of letting them go 
again. By prattling on we thus came at last to the important 
point, that she had exercised this gift upon me too, but had 
been punished for it, since she had been attracted by me also. 

These confessions flowed forth from so pure and childlike a 
nature, that by them she made me entirely her own. 

We were now necessary to each other, we had grown 
into the habit of seeing each other; but how many a day, 
how many an evening till far into the night, should I have 
had to deny myself her company, if I had not reconciled 
myself to seeing her in her own circles! ‘This was a source 
of manifold pain to me. : 

My relation to her was that of a character to a character— 
I looked upon her as, to a beautiful, amiable, highly accom- 
plished daughter; it was like my earlier attachments, but 
was of astill higher kind. Of outward circumstances, how- 
ever, of the interchange of social relations, I had never thought. 
An irresistible longing reigned in me; I could not be without 
her, nor she without me; but from the circle which surrounded 
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her, and through the interference of its individual members, 
how many days were spoiled, how many hours wasted. 

The history of pleasure parties which ended in dis-pleasure; 
a retarding brother, whom I was to accompany, who would 
however always be stopping to do some business or other 
wnich perhaps somewhat maliciously he was in no hurry to 
finish, and would thereby spoil the whole well-concerted plan 
for a meeting, and ever so much more of accident and disap- 
pointment, of impatience and privation,—all these little 
troubles, which, circumstantially set forth in a romance, 
would certainly find sympathizing readers, I must here omit. 
However, to bring this merely contemplative account nearer 
to a living experience to a youthful sympathy, I may insert 
some songs, which are indeed well known but are perhaps 
especially impressive in this place. 


Heart, my heart, O, what hath changed thee? 
What doth weigh on thee so sore? 
What hath from myself estranged thee, 
That I scarcely know thee more? 
Gone is all which once seemed dearest, 
Gone the care which once was nearest 
Gone thy toils and tranquil bliss, 
Ah! how couldst thou come to this?” 


Does that bloom so fresh and youthful,— 
That divine and lovely form,— 

That sweet look, so good and truthful, 
Bind thee with resistless charm? 

Tf I swear no more to see her, 

If I man myself, and flee her, 
Soon I find my efforts vain 
Fore’d to seek her once again. 


She with magic thread has bound me 
That defies my strength or skill, 
She has drawn a circle round me, 
Holds me fast against my will. 
Cruel maid, her charms enslave me, 
I must live as she would have me, 
Ah! how great the change to me! 
Love! when wilt thou set me free! 


LILI’S SOIRKES. 8] 


With resistless power why dost thou press me 

___ Into scenes so bright? 

Had I not—good youth—so much to bless me 
In the lonely night? 


In my little chamber close I found me, 
In the moon's cold beams; 

And their quivering light fell softly round me, 
While I lay in dreams. 


And by hours of pure, unmingled pleasure, 
All my dreams were blest, 

While I felt her image, as a treasure, 
Deep within my breast. 


Is it I, she at the table places, 
*Mid so many lights? 
Yes, to meet intolerable faces, 
She her slave invites. 


Ah! the Spring’s fresh fields no longer cheer me, 
Flowers no sweetness bring; 

Augel, where thou art, all sweets are near me,— 
Love, Nature, and Spring. 


Whoever reads these songs attentively to himself or better 
still, sings them with feeling, will certainly feel a breath of 
the fulness of those happy hours stealing over him. 

But we will not take leave of that greater, and more bril- 
liant society, without adding some further remarks, especially 
to explain the close of the second poem. 

She, whom I was only accustomed to see in a simple dress 
which was seldom changed, now stood before me on such 
occasions in all the splendor of elegant fashion, and still she 
was the same. Her usual grace and kindliness of manner 
remained, only I should say her gift of attracting shone more 
conspicuous ;——perhaps, because, brought into contact with 
several persons, she seemed called upon to express herself 
with more animation, and to exhibit herself on more sides, as 
various characters approached her. At any rate, I could 
not deny, on the one hand, that these strangers were annoy- 
ing to me, while on the other I would not for a great Sal 


have deprived myself of the pleasure of witnessing her talents! 
Gg wt 
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for society, and of seeing that she was made for 4 wider and 
more general sphere. 

Though covered with ornaments it was still the same 
bosom that had opened to me its inmost secrets, and into 
which I could look as clearly as into my own; they were still 
the same lips that had so lately described to me the state of 
things amidst which she had grown up, and had spent her 
early years. Every look that we interchanged, every accom- 
panying smile, bespoke a noble feeling of mutual intelligence, 
and I was myself astonished, here in the crowd, at the secret 
innocent understanding which existed between us in the most 
human, the most natural way. 

But with returning spring, the pleasant freedom of the 
country was to knit still closer these relations. Offenbach on 
the Main showed even then the considerable beginnings of a 
city, which promised to formitself intime. Beautiful, and for 
the times, splendid buildings, were already erected. Of these 
Uncle Bernard, (to call him by his familar title) inhabited the 
largest; extensive factories were adjoming; D’Orville, a 
lively young man of amiable qualities, lived opposite. Con- 
tiguous gardens and terraces, reaching down to the Main, and 
affording a free egress in every direction into the lovely sur- 
rounding scenery, put both visitors and residents in excellent 
humor. The lover could not find a more desirable spot for 
indulging his feelings. 

I lived at the house of John André, and since I am kere 
forced to mention this man, who afterwards made himself 
well enough known, I must indulge in a short digression, in 
order to give some idea of the state of the Opera at that 
time. 

In Frankfort, Marchand was director of the theatre, and 
exerted himself in his own person to do all that was possible. 
In his best years he had been a fine, large well-made man, the 
easy and gentle qualities appeared to predominate in his cha- 
racter; his presence on the stage, therefore, was agreeable 
enough. He had perhaps as much voice as was required for 
the execution of any of the musical works of that day; aceor- 
dingly he endeavoured to adapt to our stage the large and 
smaller French operas. 

_ The part of the father in Grétry’s opera of “ Beauty and 
the Beast,” particularly suited him and his acting was quite 
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expressive in the scene of the Vision which was contrived at 
the back of the stage. 

This opera, successful in its way, approached, however the 
lofty style, and was calculated to excite the tenderest feelings. 
On the other hand a Demon of Realism had got possession of 
the opera-house; operas founded upon different crafts and 
classes were brought out. The Huntsmen, the Covpers, and I 
know not what else, were produced; André chose the Potter. 
He had written the words himself, and upon that part of the 
text which belonged to him, had lavished his whole musical 
talent. 

I was lodging with him, and will only say so much as occa- 
sion demands of this ever ready poet and composer. 

He was a man of an innate lively talent and was se:tled at 
Offenbach, where he properly carried on a mechanical busines 
and manufacture: he floated between the chapel-master (or 
Precentor) and the dilettante. In the hope of meriting the 
former title, he toiled very earnestly to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the science of music; in the latter character he 
was inclined to repeat his own compositions without end. 

Among the persons who at this time were most active in 
filling and enlivening our circle, the pastor Ewald must be 
first named. In society an intellectual agreeable companion, 
he still carried on in private quietly and diligently the 
studies of his profession, and in fact afterwards honourably 
distinguished himself in the province of theology. Ewald in 
short was an indispensable member of our circle, being quick 
alike of comprehension and reply. 

Lili’s pianoforte-playnmg completely fettered our good 
André to our society ; what with instructing, conducting, and 
executing, there were few hours of the day or night in 
which he was not either in the family circle or at our social 
parties. 

Biirger’s ‘‘ Leonore,” then but just published, and received 
with enthusiasm by the Germans, had been set to music by 
by him; this piece he was always forward to execute however 
often it might be encored. 

I too, who was in the habit of repeating pieces of poetry 
with animation, was always ready to recite it. Our friends 
at this time did not get weary of the constant repetition of 
the same thing. When the company had their choice 

G2 
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which of us they would rather hear, the decision was often in 
my favour. ‘ 

All this (however it might be) served to prolong the inter- 
course of the lovers: They knew no bounds, and between them 
both they easily managed to keep the good John André con- 
tinually in motion, that by repetitions he might make his 
music last till midnight. The two lovers thus secured for 
themselves, a precious and indispensable opportunity. 

If we walked out early in the morning, we found ourselves 
in the freshest air, but not precisely in the country. Impos- 
ing buildings, which at that time would have done honor to a 
city; gardens, spreading before us and easily overlooked, with 
their smooth flower and ornamental beds; a clear prospect 
commanding the opposite banks of the river, over whose 
surface even at an early hour might be seen floating a busy 
line of rafts or nimble market-skiffs and boats—these toge- 
ther formed a gently gliding, living world, in harmony with 
love’s tender feelings. Even the lonely rippling of the waves 
and rustling of the reeds in a softly flowing stream was highly 
refreshing, and never failed to throw a decidedly tranquilliz- 
ing spell over those who approached the spect. A clear sky 
of the finest season of the year overarched the whole, and 
most pleasant was it to renew morning after morning her dear 
society, in the midst of such scenes! 

Should such a mode of life seem too irregular, too trivial to 
the earnest reader, let him consider that between what is here 
brought closely together for the sake of a convenient order, 
there intervened whole days and weeks of renunciation, other 
engagements and occupations, and indeed an insupportable 
tedium. 

Men and women were busily engaged in their spheres of 
duty. I, too, out of regard for the present and the future. 
delayed not to attend to all my obligations; and I found time 
enough to finish that to which my talent and my passiou 
irresistibly impelled me. 

The earliest hours of the morning I devoted to poetry; te 
nuddle of the day was assigned to worldly business, which 
was handled in a manner quite peculiar. My father, a 
swerough and indeed finished jurist, managed himself such 
tuciness as arose from the care of his own property, and a 
connexion with highly valued friends; for although his 
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character as Imperial Councillor did not allow him to practise, 
he was at hand as legal adviser to many a friend, while the 
papers he had prepared were signed by a regular advocate, 
who received a consideration for every such signature. 

This activity of his had now become more lively since 
my return, and I could easily remark, that he prized my 
talent higher than my practice, and on that account did what 
he could to leave me time for my poetical studies and produc- 
tions. Sound and thoroughly apt, but slow of conception 
and execution, he studied the papers as private Referendarius, 
and when we came together, he would state the case, and left 
me to work it out, in which I shewed so much readiness, that 
he felt a father’s purest joy, and once could not refrain from 
declaring, ‘that, if I were not of his own blood, he should 
envy me.” 

To lighten our work we had engaged a scribe whose cha- 
racter and individuality, well worked out, would have helped 
to adorn a romance. After his school-years, which had been 
profitably spent, and in which he had become fully master of 
Latin, and acquired some other useful branches of knowledge, 
a dissipated academic life had brought trouble on the remain- 
der of his days. He dragged on a wretched existence for a 
time in sickness and in poverty, till at last he contrived to 
improve his circumstances by the aid of'a fine hand-writing 
and a readiness at accounts. Employed by some advocates, 
he gradually acquired an accurate knowledge of the formali- 
ties of legal business, and by his faithfulness and punctuality 
made every one he served his patron. He had been fre- 
quently employed by our family, and was always at hand in 
matters of law and account. 

He also was an useful assistant in our continually increas- 
ing business, which consisted not only of law matters, but 
also of various sorts of commissions, orders and transit agen- 
cies. In the council-house he knew all the passages and 
windings; in his way, he was in tolerable favor at both bur- 
gomasters’ audiences; and since, from his first entrance into 
office, and even during the times of his equivocal behaviour, he 
had been well acquainted with many of the new senators, 
some of whom had quickly risen to the dignity of Schoffen, he 
had acquired a certain confidence, which might be called a 
sort of influence. All this he knew how to turn to the 
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advantage of his patrons, and since the state of his health 
forced him to limit his application to writing, he was always 
found ready to execute every commission or order with care. 

His presence was not disagreeable; he was slender in per- 
son and of regular features; his manner was unobtrusive, 
though a certain expression betrayed his conviction that he 
knew all what was necessary to be done; moreover, he was 
cheerful and dexterous in clearing away difficulties. He 
must have been full forty, and (to say the same thing over 
again), [regret that I have never introduced him as the main- 
spring in the machinery of some novel. 

Hoping that my more serious readers are now somewhat 
satisfied by what I have just related, I will venture to turn 
again to that bright point of tire, when love and friendship 
shone in their fairest light. 

It was in the nature of such social circles that all birth- 
days should be carefully celebrated, with every variety of 
rejoicing; it was in honor of the birth-day of the pastor 
Ewald, that the following song was written :— 


When met in glad communion, 
When warm’d by love and wine, 
To sing this song in union, 
Our voices we'll combine, 
Through God, who first united, 
Together we remain : 
The flame which once He lighted, 
He now revives again. 


Since this song has been preserved until this day, and 
there is scarcely a merry party at which it is not joyfully 
revived, we commend it also to all that shall come after us, 
and to all who sing it or recite it we wish the same delight 
and inward satisfaction which we then had, when we had no 
thought of any wider world, but felt ourselves a world to 
ourselves in that narrow circle. 

It will, of course, be expected that Lili’s birth-day, which, 
on the 23rd June, 1775, returned for the seventeenth time, 
was to be celebrated with peculiar honours. She had pro- 
mised to come to Offenbach at noon; and I must observe that 
our friends, with a happy unanimity, had laid aside all 
customary compliments at this festival, and had prepared 
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for her reception and entertainment nothing but such heartfelt 
tokens, as were worthy of her. 

Busied with such pleasant duties, I saw the sun go down, 
announcing a bright day to follow, and promising its glad 
beaming presence at our feast, when Lili’s brother, George, 
who knew not how to dissemble, came somewhat rudely into 
the chamber, and, without sparing our feelings, gave us to 
understand that to-morrow’s intended festival was put off; 
he himself could not tell how, or why, but his sister had bid 
him say that it would be wholly impossible for her to come 
to Offenbach at noon that day, and take part in the intended 
festival; she had no hepe of arriving before evening. She 
knew and felt most sensibly how vexatious and disagreeable 
it must be to me and all her friends, but she begged me very 
earnestly to invent some expedient which might soften and 
perhaps do away the unpleasant effects of this news, which 
she left it to me to announce. IfI could, she would give me 
her warmest thanks. 

I was silent for a moment, but I quickly recovered myself. 
and, as if by heavenly inspiration, saw what was to be done. 
“Make haste, George!”’ I cried; ‘tell her to make herself 
easy, and do her best to come towards evening; I promise 
that this very disappointment shall be turned into a cause of 
rejoicing!’”? The boy was curious, and wanted to know how? 
I refused to gratify his curiosity, notwithstanding that he 
called to his aid all the arts and all the influence which a 
brother of our beloved can presume to exercise. 

No sooner had he gone, than I walked up and down in my 
chamber with a singular self-satisfaction; and, with the glad, 
free feeling that here was a brilliant opportunity of proving 
myself her devoted servant, I stitched together several sheets 
of paper with beautiful silk, as suited alone such an occasional 
poem, and hastened to write down the title: 


“SHE Comzs Nort! 


“A Mournful Family Piece, which, by the sore visitation of 
Divine Providence, will be represented in the most natural 
manner on the 23rd of June, 1775, at Offenbach-on-the- 
Maine. The action lasts from morning until evening.” 


I have not by me either the origizal or a copy of this jes 
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d'esprit; I have often inquired after one, but have never 
been able to get a trace of it; I must therefore compose it 
anew, a thing which, in the general way, is not difficult. 

The scene is at D’Orville’s house and garden in Offenbach; 
the action opens with the domestics, of whom each one plays 
his special part, and evident preparations for a festival are 
being made. The children, drawn to the life, run in and out 
among them; the master appears and the mistress, actively 
discharging her appropriate functions; then, in the midst of 
the hurry and bustle of active preparation comes in neigh- 
bour Hans André, the indefatigable composer; he seats him- 
self at the piano, and calls them all together to hear him try 
his new song, which he has just finished for the festival. He 
gathers round him the whole house, but all soon disperse 
again to attend to pressing duties; one is called away by. 
another, this person wants the help of that; at last, the 
arrival of the gardener draws attention to the preparations in 
the grounds and on the water; wreaths, banners with orna- 
mental inscriptions, in short, nothing is forgotten. 

While they are all assembled around the most attractive 
objects, in steps a messenger, who, as a sort of humorous go- 
between, was also entitled to play his part, and who although 
he has had plenty of drink-money, could still pretty shrewdly 
guess what was the state of the case. He sets a high value on 
his packet, demands a glass of wine and a wheaten roll, and 
after some roguish hesitation hands over his despatches. The 
master of the house lets his arms drop, the papers fall to the 
floor, he calls out: ‘Let me go to the table! let me go to the 
bureau that I may brush.” . 

The spirited intercourse of vivacious persons is chiefly 
distinguished by a certain symbolical style of speech and 
gesture. A sort of conventional idiom arises, which, while it 
makes the initiated very happy, is unobserved by the stranger, 
or, if observed, is disagreeable. | 

Among Lili’s most pleasing particularities was the one 
which is here expressed by the word brushing, and which 
manifested itself whenever anything disagreeable was said or 
told, especially when she sat at table, or was near any flat 
surface. 

It had its origin in a most fascinating but odd expedient, 
which she once had recourse to when a stranger, sitting near 
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her at table, uttered something unseemly. Without altering 
der mild countenance, she brushed with her right hand, most 
prettily, across the table-cloth, and deliberately pushed off 
on to the floor everything she reached with this gentle motion. 
I know not what did not fall:—knives, forks, bread, salt- 
cellar, and also something belonging to her neighbour; every 
one was startled; the servants ran up, and no one knew what 
it all meant, except the observing ones, who were delighted 
that she had rebuked and checked an impropriety in so pretty 
a manner. 

Here now was a symbol found to express the repulsion of 
anything disagreeable, which still is frequently made use of 
in clever, hearty, estimable, well-meaning, and not thoroughly 
polished society. We all adopted the motion of the right 
hand as a sign of reprobation; the actual brushing away of 
objects was a thing which afterwards she herself indulged in 
only moderately and with good taste. 

When, therefore, the poet gives to the master of the house, 
as a piece of dumb shew, this desire for brushing, (a habit 
which had become with us a second nature,) the meaning and 
effect of the action and its tendency, are at once apparent; 
for while he threatens to sweep everything from all flat sur- 
faces, everybody tries to hinder him, and to pacify hin, till 
finally he throws himself exhausted on a seat. 

“What has happened?” all exclaim. ‘Is she sick? Is 
any one dead?” ' “‘ Read! read!” cries D’Orville, “there it 
lies on the ground.” The despatch is picked up; they read 
it, and exclaim: She comes not! 

The great terror had prepared them for a greater ;—but 
she was well—nothing had happened to her! no one of the 
family was hurt; hope pointed still to the evening. 

André, who in the meanwhile had kept on with his music, 
came running up at last, consoling and seeking consolation. 
Pastor Ewald and his wife likewise came in quite character- 
istically, disappointed and yet reasonable, sorry for the dis- 
appointment and yet quietly accepting all for the best. Every- 
thing now is at sixes and sevens, until the calm and exemplary 
uncle Bernard finally approaches, expecting a good breakfast 
and a comfortable dinner; and he is the only one who sees the 
matter from the right point of view. He, by reasonable 
speeches, sets all to rights, just as in the Greek tragedy a god 
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manages with a few words to clear up the perplexities of the 
greatest heroes. 

Dashed off “currente calamo,” it was yet late at night 
before I had finished it and given it to a messenger with 
instructions to deliver it the next morning in Offenbach, pre- 
cisely at ten o'clock. 

Next day when I awoke, it was one of the brightest 
morniugs possible, and, I set off just in time to arrive at 
Offenbach, as I purposed, precisely at noon. 

I was received with the strangest charivari of salutations; 
the interrupted feast was scarcely mentioned; they scolded 
and rated me, because I had taken them off so well. The 
domestics were contented with being introduced on the same 
stage with their superiors; only the children, those most 
decided and indomitable realists, obstinately insisted that 
they had not talked so and so, that everything in fact went 
quite differently from the way in which it there stood written. 
I appeased them by some foretastes of the supper-table, and 
they loved me as much as ever. A cheerful dinner-party, 
with some though not all of our intended festivities, put us in 
the mood of receiving Lili: with less splendor, but perhaps the 
more affectionately. She came, and was welcomed by cheer- 
ful, nay, merry faces, surprised to find that her staying away 
had not marred all our cheerfulness. They told her every- 
thing, they laid the whole thing before her, and she, in her 
dear sweet way, thanked me as only she could thank. 

It required no remarkable acuteness to perceive, that her 
absence from the festival in her honor was not accidental, but 
had been caused by gossiping about the intimacy between us. 
However, this had not the slightest influence either on our 
sentiments or our behavior, 

At this season of the year there never failed to be a varied 
throng of visitors from the city. Frequently I did not join 
the company until late in the evening, when I found her 
apparently sympathizing; and since I commonly appeared 
only for a few hours, I was glad of an opportunity to be 
useful to her in any way, by attending to or undertaking 
some commission, whether trifling or not, in her behalf. 
And indeed this service is the most delightful which a man 
can enter upon, as the old romances of chivalry contrive how 
to intimate in their obscure, but powerful manner. That she 
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ruled over me, was not to be concealed, ard this pride she 
might well allow herself; for in this contest the victor and 
the vanquished both triumph, and enjoy an equal glory. 

This my repeated, though often brief cooperation, was 
always so much the more effective. John André had always 
store of music; I contributed new pieces either by others or 
myself; so that poetical and musical blossoms showered down 
upon us. It was altogether a brilliant time; a certain excite- 
ment reigned in the company, and there were no insipid 
moments. Without further question it seemed to be com- 
municated to all the rest. For where inclination and passion 
come out in their own bold nature, they encourage timid 
souls, who cannot comprehend why they should suppress their 
equally valid rights. Hence relations, which hitherto were 
more or less concealed, were now seen to intertwine them- 
selyes without reserve; while others, which did not confess 
themselves so openly, still glided on agreeably in the shade. 

If, because of my multifarious avocations, I could not pass 
whole days out of doors with her, yet the clear evenings gave 
us opportunity for prolonged meetings in the open air. 
Loving souls will be pleased to read the following event. 

Ours was a condition of which it stands written: ‘TI sleep, 
but my heart wakes; the bright and the dark hours were 
alike; the light of the day could not outshine the light of 
love, and the night was made as the brightest day by the 
radiance of passion. 

One clear starlight evening we had been walking about in 
the open country till it was quite late; and after I had seen 
her and her friends home to their several doors, and finally 
had taken leave of her, I felt so little inclined to sleep that I 
did not hesitate to set off on another ramble. I took the 
highroad to Frankfort, giving myself up to my thoughts anda 
hopes; here I seated myself on a bench, in the purest still- 
ness of night, under the gleaming starry heavens, that I might 
belong only to myself and her. ; 

My attention was attracted by a sound quite near me, 
which I could not explain; it was not a rattling, nor a 
rustling noise, and on closer observation I discovered that it 
was under the ground, and caused by the working of some 
little animal. It might be a hedge-hog, or a weasel, or what- 
ever creature labors in that way at such hours. 
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Having set off again towards the city and got near to the 
Réderberg, I recognised, by their chalk-white gleam, the 
steps which lead up to the vineyards. I ascended them, sat 
down, and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the twilight had already dawned, and I 
found myself opposite the high wall, which in earlier times 
had been erected to defend the heights on this side. Saxen- 
hausen lay before me, light mists marked out the course of 
the river; it was cool, and to me most welcome. 

There I waited till the sun, rising gradually behind me, 
lighted up the opposite landscape. It was the spot where I 
was again to see my beloved, and I returned slowly back to 
the paradise which surrounded her yet sleeping. 

On account of my increasing circle of business, which, 
from love to her, I was anxious to extend and to establish, 
my visits to Offenbach became more rare, and hence arose a 
somewhat painful predicament; so that it might well be 
remarked, that, for the sake of the future, one postpones and 
loses the present. 

As my prospects were now gradually improving, I took 
them to be more promising than they really were, and I 
thought the more about coming to a speedy explanation, since 
so public an intimacy could not go on much longer without 
misconstruction. And, as is usual in such cases, we did not 
expressly say it to one another; but the feeling of being 
mutually pleased in every way, the full conviction that a 
separation was impossible, the confidence reposead in one 
another,—all this produced such a seriousness, that I, who 
had firmly resolved never again to get involved in any 
troublesome connexion of the kind, and who found myself, 
nevertheless, entangled in this, without the certainty of a 
favorable result, was actually beset with a heaviness of mind, 
to get rid of which I plunged more and more in indifferent 
worldly affairs, from which apart from my beloved I had no 
care to derive either profit or pleasure. 

In this strange situation, the like of which many, no doubt, 
have with pain experienced, there came to our aid a female 
friend of the family, who saw through characters and situa- 
tions very clearly. She was called Mademoiselle Delf; she 
presided with her elder sister over a little business in Heidel- 
berg, and on several occasions had received many favors from 
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the greater Frankfort commission-house. She had known 
and loved Lili from her youth; she was quite a peculiar 
person, of an earnest, masculine look, and with an even, firm 
hasty step. She had had peculiar reason to adapt herself to 
the warld, and hence she understood it, in a certain sense at 
least. She could not be called intriguing; she was accus- 
tomed to consider distant contingencies, and to carry out her 
plans in silence: but then she had the gift of seeing an oppor- 
tunity, and if she found people wavering betwixt doubt and 
resolution, at the moment when everything depended upon 
decision, she skilfully contrived to infuse into their minds 
such a force of character, that she seldom failed to accomplish 
her purpose. Properly speaking she had no selfish ends; to 
have done anything, to have completed anything, especially 
to have brought about a marriage, was reward enough for 
her. She had long since seen through our position, and, in 
repeated visits, had carefully observed the state of affairs, so 
that she had finally convinced herself that the attachment 
must be favored; that our plans, honestly but not very skil- 
fully taken in hand and prosecuted, must be promoted, and 
shat this little romance be brought to a close as speedily as 
possible. 

For many years she had enjoyed the confidence of Lili’s 
mother. Introduced by me to my parents, she had managed 
to make herself agreeable to them; for her rough sort of 
manner is seldom offensive in an imperial city, and backed by 
cleverness and tact, is even welcome. She knew very well 
our wishes ard our hopes; her love of meddling made her 
see in all this a call upon her good offices; in short she had 
a conversation with our parents. How she commenced it, 
bow she put aside the difficulties which must have stood in 
her way, I know not; but she came to us one evening and 
bro ght the consent. ‘Jake each other by the hand!” cried 
she, in her pathetic yet commanding manner. I stood 
opposite to Lili and offered her my hand; she, not indeea 
hesitatingly, but still slowly, placed hers in it. After a long 
and deep breath we fell with lively emotion into each other's 
arms. 

It was a strange degree of the overruling Providence, that 
in the course of my singular history, I should also have 
experienced the feelings of one who is betrothed. 
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I may venture to assert, that for a truly moral man it is the 
pleasantest of all recollections. It is delightful to recall those 
feelings, which are with difficulty expressed and are hardly 
explained. For him the state of things is all at once changed; 
the sharpest oppositions are removed, the most inveterate dif- 
ferences are adjusted; prompting nature, ever warning reason, 
the tyrannizing impulses, and the sober law, which before kept 
up a perpetual strife within us, all are now reconciled in 
friendly unity, and at the festival, so universally celebrated 
with solemn rites, that which was forbidden is commanded, and 
that which was penal is raised to an inviolable duty. 

The reader will learn with moral approval that from this 
time forward a certain change took place in me. If my 
beloved had hitherto been looked upon as beautiful, graceful, 
and attractive, now she appeared to me a being of superior 
worth and excellence. She was as it were a double person: 
her grace and loveliness belonged to me,—that I felt as for- 
merly; but the dignity of her character, her self-reliance, her 
confidence in all persons remained her own. I beheld it, I 
looked through it, I was delighted with it as with a capital 
of which I should enjoy the interest as long as I lived. 

There is depth and significance in the old remark: on the 
summit of fortune one abides not long. ‘The consent of the 
parties on both sides, so gained in such a peculiar manner by 
Demoiselle Delf, was now ratified silently and without further 
formality. But as soon as we believe the matter to be all 
settled—as soon as the ideal, as we may well call it, of a 
betrothal is over, and it begins to pass into the actual and to 
enter soberly into facts, then too often comes a crisis. The 
outward world is utterly unmerciful, and it has reason, for it 
must maintain its authority at all costs; the confidence of 
passion is very great, and we see it too often wrecked upon 
the rocks of opposing realities. A young married couple who 
enter upon life, unprovided with sufficient means, can pro- 
mise themselves no honey-mwon, especially in these latter 
times; the world immediately presses upon them with incom- 
patible demands, which, if not satisfied, make the young 
couple appear ridiculous. 

Of the insufficiency of the means which for the attainment 
of my end, I had anxiously scraped together, I could not 
before be aware, because they had held out up to a certain 
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point; but now the end was drawing nearer, I saw that 
matters were not quite what they ought to be. 

The fallacy, which passion finds so convenient, was now 
exposed in all its inconsistency. My house, my domestic 
circumstances, had to be considered in all their details, with 
some soberness. The consciousness, that his house would one 
day contain a daughter-in-law, lay indeed at the bottom of my 
father’s design; but then what sort of a lady did he con- 
template? , 

At the end of our third part, the reader made the ac- 
quaintance of the gentle, dear, intelligent, beautiful, and 
talented maiden, so always like herself, so affectionate, and 
yet so free from passion; she was a fitting key-stone to the 
arch already builtand curved. But here, upon calm unbiassed 
consideration, it could not be denied that, in order to establish 
the newly acquired treasure in such a function, a new arch 
would have to be built! 

However this had not yet become clear to me, and still lesa 
was it so to her mind. But now when I tried to fancy myself 
bringing her to my home, she did not seem somehow to suit 
it exactly. It appeared to me something like what I had 
myself experienced, when I first joined her social circle: in 
order to give no offence to the fashionable people I met there, 
I found it necessary to make a great change in my style of 
dress. But this could not be so easily done with the domestic 
arrangement of a stately burgher’s house, which, rebuilt in 
the olden style, had with its antique ornaments, given an old- 
fashioned character to the habits of its inmates. 

Moreover, even after our parents’ consent had been gained, 
it had not been possible to establish friendly relations or 
intercourse between our respective families. Different reli- 
gious opinions produced different manners; and if the amiable 
girl had wished to continue in any way her former mode of 
life, it would have found neither opportunity nor place in our 
moderate-sized house. 

If I had never thought of all this until now, it was because 
I had been quieted by the opening of fine prospects from with- 
out, and the hope of getting some valuable appointment. An 
active spirit gets a footing everywhere: capacities, talents 
ereate confidence; every one thinks that a change of manage- 
ment is all that is needed. The earnestness of youth finds 
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favour, genius is trusted for everything, though its power is 
only of a certain kind. 

The intellectual and literary domain of Germany was at 
that time regarded as but newly broken ground. Among the 
business-people there were prudent men, who desired skilful 
cultivators and prudent managers for the fields about to be 
turned up. Even the respectable and well established Free- 
Mason’s lodge, with the most distinguished members of which 
T had become acquainted through my intimacy with Lilh, con- 
trived in a suitable manner to get me introduced to them; 
but I, from a feeling of independence, which afterwards 
appeared to me madness, declined all closer connection with 
them, not perceiving that these men, though already bound 
together in a higher sense, would yet do much to further my 
own ends, so nearly related to theirs. 

I return to more personal matters. 

In such cities as Frankfort, men often hold several situa- 
tions together, such as residentships, and agencies, the number 
of which may by diligence be indefinitely increased. Something 
of this sort now occurred to me, and at first sight it seemed 
both advantageous and honorable. It was assumed that I 
should suit the place; and it would, under the conditions, 
certainly have succeeded, if it could have commanded the 
co-operation of the Chancery triad already described. We 
thus suppress our doubts; we dwell only on what is favorable, 
by powerful activity we overcome all wavering; whence there 
results a something untrue in our position, without the force 
of passion being in the least subdued. 


In times of peace there is no more interesting reading for 
the multitude than the public papers, which furnish early 
information of the latest doings in the world. The quiet opu- 
lent citizen exercises thus in an innocent way a party spirit, 
which in our finite nature we neither caa nor should get rid of. 
Every comfortable person thus gets up a faetitious interest, 
like that which is often felt in a bet, experiences an unreal 
gain or loss, and as in the theatre, feels a very lively, though 
imaginary sympathy in the good or evil fortune of others. 
This sympathy seems often arbitrary, but it rests on moral 
grounds. For now we give to praiseworthy designs the ap- 
plause they deserve; and now again, carried away by brilliant 
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successes, we turn to those whose plans we should otherwise 
have blamed. For all this there was abundant material. in 
those times. 

Frederick the Second, resting on his victories, seemed to 
hold in his hand the fate of Europe and the world; Catherine, 
a great woman, who had proved herself every way worthy of 
a throne, afforded ample sphere of action to able and highly 

gifted men, in extending the dominion of their Empress ; and 
as this was done at the expense of the Turks, whom we are in 
the habit of richly repaying for the contempt with which they 
look down upon us, it seemed as if it was no sacrifice of human 
life, when these infidels were slain by thousands. The burn- 
ing of the fleet in the harbor of Tschesme, caused a universai 
jubilee throughout the civilized world, and every one shared 
the exultation of a victory, when, in order to preserve a faith- 
ful picture of that great event, a ship of war was actually 
blown up on the roads of Leghorn, before the studio of an 
artist. Not long after this, a young northern king, to esta- 
blish his own authority, seized the reins of government, out of 
‘the hands of an oligarchy. The aristocrats whom he overthrew 
were not lamented, for aristocracy finds no favor with the 
public, since it is in its nature to work in silence, and it is the 
more secure the less talk it creates about itself; and in this 
case the people thought all the better of the young king, since 
in order to balance the enmity of the higher ranks, he was 
obliged to favor the lower, and to conciliate their good 


- The lively interest of the world was still more excited 
when a whole people prepared to effect their independence. 
Already had it witnessed a welcome spectacle of the same 
effort on a small scale: Corsica had long been the point to 
to which all eyes were directed; Paoli, when despairing of 
ever being able to carry out his patriotic designs, he passed 
through Germany to England, attracted and won all hearts; 
he was a fine man, slender, fair, full of grace and friendli- 
ness. I saw him in the house of Bethmann, where he stopped 
a short time, and received with cheerful cordiality the curious 
visitors who thronged to see him. But now similar events 
were to be repeated in a remote quarter of the globe: we 
wished the Americans all success, and the names of Franklin 


and Washington began to shine and sparkle in the firmament 
FH 
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of politics and war. Much had been accomplished to improve 
the condition of humanity, and now, when in France, a new 
and benevolent sovereign evinced the best intentions of devot- 
ing himself to the removal of so many abuses and to the 
noblest ends,—of introducing a regular and efficient system of 
political economy,—of dispensing with all arbitrary power and 
of ruling alone by law and justice; the brightest hopes spread 
over the world, and confident youth promised itself and to all- 
mankind a bright and noble future. 

In all these events, however, I only took part so far as they 
interested society in general; I myself and my immediate 
circle did not meddle with the news of the day; our affair was 
to study men; men in general we allowed to have their way. 

The quiet position of the German Fatherland, to which also 
my native city had now conformed for upwards ‘of a hundred 
years, had been fully preserved in spite of many wars and con- 
vulsions. A highly varied gradation of ranks, which, instead 
of holding the several classes apart, seemed to bind them the 
more closely together, had promoted the interest of all, from 
the highest to the lowest—from the Emperor to the Jew. If 
the sovereign princes stood in a subordinate relation to the 
Emperor, still their electoral rights and immunities thereby 
acquired and maintained, were a full compensation. More- 
over, the highest nobility belonged exclusively to the agnates 
of the royal houses, so that in the enjoyment of their distin- 
guished privileges, they could look upon themselves as equal 
with the highest and even superior to them in some sense, 
since, as Spiritual electors, they might take precedence of all 
others, and, as branches of the sacred hierarchy, hold an 
honorable and uncontested rank. 

If now we think of the extraordinary privileges which these 
ancient houses enjoyed, not only in their old patrimonial 
estates, but also in the ecclesiastical endowments, the knightly 
orders, the official administration of the Empire, and the old 
brotherhoods and alliances for mutual defence and protection, 
we can vainly conceive that this great body of influential men 
feeling themselves at once subordinated to and co-ordinate 
with the highest, and occupying their days with a regular round 
of employments, might weli be contented with their situation, 
and would without further anxiety seek only to secure and trans- 
rit to their successors the same comforts and prerogatives. 
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Nor was this class deficient in intellectual culture. Already for 
more than a century the decided proofs of high training in 
military and political science had been discernible in our noble 
soldiers and diplomatists. But at the same time there were 
many minds who, through literary and philosophical studies, 
had arrived at views not over favorable to the existing state 
of things. 

In Germany scarcely any one had as yet learned to look 
with envy on that monstrous privileged class, or to grudge its 
fortunate advantages. The middle class had devoted them- 
selves undisturbed to commerce and the sciences, and by 
these pursuits, as well as by the practice of the mechanic arts, so 
closely related to them, had raised themselves to a position of 
importance which fully balanced its political inferiority; the 
free or half-free cities favoured this activity, wlule individuals 
felt a certain quiet satisfaction in it. The man who increased 
his wealth, or enhanced his intellectual influence, especially in 
matters of law or state, could always be sure of enjoying both 
respect and authority. In the Supreme Courts of the empire, 
and indeed in all others, a learned bench stood parallel with the 
noble; the uncontrolled oversight of the one managed to keep in 
harmony with the deepest insight of the other; and experience 
could never detect a trace of rivalry between them; the noble 
felt secure in his exclusive and time-hallowed privileges, and 
the burgher felt it beneath his dignity to strive for a semblance 
of them by a little prefix to his name.* The merchant, the 
manufacturer, had enough to do to keep pace with those of 
other nations in progress and improvement. Leaving out of 
the account the usual temporary fluctuations, we may certainly 
say that it was on the whole a time of pure advance, such as 
had not appeared before, and such as, on account of another 
and greater progress both of mind and things, could not long 
continue. 

My position with regard to the higher classes at this time 
was very favorable. In Werther, to be sure, the disagree- 
able circumstances which arise just at the boundary between 
two distinct positions, were descanted upon with some impa- 
tience; but this was overlooked in consideration of the gene- 


* The ‘vor’ which in Germany those who are ennobled prefix ta 


their surnames. 
H 2 
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rally passionate character of the book, since every one felt 
that it had no reference to any immediate effect. ; 

But Gotz von Berlichingen had set me quite right with 
the upper classes; whatever improprieties might be charged 
upon my earlier literary productions, in this work I had with 
considerable learning and cleverness depicted the old German 
constitution, with its inviolable emperor at the head, with its 
many degrees of nobility, and a knight who, in a time of 
general lawlessness, had determined as a private man to act 
uprightly, if not lawfully, and thus fell into a very sorry pre- 
dicament. This complicated story, however, was not snatched 
from the air, but founded on fact; it was cheerfully lively, 
and consequently here and there a little modern, but it was, 
nevertheless, on the whole, in the same spirit as the brave and 
capable man had with some degree of skill set it forth in his 
own narrative. 

The family still flourished; its relation to the Frankish 
knighthood had remained in all its integrity, although that 
relation, like many others at that time, might have grown 
somewhat faint and nominal. 

Now all at once the little stream of Jaxt, and the castle of 
Jaxthausen, acquired a poetical importance; they, as well as 
the council-house at Heilbronn, were visited by travellers. 

It was known that I had the mind to write of other points 
of that historical period; and many a family, which could 
readily deduce its origin from that time, hoped to see its 
ancestors brought to the light in the same way. 

A strange satisfaction is generally felt, when a writer feli- 
eitously recalls a nation’s history to its recollection; mer 
rejoice in the virtues of their ancestors, and smile at the fail- 
ings, which they believe they themselves have long since got 
rid of. Such a delineation never fails to meet with sympathy 
and applause, and in this respect I enjoyed an envied influence. 

Yet it may be worth while: to remark, that among the 
numerous advances, and in the multitude of young persons 
who attached themselves to me, there was found no noble- 
man; on the other hand, many who had already arrived at 
the age of thirty sought me and visited me, and of these the 
willing and striving were pervaded by a joyful hope of 
earnestly developing themselves ‘n a national and eyen more 
universally humane sense. 
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At this time a general curiosity about the epoch between 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century had commenced, and was 
very lively. The works of Unricnu von Hurren had fallen 
into my hands, and I was not a little struck to see something 
so similar to what had taken place in his time, again manifest- 
ing itself in our later days. 

The following letter of Ulrich von Hutten to Billibald Pyrk- 
heymer, may therefore suitably find place here :— 

‘‘ What fortune gives us, it generally takes away again ; and 
not only that—everything else which accrues to man from 
without, is, we see, liable to accident and change. And yet, 
notwithstanding, I am now striving for honor, which I should 
wish to obtain, if possible, without envy, but still at any cost; 
for a fiery thirst for glory possesses me, so that I wish to be 
ennobled as highly as possible. I should make but a poor 
figure in my own eyes, dear Billibald, if, born in the rank, in 
the family I am, and of such ancestors, I could be content to 
hold myself to be noble, though I never ennobled myself by my 
own exertions. So great a work have I in my mind! my 
thoughts are higher! it is not that I would see myself pro- 
moted to a more distinguished and more brilliant rank; but I 
would fain seek a fountain elsewhere, out of which I might 
draw a peculiar nobility of my own, and not be counted 
among the faotitious nobility, contented with what I have 
received from my ancestors. On the contrary, I would add 
to those advantages something of my own, which may, from 
me, pass over to my posterity. 

“Therefore, in my studies and my efforts, I proceed in 
opposition to the opinion of those who consider that what 
actually exists is enough; for to me nothing of that sort is 
enough, according to what I have already confessed to you of 
my ambition in this respect. And I here avow that I do not 
envy those who, starting from the lowest stations, have 
climbed higher than myself; for on this point I by no means 
agree with those of my own rank, who are wont to sneer at 
persons who, of a lower origin, have, by their own talents, 
raised themselves to eminence. For those with perfect right 
are to be preferred to us, who have seized for themselves and 
taken possession of the material of glory, which we ourselves 
neglected; they may be the sons of fullers or of tanners, but 
they have contrived to attain their ends, by struggling with 
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greater difficulties than we ever had against us. ‘The ignorant 
man, who envies him who by his knowledge has distinguished 
himself, is not only to be called a fool, but is to be reckoned 
among the miserable—indeed among the most miserable; and 
with this disease are our nobles especially affected, that they 
look with an evil eye upon such accomplishments. For what, in 
God’s name! is it to envy one who possesses that which we have 
despised? Why have we not applied ourselves to the law? 
why have we not ourselves this excellent learning, the best 
arts? And now fullers, shoemakers, and wheelwrights, go 
before us. Why have we forsaken our post, why left the 
most liberal studies to hired servants and (shamefully for us!) 
to the very lowest of the people? Most justly has that inhe- 
ritance of nobility which we have thrown away been taken 
possession of by every clever and diligent plebeian who makes 
it profitable by its own industry. Wretched beings that we 
are, who neglect that which suffices to raise the very humblest 
above us; let us cease to envy, and strive also to obtain 
what others, to our deep disgrace, have claimed for them- 
selves. 

“Kivery longing for glory is honorable; all striving for the 
excellent is praiseworthy. To every rank may its own honor 
remain, may its own ornaments be secured to it! Those 
statues of my ancestors I do not despise any more than the 
richly endowed pedigree; but whatever their worth may be, 
it is not ours, unless by our own merits we make it ours; nor 
can it endure, if the nobility do not adopt the habits which 
become them. In vain will yondcr fat and corpulent head of 
a noble house point to the images of his ancestors, whilst he 
humself, inactive, resembles a clod rather than those whose 
virtues throw a halo upon his name from bygone days. 

“So much have I wished most fully and most. frankly to 
confide to you respecting my ambition and my nature.’’ 

Although, perhaps, not exactly in the same train of ideas, 
yet the same excellent and strong sentiments had I to hear 
from my more distinguished friends and acquaintances, of 
which the results appeared in an honest activity. It had 
become a creed, that every one must earn for himself a per- 
sonal nobility, and if any rivalry appeared in those fine days, 
it was from above downwards. 


We others, on the contrary, had what we wished; the free 
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and approved exercise of the talents lent to us by nature, as 
far as could consist with all our civil relations. 

For my native city had in this a very peculiar position, and 
one which has not been enough considered. While of the 
free imperial cities the northern could boast of an extended 
commerce, but the southern, declining in commercial import-: 
ance, cultivated the arts and manufactures with more success; 
Frankfort on the Main exhibited a somewhat mixed character, 
combining the results of trade, wealth, and capital, with the 
passion for learning, and its collection of works of art. 

The Lutheran Confession controlled its government; the 
ancient lordship of the Gan, now bearing the name of the house 
of Limburg; the house of Frauenstein, originally only a club, 
but during the troubles occasioned by the lower classes, faith- 
ful to the side of intelligence; the jurist, and others well to 
do and well disposed—none was excluded from the magis- 
tracy; even those mechanics who had upheld the cause of 
order at a critical time, were eligible to the council, though 
they were only stationary in their place. The other constitu- 
tional counterpoises, formal institutions, and whatever else 
belongs to such a constitution, afforded employment to the 
activity of many persons; while trade and manufacture, in so 
favorable a situation, found no obstacle to their growth and 
prosperity. 

The higher nobility kept to itself, unenvied and almost un- 
noticed ; a second class pressing close upon it was forced to be 
more active; and resting upon old wealthy family founda- 
tions, sought to distinguish itself by political and legal 
learning. 

The members of the so-called Reformed persuasion (Cal- 
vinists) composed, like the refugees in other places, a distin- 
guished class, and when they rode out in fine equipages on 
Sundays to their service in Bockenheim, seemed almost to 
celebrate a sort of triumph over the citizen’s party, who had 
the privilege of going to church on foot in good weather and 
in bad. 

The Roman Catholics were scarcely noticed; but they also 
were aware of the advantages which the other two confessions 
had appropriated to themselves. 


EIGHTEENTH BOOK. 


Return1NG to literary matters, I must bring forward a cir- 
cumstance which had great influence on the German poetry 
of this period, and which is especially worthy of remark, be- 
cause this very influence has lasted through the history of our 
poetic art to the present day, and will not be lost even in the 
future. 

From the earlier times, the Germans were accustomed to 
rhyme; it had this advantage in its favour, that one could 
proceed in a very naive manner, scarcely doing more than 
count the syllables. If with the progress of improvement 
attention began more or less instinctively to be paid also to 
the sense and signification of the syllables, this was highly 
praiseworthy, and a merit which many poets contrived to 
make their own. The rhyme was made to mark the close of 
the poetical proposition :; the smaller divisions were indicated 
_ by shorter lines, and a naturally refined ear began to make 
provision for variety and grace. But now all at once rhyme 
was rejected before it was considered that the value of the 
syllables had nct as yet. been decided, indeed that it was a 
difficult thing to decide. Klopstock took the lead. How 
earnestly he toiled and what he has accomplished is well 
known. Every one felt the uncertainty of the matter, many 
did not like to run a risk, and stimulated by this natural ten- 
dency, they snatched at a poetic prose. Gessner’s extremely 
charming Idylls opened an endless path. Klopstock wrote 
the dialogue of Hermann’s Schlacht (Hermann’s Battle) in 
prose, as well as Der Tod Adams (The Death of Adam). 
Through the domestic tragedies as well as the more classic 
dramas, a style more lofty and more impassioned gained pos- 
session of the theatre; while, on the other hand, the Iambic 
verse of five feet, which the example of the English had 
spread among us, was reducing poesy to prose. But in gene- 
ral the demand for rhythm and for rhyme could not be 
age Ramler, though proceeding on vague principles 
eS ie ie NE severe with respect to his own productions), 

eip exercising the same severity upon those of 
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others. He transformed prose into verse, altered and im- 
proved the works of others, by which means he earned little 
thanks and only confused the matter still more. Those suc- 
ceeded best who still conformed to the old custom of rhyme 
with a certain observance of syllabic quantity, and who, 
guided by a natural taste, observed laws though unexpressed 
and undetermined; as, for example, Wieland, who, although 
inimitable, for a long time served asa model to more moderate 
talents. 

But still in any case the practice remained uncertain, and 
there was no one, even among the best, who might not for the 
moment have gone astray. Hence the misfortune, that this 
epoch of our poetic history, so peculiarly rich in genius, pro- 
duced little which, in its kind, could be pronounced correct; 
for here also the .time was stirring, advancing, active, and 
calling for improvement, but not reflective and satisfying its 
own requirements. 

In order, however, to find a firm soil on which poetic 
genius might find a footing,—to discover an element in which 
they could breathe freely, they had gone back some ceniuries, 
where earnest talents were brilliantly prominent amid a 
chaotic state of things, and thus they made friends with the 
poetic art of those times. The Minnesingers lay too far from 
us ; it would have been necessary first to study the language, 
and that was not our object, we wanted to live and not to 
learn. 

Hans Sachs, the really masterly poet, was one whom we 
could more readily sympathise with. A man of true talent, 
not indeed like the Minnesinging knights and courtiers, but a 
plain citizen, such as we also boasted ourselves to be. A 
didactic realism suited us, and on many occasions we made 
use of the easy rhythm, of the readily occurring rhyme. His 
manner seemed so suitable to mere poems of the day, and to 
such occasional pieces as we were called upon to write at 
every hour. 


If important works, which required the attention and labor 
of a year or a whole life, were built, more or less, upon 
such hazardous grounds on trivial occasions, it may be ima- 
gined how wantonly all other ephemeral productions took 
their rise and shape; for example, the poetical epistles, para- 
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bles, and invectives of all forms, with which we went on 
making war within ourselves, and seeks squabbling abroad. 

Of this kind, besides what has already been printed, some- 
thing, though very little, survives; it may be laid up some- 
where. Brief allusions will suffice to reveal to thinking 
men their origin and purposes. Persons of more than ord}- 
nary penetration, to whose sight these may hereafter be 
brought, will be ready to observe that an honest purpose lay 
at the bottom of all such eccentricities. An upright will 
revolts against presumption, nature against conventionalities, 
talent agaiust forms, genius with itself, energy against indeci- 
sion, undeveloped capacity against developed mediocrity ; so 
that the whole proceeding may be regarded as a skirmish — 
which follows a declaration of war, and gives promise of a 
violent contest. For, strictly considered, the contest is not 
yet fought out, in these fifty years; it is still going on, only in 
a higher region. 


I had, in imitation of an old German puppet play, invented 
a wild extravaganza, which was to bear the title of Hanswurst’s 
Hochzeit (Jack Pudding’s Wedding).* The scheme was as 
follows:—Hanswurst, a rich young farmer and an orphan, 
has just come of age, and wishes to marry a rich maiden, 
named Ursel Blandine. Hts guardian, Kilian Brustflech (Lea- 
ther apron), and her mother Ursel, are highly pleased with 
the purpose. Their long-cherished plans, their dearest wishes, 
are at last fulfilled and gratified. There is not the slightest 
obstacle, and properly the whole interest turns only upon this, 
that the young people’s ardour for their union is delayed by 
the necessary arrangements and formalities of the occasion. 
As prologue, enters the inviter to the wedding festivities, who 
proclaims the banns after the traditional fashion, and ends with 
the rhymes: 
The wedding feast is at the house 
Of mine host of the Golden Louse. 


To obviate the charge of violating the unity of place, the 
aforesaid tavern, with its glittering insignia, was placed in the 
background of the theatre ; but so that all its four sides could 


* Hanswurst is the old German buffoon Phase! name answers to th 
English ‘‘ Jack Pudding.’ —Tr. ; wers to the 
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be presented to view, by being turned upon a peg; and as it 
was moved round, the front scenes of the stage had to undergo 
corresponding changes. 

In the first act the front of the house facing the street was 
turned to the audience, with its golden sign magnified as it 
were by the solar microscope; in the second act, the side to- 
wards the garden. The third was towards a little wood; the 
fourth towards a neighboring lake; which gave rise to a pre- 
diction that in aftertimes the decorator would have little diffi- 
culty in carrying a wave over the whole stage up to the 
prompter’s box. 

But all this does not as yet reveal the peculiar interest of 
the piece. The principal joke which was carried out, even to 
an absurd length, arose from the fact that the whole dramatis 
persone consisted of mere traditional German nick-names, 
which at once brought out the characters of the individuals, 
and determined their relations to one another. 

As we would fain hope that the present book will be read 
aloud in geod society, and even in decent family circles, we 
cannot venture, after the custom of every play-bill, to name 
our persons here in order, nor to cite the passages in which 
they most clearly and prominently showed themselves in their 
true colours ; although, in the simplest way possible, lively, 
roguish, broad allusions, and witty jokes, could not but arise. 
We add one leaf as a specimen, leaving our editors the liberty 
of deciding upon its admissibility. 

Cousin Schuft (scamp), through his relationship to the 
family, was entitled to an invitation to the feast; no one had 
anything to say against it; for though he was a thoroughly 
good-for-nothing fellow, yet there he was, and since he was 
there, they could not with propriety leave him out; on such 
a feast-day, too, they were not to remember that they had 
occasionally been dissatisfied with him. 

With Master Schurke (Anave), it was a still more serious 
ease ; he had, indeed, been useful to the family, when. it was 
to his own profit ; on the other hand, again, he had injured it, 
perhaps, in this case, also with an eye to his own interests ; 
perhaps, too, because he found an opportunity. Those who 
were any ways prudent voted for his admission; the few who 
would have excluded him, were out-voted. 

But there was a third person, about whom it was still more 
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difficult to decide; an orderly man in society, no less than 
others, obliging, agreeable, useful in many ways; he had the 
single failing, that he could not bear his name to be men- 
tioned, and as soon as he heard it, was instantaneously trans- 
ported into a heroic fury, like that which the Northmen call 
Berserker-rage, attempted to kill all right and left, and in his 
frenzy hurt others and received hurt himself; indeed the 
second act of the piece was brought, through him, to a very 
perplexed termination. 

Here was an opportunity which I could not allow to pass, 
for chastising the piratical publisher Macklot. He is intro- 
duced going about hawking his Macklot wares, and when he 
hears of the preparation for the wedding, he cannot resist the 
impulse to go spunging for a dinner, and to stuff his ravening 
maw at other people’s expense. He announces himself; 
Kilian Brustflech inquires into his claims, but is obliged to 
refuse him, since it was an understanding that all the guests 
should be weil known public characters, to which recommen- 
dation the applicant can make no eclain. Macklot does his 
best to show that he is as renowned as any of them. But 
when Kilian Brustflech, as a strict master of ceremonies, 
shows himself immovyeable, the nameless person, who has re- 
covered from his Berserker-rage at the end of the second act, 
espouses the cause of his near relative, the book-pirate, so 
urgently, that the latter is finally admitted among the guests. 


About this time the Counts Srornpere arrived at Frank- 
fort; they were on a journey to Switzerland, and’ wished to 
make us a visit. The earliest productions of my dawning 
talent, which appeared in the Gottingen Musenalmanach, had 
led to my forming a friendly relation with them, and with all 
those other young men whose characters and labors are now 
well known. At that time rather strange ideas were enter- 
tained of friendship and love. They applied themselves to 
nothing more, properly speaking, than a certain vivacity of 
youth, which led to a mutual association and to an interchange 
of minds, full indeed of talent but nevertheless uncultivated. 
Such amutualrelation, which looked indeed like confidence, was 
mistaken for love, for genuine inclination; I deceived myself 
in this as well as others, and have, in more than one way, 
suffered from it many years. ‘There is still in existence a 
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letter of Biirger’s belonging to that time, from which it may 
be seen that, among these companions, there was no question 
about the moral esthetic. Every one felt himself excited, and 
thought that he might act and poetize accordingly. 

The brothers arrived, bringing Count Haugwitz with them. 
They were received by me with open heart, with kindly pro- 
priety. They lodged at the hotel, but were generally with us 
at dinner. ‘The first joyous meeting proved highly gratifying ; 
but troublesome eccentricities soon manifested themselves. 

A singular position arose for my mother. In her ready 
frank way, she could carry herself back to the middle age at 
once, and take the part of Aja with some Lombard or Byzan- 
tine princess. They called her nothing else but Frau Aja, 
and she was pleased with the joke; entering the more hear- 
tily into the fantasies of youth, as she believed she saw her 
own portrait in the lady of Gétz von Berlichingen. 

But this could not last long. We had dined together but 
a few times, when once, after enjoying glass after glass, our 
poetic hatred for tyrants showed itself, and we avowed a 
thirst for the blood of such villains. My father smiled and 
shook his head; my mother had scarcely heard of a tyrant in 
her life, however she recollected having seen the copper-plate 
engraving of such a monster in Gottfried’s Chronicle, viz., 
King Cambyses, whom he describes as having shot with an 
arrow the little son of an enemy through the heart, and boast- 
ing of his deed to the father’s face; this still stood in her 
memory. To give a cheerful turn to the conversation which 
continually grew more violent, she betook herself to her 
cellar, where her oldest wines lay carefully preserved in large 
casks. There she had in store no less treasure than the vin- 
tages of 1706, °19, ’26, and ’48, all under her own especial 
watch and ward, which were seldom broached except on 
solemn festive occasions. 

As she set before us the rich-colored wine in the polished 
decanter, she exclaimed: “‘ Here is the true tyrant’s blood! 
Glut yourselves with this, but let all murderous thoughts go 
out of my house!” 

‘‘ Yes, tyrants’ b.ood indeed!” I cried; ‘“ there is no greater 
tyrant than the one whose heart’s blood is here set before you. 
Regale yourselves with it; but use moderation! for beware 
lest he subdue you by his spirit and agreeable taste. The vine 
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is the universal tyrant who ought to be rooted up; let us 
therefore choose and reverence as our patron Saint the holy 
Lycurgus, the Thracian; he set about the pious work in 
earnest, and though at last blinded and corrupted by the 
infatuating demon Bacchus, he yet deserves to stand high in 
the army of martyrs above. 

“‘ This vine-stock is the very vilest tyrant, at once an op- 
pressor, a flatterer, and a hypocrite. The first draughts of 
his blood are sweetly relishing, but one drop incessantly entices 
another after it; they succeed each other like a necklace of 
pearls, which one fears to pull apart.” 

If any should suspect me here of substituting, as the best 
historians have done, a fictitious speech for the actual address, 
I can only express my regret that no short-hand writer had 
taken down this peroration at once and handed it down to us. 
The thoughts would be found the same, but the flow of the 
language perhaps more graceful and attractive. Above all, 
however, in the present sketch, as a whole, there is a want of 
that diffuse eloquence and fulness of youth, which feels itself, 
and knows not whither its strength and faculty will carry it. 

In a city like Frankfort, one is placed in a strange position; 
strangers continually crossing each other, point to every region 
of the globe, and awaken a passion for travelling. On many 
an occasion before now I had shown an inclination to be moy- 
ing, and now at the very moment when the great point was 
to make an experiment whether I could renounce Lillimwhen 
a certain painful disquiet unfitted me for alk regular business, 
the proposition of the Stolbergs, that I should accompany them 
to Switzerland, was welcome. Stimulated, moreover, by the 
exhortations of my father, who looked with pleasure on the 
idea of my travelling in that direction. and who advised me 
not to omit to pass over into Italy, if a suitable occasion 
should offer itself, I at once decided to go, and soon had 
everything packed for the journey. With some intimation, 
but without leave-taking, I separated myself from Lili; she 
had so grown into my heart, that I did not believe it possible 
to part myself from her. 

In a few hours I found myself with my merry fellow-tra- 
vellers in Darmstadt. Even at court we should not always 
act with perfect propriety; here Count Haugwitz took the 
lead. He was the youngest of us all, well formed, of a delicate, 
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but noble appearance, with soft friendly features, of an equable 
disposition, sympathizing enough, but with so much modera- 
tion, that, contrasted with us, he appeared quite impassible. 
Consequently, he had to put up with all sorts of jibes and 
nicknames from them. This was all very well, so long as they 
believed that they might act like children of nature; but as 
soon as occasion called for propriety, and when one was again 
obliged, not unwillingly, to put on the reserve of a Count, 
then he knew how to introduce and to smoothe over every- 
thing, so that we always came off with tolerable credit, if not 
with éclat. 

I spent my time, meanwhile, with Merck, who in his Mephis- 
tophelist manner looked upon my intended journey with an 
evil eye, and described my companions, who had also paid him 
a visit, with a discrimination that listened not to any sugges- 
tions of mercy. In his way he knew me thoroughly; the 
naive and indomitable good nature of my character was pain- 
ful to him; the everlasting purpose to take things as they are, 
the live and let live was his detestation. ‘It is a foolish 
trick,” he said, ‘‘ your going with these Burschen;” and then 
he would describe them aptly, but not altogether justly. 
Throughout there was a want of good feeling, and here I 
could believe that I could see further than he did, although { 
did not in fact do this, but only knew how to appreciate those 
ideas of their character, which lay beyond the circle of his 
vision. 

* You will not stay long with them!” was the close of all 
his remarks. On this occasion I remember a remarkable 
saying of his, which he repeated to me at a later time, which 
T had often repeated to myself, and frequently found confirmed 
in life. “Thy striving,” said he, “ thy unswerving effort is 
to give a poetic form to the real; others seek to give reality 
to the so-called poetic, to the imaginative, and of that nothing 
will ever come but stupid stuff.” Whoever apprehends the 
immense difference between these two modes of action, who- 
ever insists and acts upon this conviction, has reached the 
solution of a thousand other things. 

Unhappily, before our party left Darmstadt, an incident 
happened which tended to verify beyond dispute the opinion 
of Merck. 

Among the extravaganzas which grew out 9? the notion that 
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we should try to transport ourselves into a state of nature, 
was that of bathing in public waters, in the open air; and 
our friends, after violating every other law of propriety, could 
not forego this additional unseemliness. Darmstadt, situated 
on a sandy plain, without running water, had, it appeared, a 
pond in the neighbourhood, of which I only heard on this 
occasion. My friends, who were hot by nature, and moreover 
kept continually heating themselves, sought refreshment in 
this pond. The sight of naked youths in the clear sunshine, 
might well seem something strange in this region; at all 
events scandal arose. Merck sharpened his conclusions, and I 
do not deny that I was glad to hasten our departure. 

On the way to Mannheim, in spite of all good and noble 
feelings which we entertained in common, a certain difference 
in sentiment and conduct already exhibited itself. Leopold 
Stolberg told us with much of feeling and passion, that he 
had been forced to renounce a sincere attachment to a beautiful 
English lady, and on that account had undertaken so long a 
journey. When he received in return the sympathising con- 
fession that we too were not strangers to such experiences, 
then he gave vent without respect to the feelings of youth, 
declaring that nothing in the world could be compared with 
his passion, his sufferings, or with the beauty and amiability 
of his beloved. If by moderate observations we tried, as is 
proper among good companions, to bring him duly to qualify 
his assertion, it only made matters worse; and Count Haugwitz, 
as well as I, were inclined at last to let the matter drop. When 
we had reached Mannheim, we occupied pleasant chambers 
in a respectable hotel, and after our first dinner there during 
the dessert, at which the wine was not spared, Leopold chal- 
lenged us to drink to the health of his fair one, which was 
done noisily enough. After the glasses were drained, he cried 
out: But now, out of goblets thus consecrated, no more drink- 
ing must be permitted; a second health would be a profana- 
tion; therefore, let us. annihilate these vessels! and with these 
words he dashed the wine-glass against the wall behind him. 
The rest of us followed his example; and I imagined at the 
moment, that Merck pulled me by the collar. 

But youth still retains this trait of childhood, that it harbors 
no malice against good companions; that its unsophisticated 
good nature may be brushed somewhat roughly indeed, to be 
sure, but cannot be permanently injured, 
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The glasses thus proclaimed angelical had considerably 
swelled our reckoning, comforting ourselves, however, and 
determined to be merry, we hastened for Carlsruhe, there to 
enter a new circle, with all the confidence of youth and its 
freedom from care. There we found Klopstock, who still 
maintained, with dignity, his ancient authority over disciples 
who held him in reverence. I also gladly did homage to him, 
so that when bidden to his court with the others, I probably 
conducted myself tolerably well for a novice. One felt, too, 
in a certain manner called upon to be natural and sensible at 
the same time. 

‘Lhe reigning Margrave, highly honored among the German 
Sovereigns as one of their princely seniors, but more especi- 
ally on account of the excellent aims 8f his government, was 
glad to converse about matters of political economy. The 
Margravine, active and well versed in the arts and various 
useful branches of knowledge, was also pleased by some 
graceful speeches to manifest a certain sympathy for us; for 
which we were duly grateful, though when at home we could 
not refrain from venting some seyere remarks upon her miser- 
able paper-manufactory, and the favor she showed to the 
piratical bookseller Macklot. 

The circumstance, however, of importance for me, was, that 
the young duke of Saxe-Weimar had arrived here to enter 
into a formal matrimonial engagement with his noble bride, 
the princess Louisa of Hesse-Darmstadt; President’ von 
Moser had already arrived on the same business, in order to 
settle this important contract with the court-tutor Count 
Gértz, and fully to ratify it. My conversations with both 
the high personages were most friendly, and at the farewell 
audience, they both made me repeated assurances that it 
would be pleasant to them to see me at Weimar. 

Some private conversations with Klopstock, won me by the 
friendliness they showed, and led me to use openness and can- 
dour with him. I communicated to him the latest scenes of 
Faust, which he seemed to approve of. Indeed, as I afterwards 
learned, he had spoken of them to others with marked com. 
mendation, a thing not usual with him, and expressed a wish 
to see the conclusion of the piece. 

Our former rudeness, though sometimes as we called it. our 
genius-like demeanour, was kept in something like a chaste 
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restraint in Carlsruhe, which is decent and almost holy 
ground. I parted from my companions, as I had resolved to 
take a wide round and go to Emmendingen, where my brother- 
in-law was high bailiff. I looked upon this visit to my sister 
as a real trial. I knew that she had not a happy existence, 
while there was no cause to find fault with her, with her hus- 
band, or with circumstances. She was of a peculiar nature, 
of which it is difficult to speak; we will endeavour, however, 
to set down here whatever admits of being described. 

A fine form was in her favor; but not so her features, which, 
although expressing clearly enough, goodness, intelligence, 
and sensibility, were nevertheless wanting in regularity and 

TACe. 

E Add to this, that aehigh and strongly arched forehead, ex- 
posed still more by the abominable fashion of dressing the 
hair back on the head, contributed to leave a certain unplea- 
sant impression, although it bore the best testimony to her 
moral and intellectual qualities. I can fancy, that if after 
the modern fashion, she had surrounded the upper part of her 
face with curls, and elothed her temples and cheeks with 
ringlets, she would have found herself more agreeable before 
the mirror, without fear of displeasing others as well as her- 
self. Then there was the grave fault, that her skin was 
seldom clean, an evil which from her youth up, by some 
demoniacal fatality, was most sure to show itself on all festal 
occasions, and at concerts, balls, and other parties. 

In spite of these drawbacks she gradually made her way, 
however, as her better and nobler qualities showed themselves 
more distinctly. 

A firm character not easily controlled, a soul that sympa- 
thised and needed sympathy, a highly cultivated mind, fine 
acquirements and talents; some knowledge of languages and 
a ready pen—all these she possessed—so that if she had been 
more richly favored with outward charms, she would have 
been among the women most sought after in her day. 

Besides all this there is one strange thing to be mentioned: 
there was not the slightest touch of sensual passion in her 
nature. She had grown up with me, and had no other wish 
than to continue and pass her life in this fraternal union. 
Since my return from the University we had been inseparable; 
with the most unreserved confidence we shared all our thoughts, 
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feelings, and humors, and eyen the most incidental and pass- 
ing impressions of every accidental circumstance. When I 
went to Wetzlar, the loneliness of the house without me 
seemed insupportable; my friend Schlosser, neither unknown 
nor repugnant to the good girl, stepped into my place. In 
him, unfortunately, the brotherly attection changed into a 
decided, and to judge from his strictly conscientious character, 
probably a first passion. Here there was found what people 
call as good a match as could be wished, and my sister, after 
having stedfastly rejected several good offers, but from 
insignificant men, whom she always had an aversion to, 
allowed herself to be, I may well say, talked into accepting 
him. 

I must frankly confess that I have frequently indulged in 
fancies about my sister’s destiny, I did not like to think of her 
as the mistress of a family, but rather as an Abbess, as the 
Lady Superior of some noble community. She possessed 
every requisite for such a high position, while she was want- 
ing in all that the world deems indispensable in its members. 
Over feminine souls she always exercised an irresistible influ- 
ence; young minds were gently attracted towards her, and she 
ruled them by the spirit of her inward superiority. As she 
had in common with me an universal tolerance for the good, 
the human, with all its eccentricities, provided they did not 
amount to perversity, there was no need for seeking to conceai 
from her any idiosyncrasy which might mark any remarkable 
natural talents, or for its owner feeling any constraint in her 
presence; hence our parties, as we have seen before, were 
always varied, free, ingenuous, and sometimes perhaps bor- 
dering on boldness. My habit of forming intimacies with 
young ladies of a respectful and obliging nature, without 
allowing any closer engagement or relations to grow out of 
- them, was mainly owing to my sister’s influence over me. 
And now the sagacious reader, who is capable of reading into 
these lines what does not stand written in them, but is never- 
theless implied, will be able to form some conception of the 
serious feelings with which I then set foot in Emmendingen. 

But at my departure, after a short visit, a heavier load lay 
on my heart, for my sister had earnestly recommended not to 
say enjoined me, to break off my connection with Lilli. She 
herself had suffered much from a long-protracted engagement: 

12 
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Schlosser, with his spirit of rectitude, did not betroth himself 
to her, until he was sure of his appointment under the Grand 
Duke of Baden; indeed, if one would take it-so, until he was 
actually appointed. The answer to his application, however, 
was delayed in an incredible manner. If I may express my 
conjecture on the matter, the brave Schlosser, able man of 
business as he was, was nevertheless on account of his down- 
right integrity, desirable neither to the prince as a servant, 
immediately in contact with himself, nor to the minister, who 
still less liked to have so honest a coadjutor near to him, 
His expected and earnestly desired appointment at Carlsruhe 
was never filled up. But the delay was explained to me, 
when the place of Upper Bailiff in Emmendingen became 
vacant, and he was instantly selected for it. Thus an office 
of much dignity and profit was now intrusted to him, for 
which he had shown himself fully competent. It seemed 
entirely suited to his taste, his mode of action, to stand here 
alone to act according to his own conviction, and to be held 
responsible for everything, whether for praise or blame. 

As no objections could be raised to his accepting this place, 
my sister had to follow him, not indeed to a Court-residence, 
as she had hoped, but to a place which must have seemed to 
her a solitude, a desert; to a dwelling, spacious to be sure, 
with an official dignity, and stately, but destitute of all chance 
of society. Some young ladies, with whom she had cultivated 
an early friendship, followed her there, and as the Gerock 
family was blessed with many daughters, these contrived to 
stay with her in turn, so that, in the midst of such privation, 
ane ney enjoyed the presence of at least one long-trusted 

riend. 
; These circumstances, these experiences, made her feel 
justified in recommending to me, most earnestly, a separation 
from Lili. She thought it hard to take such a young lady 
(of whom she had formed the highest opinion) out of the 
midst of a lively, if not splendid circle, and to shut her up in 
our old house, which, although very passable in its way, was 
not suited for the reception of distinguished society, sticking 
her, as 1t were, between a well-disposed, but unsociable, pre- 
cise, and formal father, and a mother extremely active in her 
domestic matters, who, after the household business of the 
day was over would sot like to be disturbed over some 
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notable bit of work by a friendly conversation with forward 
and refined young girls. On the other hand, she in a lively 
manner set Lili’s position before me; for, partly in my 
letters, partly in a confidential but impassioned conversation, 
I had told her everything to a hair. 

Unfortunately her conception was only a circumstantial 
and well-meant completion of what a gossiping friend, in 
whom, by degrees, all confidence ceased to be placed, had 
contrived by mentioning a few characteristic traits to insi- 
nuate into her mind. 

I could promise her nothing, although I was obliged to 
confess that she had convinced me. I went on with that 
enigmatic feeling in my heart, with which passion always 
nourishes itself; for the Child Cupid clings obstinately to the 
garment of Hope, even when she is preparing with long steps 
to flee away. 

The only thing between this place and Zurich which I now 
clearly remember, is the falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. 
A mighty cascade here gives the indication of the moun. 
tainous region which we designed to enter; where, each step 
decoming steeper and more difficult, we should have labori- 
ously to clamber up the heights. 

The view of the lake of Zurich, which we enjoyed from the 
gate of the ‘* Sword,’ is still before me; I say from the gate 
of the tavern, for, without stopping to enter it, I hastened to 
Lavater. He gave me a cheerful and hearty reception, and 
was, I must confess, extremely gracious; confiding, con- 
siderate, kind, and elevating was his bearing, indeed, it would 
be impossible to expect anything else of him. His wife, with 
somewhat singular, but serene tenderly pious expression of 
countenance, fully harmonized, like everything else about 
him, with his way of thinking and living. 

Our first, and perhaps only theme of conversation, was his 
system of Physiognomy. ‘The first part of this remarkable 
work, was, if I mistake not, already printed, or, at least, near 
its completion. It might be said to ‘be at once stamped with 
genius and yet empirical; methodical, but still in its instances 
incomplete and partial. I was strangly connected with it, 
Lavater wanted all the world for co-operators and sym 
pathizers. During his travels up the Rhine, he had portraits 
taken of a great many distinguished men, in order to excite 
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their personal interest in a work in which they were to 
appear. He proceeded in the same way with artists; he 
called upon every one to send him drawings for illustraticns. 
The latter came, and many were not exactly suited for his 
purpose. So, too, he had copper-plates engraved in all parts, 
which seldom turned out characteristic copies. Much labor 
nad been bestowed on his part; with money and exertions of 
all kinds an important work was now ready, and full honor 
was done to Physiognomy. But when in a great volume, illus- 
trated by examples, Physiognomy, founded on doctrine, was 
to set up its claims to the dignity of science, it was found 
that not a single picture said what it ought to say; all the - 
plates had to be censured or to be taken with exceptions, 
none to be praised, but only tolerated; many, indeed, were 
quite altered by the explanations. For me, who in all my 
studies sought a firm footing before I went further, I had 
now to perform one of the most painful tasks which industry 
could be set to. Let the reader judge. The manuscript, with 
impressions of the plates inserted was sent to me at Frank- 
fort. I was authorized to strike out whatever displeased me, 
to change and put in what I liked. . However I made a very 
moderate use -of this liberty. In one instance he had intro- 
duced a long and violent piece of controversy against an 
unjust orator, which I left out, and substituted a cheerful 
poem about nature; for this he scolded me, but afterwards, 
when he had cooled down, approved of what I had done. 

Whoever turns over the four volumes of Physiognomy, and 
(what he will not repent of) reads them, may conceive the 
interest there was in our interviews, during which, as most of 
the plates contained in it were already drawn and part of 
them had been engraved, we examined, and decided on those 
fit to be inserted in the work, and considered the ingenious 
means by which those, which did not exactly tally with its 
principles, might be made instructive and suitable. 

Whenever at present I look through the work of Lavater, 
a strange comic, merry feeling comes over me; it seems as 
if I saw before me the shadows of men formerly known to 
me, over whom I once fretted, and in whom [ find little 
satisfaction now. 

The possibility, however, of retaining in some sort, much 
that otherwise would have been unsuitable, was owing to the 
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fine and decided talent of the sketcher and engraver, Lips. 
He was, in fact, born for the free prosaic representation of 
the actual, which was precisely the thing wanted in this case 
He worked under a singularly exacting physiognomist, and 
therefore was obliged to look sharp to approximate to the 
demands of his master; the clever peasant-boy felt the whole 
responsibility of working for a clerical gentleman from a city 
so highly privileged, and gave his best care to the business. 

Living in a separate house from my companions, I became 
every day more of a stranger to them, without the least un- 
pleasant feeling having arisen; our rural excursions were no 
longer made together, although in the city we still kept up 
some intercourse. With all the arrogance of young counts 
they had honored Lavater with a visit and appeared to the 
skilful physiognomist somewhat different from what they did 
to the rest of the world. He spoke to me about them, and I 
remember quite well, that, speaking of Leopold Stolberg, he 
exclaimed: “I know not what you all mean; he is a noble, 
excellent youth, and full of talent; but you have described 
him to me as a hero, as a Hercules, and I have never in my 
life seen a softer and more sensitive young man; nor, if need 
be, one more easily influenced. I am still far from having 
formed a clear physiognomical judgment of him, but as for 
you and all the rest, you are in a fog altogether.” 

Since Lavater’s journey on the Lower Rhine, the public 
interest in him and his physiognomical studies had greatly 
increased ; visitors of all sorts crowded upon him, so that he 
felt in some sort embarrassed at being looked upon as the 
first of spiritual and intellectual men, and the chief point of 
attraction for strangers. Hence, to avoid envy and all un- 
pleasant feelings, he managed to remind and warn his visitors 
that they must treat other distinguished men with friendship 
and respect. 

In this especial regard was had to the aged BopMER, and, 
accordingly, we were compelled to visit him and pay our 
youthful respects to him. He lived on a hill, above the large 
or old town, which lay on the right bank, where the lake 
contracts its waters into the Limmat. We crossed the old 
town, and, by a path that became steeper and steeper, at last 
ascended the height behind the walls, where, between the 
fortifications and the old wall, a pleasant suburb had sprang 
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up, partly in continuous and partly in detached houses, with 
a half ecuntry look. The house where Bodmer had passed 
his whole life, stood in the midst of an open and cheerful 
neighbourhood, which, the day being beautiful and clear, we 
often paused on our road to survey with the greatest pleasure. 

We were conducted up a flight of steps iato a wainscoted 
chamber, where a brisk old man, of middle stature, came to 
meet us. He received us with his usual greeting to young 
visitors; telling us that we must consider it an act of courtesy 
on his part to have delayed so long his departure from this 
world in order that he might receive us kindly, form our 
acquaintance, refresh himself with our talents, and wish us 
joy in our future career. 

We, on the other hand, congratulated him that, as a poet 
belonging to the patriarchal world, he had yet in the neigh- 
bourhood of the most highly cultivated city, possessed during 
his whole life a truly idyllic dwelling, and, in the high free 
air, had enjoyed for so many long years such a wide and 
beautiful prospect to feed his eyes with unfading delight. 

It seemed anything but displeasing to the old man when 
we asked permission to take a view from his window of the 
neighbouring scenery; and truly the prospect in the cheerful 
sunshine, and ih the best season of the year, appeared quite 
incomparable. The prospect commanded much of the slope, 
from the great town down to the water’s edge, as well as 
the smaller town across the Limmat, and the whole of the 
fertile Sihl-feld, towards the west. Behind us, on the left, 
was a part of the lake of Zurich, with its bright rippled sur- 
face, and its shores endlessly varying with alternating hill 
and valley and height after height in greater variety than the 
eye could take in, which, dazzled by this splendour, delighted 
to rest on the biue range of the loftier mountains in the 
distance, whose snowy summits man has been so far inti- 
mate with as to give names to. : 

The rapture of us young men at sight of the marvellous 
beauty which, for so many years, had daily been before him, 
appeared to please the old poet; he became, so to speak, 
ironically sympathizing, and we parted the best of friends, 
but not before a yearning for those blue mountain heights 
had taken possession of our souls. 


Now fam on the point of leaying our worthy patriarch, J 
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temark, for the first time, that I have as yet said nothing of 
his form and countenance, of his movements, and his carriage 
and bearing. 

In general, I do not think it quite right for travellers to 
describe every distinguished man, whom they visit, as if they 
wanted to furnish materials for advertising a runaway. No 
one sufficiently considers that he has only looked at the great 
man during the moment of introduction, and then only in his 
own way; and that according to the circumstances of the 
moment the host mayor not be what he seemed, proud or 
meek, silent and talkative, cheerful or morose. In this par- 
ticular case, however, I may excuse myself from the attempt, 
by saying that no verbal description of Bodmer’s venerable 
person would convey an adequate impression. Fortunately 
there exists a picture of him by Graff, of Bause, which per- 
fectly represents the man as he appeared to us, and, indeed, 
exactly preserves his peculiar penetrating and reflective 
look. 

A great, not indeed unexpected, but still highly coveted 
gratification awaited me in Zurich, where I met my young 
friend, Passavant. Of a respectable family of the reformed 
persuasion, and born in my native city, he lived in Switzer- 
land, at the fountain-head of the doctrine which he was after- 
wards to proclaim as a preacher. With a frame not large, 
but active, his face and his whole manner promised a quick 
and agreeable resoluteness of character. His hair and beard 
were black, his eyes lively. On the whole, you saw in him a 
man of some sensitiveness, but of moderate energy. 

Scarcely had we embraced one another and exchanged the 
first greeting, when he immediately proposed to me to visit 
the smaller cantons. Having himself already walked through 
them with great delight, he wished, with the sight of them, to 
awaken my rapture and enthusiasm. 

While I was talking over, with Lavater, the most interest- 
ing and important points of our common business, until we 
had nearly exhausted them, my lively fellow-travellers had 

‘already sallied forth in various directions, and, in their own 
fashion, had examined the country. Passavant, receiving and 
welcoming me with hearty friendship, believed that he had 
gained thereby a right to the exclusive possession of my 
society, and, therefore, in the absence of my companions, con- 
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trived to entice me to the mountains, the more easily, since I 
was decidedly inclined to accomplish the long desired ramble 
in quiet and at liberty to follow my own whims. Without 
further deliberation, therefore, we stepped into a boat and 
sailed up the glorious lake, on a fine clear morning. 

A poem inserted here may give the reader some intimation 
of those happy moments: 


New draughts of strength and youthful blood, 
From this free world I’ve press’d; 

Here nature is so mild, so good— 
Who clasps me to her breast. 

The billows rock our little boat, 
The oars in measure beat, 

The hills, while clouds around them float, 
Approach our barque to meet. 


Eye, mine eye, why sink’st thou mourning? 
Golden dreams, are ye returning? 
Though thou’rt gold, thou dream, farewell ; 
Here, too, life and love can dwell. 


Countless stars are blinking, 
In the waters here, 

On the mountains drinking 
Clouds of mist appear; 

Round the cool bay flying, 
Morning breezes wake, 

Ripen’d fruits are lying 
Miurror’d in the lake. 


We landed in Richterswyl, where we had an introduction 
from Lavater to Doctor Horzz. As a physician, and a highly 
intelligent and benevolent man, he enjoyed great esteem in 
his immediate neighbourhood and in the whole country, and 
we can do no better honor to his memory than by referring te 
a passage in Layater’s Physiognomy, which describes him. 

After a very hospitable entertainment, which he relieved 
with a highly agreeable and instructive conversation, describ- 
ing to us the next halting-places in our journey, we ascended 
the mountains which lay before us. "When we were about to 
descend again into the vale of Schindellegi, we turned round 
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to take in once more the charming prospect over the lake of 
Zurich. 

Of my feelings at that moment some idea may be gathered 
from the following lines, which, just as I wrote them down, 
are still preserved in a little memorandum book : 


Dearest Lili, if I did not love thee, 
I should revel in a scene like this! 
Yet. sweet Lili, if I drd not love thee, 
What were any bliss ? 


This little impromptu seems to me more expressive in its 
present context, than as it stands by itself in the printed col- 
lection of my poems. 

The rough roads, which led to St. Mary’s hermitage, did 
not wear out our good spirits. A number of pilgrims, whom 
we had remarked below upon the lake, now overtook us and 
asked the aid of our prayers in behalf of their pious object. 
We saluted them and let them pass, and as they moved 
regularly with their hymns and prayers, they lent a charac- 
teristic graceful animation to the dreary heights. We saw 
livingly marked out the serpentine path which we too had to 
travel, and seemed to be joyously following. The customs 
of the Romish church are altogether significant and imposing 
to the Protestant, inasmuch as he only recognises the inmost 
principle, by which they were first called forth, the human 
element by which they are propagated from race to race; 
thus penetrating at once to the kernel, without troubling him- 
self, just at the moment with the shell, the rind, or even with 
the tree itself, its twigs, leaves, bark, and roots. 

We now saw rising a dreary, treeless vale, the splendid 
church, the cloister, of broad and stately compass, in the 
midst of a neat place of sojourn for a large and varied assembly 
of guests. 

The little church within the church, the former hermitage 
of the saint, incrusted with marble, and transformed as far as 
possible into a regular chapel, was something new to me; 
something that I had not seen, this little vessel, surrounded 
and built over with pillars and vaults. It could not but 
excite sober thoughts to reflect how a single spark of good- 
ness, and of the fear of God, had here kindled a bright and 
burning flame, so that troops of believers, never ceased to 
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make painful pilgrimages in order to light their little tapers 
at this holy fire. However the fact is to be explained, it 
plainly points at least to an unbounded craving in man, for 
equal light, for equal warmth, with that which this old hermit 
cherished and enjoyed in the deepest feeling and the most 
secure conviction. We were shewn into the treasure chamber, 
which was rich and imposing enough, and offered to the 
astonished eye busts of the size of life, not to say colossal, of 
the saints and founders of different orders. 

A very different sort of feeling was awakened at the sight 
of a closet opening upon this. It was filled with antique 
valuables here dedicated and honored. My attention was 
fixed by various golden crowns of remarkable workmanship, 
out of which I contemplated one exclusively. It was a 
pointed crown, in the style of former days, such as one may 
have seen in pictures on the heads of ancient queens, but of a 
most tasteful design and of highly elaborate execution. The 
colored stones with which it was studded were distributed 
over it or set opposite to each cther, with great effect and 
judgment; it was, in short, a work of that kind which one 
would pronounce perfect at the first glance, without waiting 
to bring out this impression by an appeal to the laws of art. 

In such cases, where the art is not recognised, but felt, 
heart and soul are turned towards the object, one would like 
to possess the jewel, that one might impart pleasure to others 
with such a gift. I begged.permission to handle the little 
crown, and as I held it up respectfully in my hand, I could 
not help thinking that I should like to press it upon the 
bright, glittering locks of Lili, lead her before the mirror, 
and witness her own joy in it, and the happiness which she 
spread around her. I have often thought since, that this 
scene, if realized by a skilful painter, would be highly touch- 
ing and fullof meaning. It were worth one’s while to be the 
young king to receive a bride and a new kingdom in this 
way. 

In order to show us all the treasures of the cloister, they 
led us into a cabinet of natural and artificial curiosities. Ihad 
then but little idea of the value of such things; at that time 
geognosy, which is so commendable in itself, but which frit- 
ters away the impression produced by the earth’s beautiful 
surface on the mind’s eye, had not begun to entice me, still 
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tess had a fantastic geology entangled me in its labyrinths. 
Nevertheless, the monk who acted as our guide, compelled me 
to bestow some attention on a fossil, much prized as he said 
by connoisseurs, a small wild boar’s head well preserved in a 
lump of blue fuller’s clay, which, black as it was, has dwelt in 
my imagination ever since. They had found it in the country 
of Rapperswyl, a district which ever since the memory of man 
was so full of morasses, that it could well receive and keep 
such mummies for posterity. 

Far different attractions was presented to me by a copper: 
plate engraving of Martin Schén, which was kept under a 
glass frame, and represented the Assumption of the Virgin. 
True, only a perfect specimen could give an idea of the art of 
such a master ; but then we are so affected by it, as with the 
perfect in every branch of art, that we cannot get rid of the 

_ wish to possess something in some way like it, to be able con- 
stantly to repeat the sight of it, however long a time may 
intervene. Why should I not anticipate and confess here, 
that afterwards I could not rest until I had succeeded in 
obtaining an excellent copy of this plate. 

On the 16th of July, 1775 (for here I find a date first set 
down), we entered upon a toilsome journey; wild stony 
heights were to be surmounted, and that, too, in a perfect 
solitude and wilderness. At a quarter before eight in the 
evening, we stood before the Schwyzer-Haken, two mountain 
peaks which jut out boldly, side by side, into the sky. For 
the first time we found snow upon our path, where on the 
iagged rocks it had been hanging since the winter. A prim- 
eval forest, with its solemn awe, filled the immense valleys, 
into which we were about to descend. . Refreshed, after a 
short rest, we sprang, with bold and light step, from cliff to 
cliff, from ledge to ledge, down the precipitous foot-path, and 
arrived by ten o'clock at Schwyz. We had become at once 
weary yet cheerful, exhausted yet excited; we eagerly 
quenched our violent thirst, and felt ourselves still more 
inspired. Imagine the young man who but two years before 
had written Werther, and his still younger friend who still 
earlier had read that remarkable work in manuscript, and had 
been strangely excited by it, had transported in some respect 
without their knowing it or wishing it, into a state of nature, 
and there in the consciousness of rich powers, vividly recall 
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ing past passions, clinging to those of the present, shaping 
fruitless plans, rioting through the realm of fancy, and you 
will be able to form some conception of our situation then, 
which I should not know how to describe, if it did not stand 
written in my journal: ‘Laughing and shouting lasted until 
midnight.” 

On the morning of the 17th, we saw the Schwyzer-Haken 
from our windows. Around these vast and irregular natural 

yramids, clouds rose upon clouds. At one in the afternoon 
we left Schwyz, on our way to the Rigi; at two we were on 
che Lowerzer lake, the sun shining brilliantly on it and on us 
all the while. For sheer delight we saw nothing. Two stout 
maidens guided the boat; that looked pretty, and we made 
no objection. We arrived upon the island, on which they say 
once lived the former lord of the castle; be this as it may, 
the hut of the anchorite has now planted itself amidst the 
ruins. 

We climbed the Rigi; at half-past seven we stood at the 
foot of the ‘‘ Mother of God” covered in snow; then passed 
the chapel and the nunnery, and rested at the hotel of the 
Ox. 

On the 18th, Sunday morning early, we took a sketch of 
the chapel from the Ox. At twelve we went to Kaltenbad, or 
the fountain of the Three Sisters. By a quarter after two we 
had reached the summit; we found ourselves in the clouds, 
this time doubly disagreeable to us, since they both hindered 
the prespect and drenched us with mist. But when, here and 
there, they opened and showed us, framed as it were by their 
ever-varying outline, a clear, majestic sun-lit world, with 
the changing scenes of a diorama, we no longer lamented 
these accidents; for it was a sight we had never seen before 
and should never behold again, and we lingered long in this 
somewhat inconvenient position, to catch, through the chinks 
and crevices of the ever-shifting masses of cloud, some little 
point of sunny earth, some little strip of shore, or pretty nook 
of the lake. 

By eight in the evening we were back again at the door of 
the inn, and refreshed ourselves with baked fish and eges 
and plenty of wine. ae 

As the twilight and the night gradually came on, our ears 
were filled with mysteriously harmonizing sounds; the twink- 
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ling of the chapel bells, the splashing of the fountein, the 
tustling of changeful breezes, with the horns of the foresters 
in the distance ;—these were blest, soothing, tranquillising 
moments. 

At half-past six, on the morning of the 19th, first ascending 
then going down by the Waldstatter Lake we came to Fitz- 
nau; from thence, by water, to Gersau. At noon, we were 
in the hotel on the lake. About two o'clock we were oppo- 
site to Griitli, where the three Tells conspired; then upon the 
flat rock where the hero sprang from his boat, and where the 
legend of his life and deeds is recorded and immortalized 
by a painting. At three we were at Fliielen, where he em- 
barked; and at four in Altorf, where he shot the apple. 

Aided by this poetic thread one winds conveniently through 
the labyrinth of these rocky walls which, descending perpen- 
dicularly to the water, stand silently before us. They, the 
immovable, stand there as quietly as the side-scenes of a 
theatre; success or failure, joy or sorrow, merely pertain to 
the persons who for the day successively strut upon the 
stage. 

Such reflections, however, were wholly out of the circle of 
the vision of the youths who then looked upon them; what had 
recently passed had been dismissed from their thoughts, and 
the future lay before them as strangely inscrutable, as the 
mountain region which they were laboriously penetrating. 

On the 20th, we breakfasted at Amstag, where they cooked 
us a savoury dinner of baked fish. Here now, on this moun- 
tain ledge, where the Reuss, which was at all times wild 
enough, was rushing from rugged clefts, and dashing the cool 
snow-water over the rocky channels, I could not help enjoy- 
ing the longed-for opportunity and refreshing myself in the 
foaming waves. 

At three o’clock we proceeded onwards ; a row of sumpter- 
horses went before us, we marched with them over a broad 
mass of snow, and did not learn till afterwards, that it was 
hollow underneath. The snows of winter, that had depo- 
sited themselves here in a mountain gorge, which at other 
seasons it was necessary to skirt circuitously, now furnished 
us with a shorter and more direct road. But the waters which 
forced their way beneath had gradually undermined the snowy 
mass, and the mild summer had melted more and more of the 
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lower side of the vault, so that now, like a broad arched 
bridge, it formed a natural connection between the piaees 
sides. We conyinced ourselves of this strange freak of nature 
by venturing more than half way down into the broader part 
of the gorge. As we kept ascending, we left pine forests in 
the chasm, through which the Reuss from time to time 
appeared, foaming and dashing over rocky precipices. 

At half-past seven we arrived at Wasen, where, to render 
palatable the red, heavy, sour Lombardy wine, we were 
forced to have recourse to water, and to supply, by a great 
deal of sugar, the ingredient which nature had refused to ela- 
borate in the grape. The landlord showed us some beautiful 
crystals; but I had, at that time, so little interest in the study 
of nature and such specimens, that I did not care to burden 
myself with these mountain products, however cheaply they 
might be bought. 

On the 21st, at half-past six, we were still ascending; the 
rocks grew more and more stupendous and awful; the path 
to the 7eufelstein (Devil’s Stone), from which we were to gain 
a view of the Devil’s Bridge, was still more difficult. My 
companion being disposed for a rest, proposed me to sketch 
the most important views. My outlines were, perhaps, tole- 
rably successful, but nothing seemed to stand out, nothing to 
retire into the distance; for such objects I had no language 
We toiled on further; the horrors of the wilderness seemed 
continually to deepen, planes became hills, and hollows 
chasms. And so my guide conducted me to the cave or 
Ursern, through which I walked in somewhat of an ill humor; 
what we had seen thus far was, at any rate, sublime, this 
darkness took everything away. 

But the roguish guide anticipated the joyful astonishment 
which would overwhelm me on my egress. There the mode- 
rately foaming stream wound mildly through a level vale sur- 
rounded by mountains, but wide enough to invite habitation. 
Above the clean little village of Ursern and its church, which 
stood opposite to us on a level plot, rose a pine-grove which 
was held sacred, because it protected the inhabitants at its foot 
from the rolling of the avalanches. Here we enjoyed the 
sight of long-missed vegetation. The meadows Of the val- 
ley, just beginning to look green, were adorned along the 
river side with short willows ‘The tranquillity was great ; 
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upon the level paths we felt our powers revive again, and my 
fellow-traveller was not a little proud of the surprise which 
he had so skilfully contrived. 

The meadows produce the celebrated Ursern cheese, and 
the youthful travellers, high in spirits, pronounced very 
tolerable wine not to be surpassed in order to heighten their 
enjoyment, and to give a more fantastic impulse to their pro- 
jects. 

On the 22nd, at half-past three, we left our quarters, that 
from the smooth Ursern valley we might enter upon the stony 
valley of Liviner. Here, too, we at once missed all vegetation ; 
nothing was to be seen or heard but naked or mossy rocks 
covered with snow, fitful gusts blowing the clouds backwards 
and forwards, the rustling of waterfalls, the tinkling of sump- 
ter-horses in the depth of solitude, where we saw none coming 
and none departing. It did not cost the imagination much 
to see dragons’ nests in the clefts. But, nevertheléss, we felt 
inspired and elevated by one of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque waterfalls, sublimely various in all its rocky steps, 
which, being at this time of the year enriched by melted 
snows, and now half hidden by the clouds, now half revealed, 
chained us for some time to the spot. 

Finally, we came to little mist-lakes, as I might call them, 
since they were scarcely to be distinguished from the atmo- 
spheric streaks. Before long, a building loomed towards us 
put of the vapour: it was the Hospice, and we felt grea‘ 
satisfaction at the thoughts of sheltering ourselves under its 
2ospitable roof. 
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ANNouNCED by the low barking of a little dog which ran out 
to meet us, we were cordially received at the door by an 
elderly but active female. She apologised for the absence 
of the Pater, who had gone to Milan, but was expected home 
that evening; and immediately, without any more words, set 
to work to provide for our comfort and wants. We were 
shown into a warm and spacious room, where bread, cheese, 
and some passable wine were set before us, with the promise 
of a more substantial meal for our supper. The surprise of the 
day was now talked over, and my friend was not a little proud 
that all had gone off so well, and that we had passed a day 
the impressions of which neither poetry nor prose could ever 
reproduce. 

At length with the twilight, which did not here come on till 
late, the venerable father entered the room, greeted his guests 
with dignity but in a friendly and cordial manner, and in a few 

“words ordered the cook to pay all possible attention to our wishes. 
When we expressed the wonder we could not repress, that he 
could like to pass his life up here, in the midst of such a perfect 
wilderness, out of the reach of all society, he assured us that 
society was never wanting, as our own welcome visit might 
testify. A lively trade, he told us, was kept up between Italy 
and Germany. This continual traffic brought him into rela- 
tion with the first mercantile houses. He often went down to 
Milan, and also to Lucerne, though not so frequently, from 
which place, however, the houses which had charge of the 
posting on the main route, frequently sent young people to 
him, who, here at the point of passage between the two coun- 
tries, required to be made acquainted with all the cireum- 
stances and events connected with such affairs. 

Amid such varied conversation the evening passed away, 
and we slept a quiet night on somewhat short sleeping-places, 
fastened to the wall, and more like shelves than bedsteads. ~* 

Rising early, I soon found myself under the open sky, but 
in a narrow space surrounded by tall mountain-tops. I sat 
down upon the foot-path which led to Italy, and attempted, 
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after the manner of dilettanti, to draw what could not be 
drawn, still less make a picture, namely, the nearest moun- 
tain-tops, whose sides, with their white furrows and black 
ridges, were gradually made visible by the melting of the 
snow. Nevertheless, that fruitless effort has impressed the - 
image indelibly on my memory. 

My companion stepped briskly up to me, and began: ‘* What 
say you of the story of our spiritual host, last evening? Have 
not you as well as myself, felt a desire to descend from this 
dragon's height into those charming regions below? A ram- 
ble through these gorges must be glorious and not very toil - 
some; and when it ends with Bellinzona, what a pleasure that 
must be! The words of the good father have again brought 
a living image before my soul of the isles of the Lago Mag- 
giore. We have heard and seen so much of them since 
Keyssler’s travels, that I cannot resist the temptation.”’ 

“Ts it not so with you too?” he resumed; “ you are sitting 
on exactly the right spot; I stood there once, but had not 
the courage to jump down. You can go on without cere- 
mony, wait for me at Airolo, I will follow with the courier 
when I have taken leave of the good father and settled every- 
thing.” 

“Such an enterprise,” I replied, ‘so suddenly undertaken, 
does not suit me.”” “What's the use of deliberating so much?” 
cried he; ‘“‘ we have money enough to get to Milan, where we 
shall find credit; through our fair, I know more than one mev-. 
cantile friend there.” He grew still more urgent. ‘“ Go!” 
said I, “and make all ready for the departure, then we wil] 
decide.” 

In such moments it seems to me as if a man feels no reso- 
lution in himself, but is rather governed and determined by 
earlier impressions.. Lombardy and Italy lay before me, 
altogether foreign land; while Germany, as a well-knowu 
dear home, full of friendly, domestic scenes, and where, let me 
confess it,—was that which had so long entirely enchained 
me, and on which my existence was centred, remained even 
now the most indispensable element, beyond the limits of 
which I felt afraid to step. A little golden heart, which in 
my happiest hours, I had received from her, still hung love- 
warmed about my neck, suspended by the same ribbon to 
which she had tied it. Snatching it from my bosom, ‘ loaded 
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it with kisses. This incident gave rise to a poem, which 1 
here insert :— 


Round my neck, suspended, as a token 

Of those joys, that swiftly pass'd away, 

Art thou here that thou may’st lengthen love’s short day, 
Still binding, when the bond of souls is broken? 


Lili, from thee I fly; yet I am doom’d to feel 
Thy fetters still, 

Though to strange vales and mountains I depart, 
Yes, Lili’s heart must yet remain 

Attached to my fond heart. 


Thus the bird, snapping his string in twain, 
Seeks his wood,—his own, 

Still a mark of bondage bearing, 

Of that string a fragment wearing. 

The old—the free-born bird—he cannot be again, 
‘When once a master he has known. 


Seeing my friend with the guide, who carried our knapsack, 
come storming up the heights, I rose hastily and removed 
from the precipice, where I had been watching his return, 
lest he should drag me down into the abyss with him. I also 
saluted the pious father, and turned, without saying a word, 
to the path by which we had come. My friend followed me, 
somewhat hesitating, and in spite of his love and attachment 
to me, kept for a long time at a distance behind, till at last 
a glorious waterfall brought us again together for the rest of 
our journey, and what had been once decided, was from 
henceforth Jooked upon as the wisest and the best. 

Of our descent I will only remark that we now found the 
snow-bridge, over which we had securely travelled with a 
heavy-laden train a few days before, all fallen in, and that now, 
as we had to make a circuit round the opened thicket, we 
were filled with astonishment and admiration by the colossal 
fragments of that piece of natural architecture. 

My fricud could not quite get over his disappointment at 
not returning into Italy; very likely he had thought of the 
plan some time before, and with amiable cunning had hoped 
to surprise me on the spot. On this account our return did 
not proceed so merrily as our advance; but I was occupied all 
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the more constantly on my silent route, with trying to fix, at 
least in its more comprehensible and characteristic details, 
that sense of the sublime and vast, which, as time advances, 
usually grows contracted in our minds. 

Not without many both new and renewed emotions and 
reflections did we pass over the remarkable heights about the 
Vierwaldstatter Lake, on our way to Kiissnacht, where hav- 
ing landed and pursued our ramble, we had to greet Tell’s 
chapel, which lay on our route, and to reflect upon that assas- 
sination which, in the eyes of the whole world, is so heroical, 
patriotic, and glorious. .So, too, we sailed over the Zuger 
Lake, which we had seen in the distance as we looked down 
from Rigi. In Zug, I only remember some painted glass, 
inserted into the casement of a chamber of the inn, not large 
to be sure, but excellent in its way. Our route then led over 
the Albis into the Sihl valley, where, by visiting a young 
Hanoverian, Von Lindau, who delighted to live there in soli- 
tude, we sought to mitigate the vexation which he had felt 
some time before in Zurich, at our declining the offer of his 
company not in the most friendly or polite manner. The 
jealous friendship of the worthy Passavant was really the 
reason of my rejecting the truly dear, but inconvenient presence 
of another. 

But before we descend again from these glorious heights, 
to the lake and to the pleasantly situated city, I must make 
one more remark upon my attempts to carry away some idea, 
of the country by drawing and sketching. A habit from 
youth upward of viewing a landscape as a picture, led me, 
whenever I observed any picturesque spot in the natural 
scenery, to try and fix it, and so to preserve a sure memorial 
of such moments. But having hitherto only exercised myself 
on confined scenes, I soon felt the incompetency of my art for 
such a world. 

The haste I was in at once compelled me to have recourse 
to a singular expedient: scarcely had I noticed an interesting 
object, and with light and very sketchy strokes drawn the 
outlines on the paper, than I noted down, in words, the par- 
tieular objects which I had no time to catch and fill up with 
the pencil, and, by this means, made the scenes so thoroughly 
present to my mind, that every locality, whenever I afterwards 
wanted it for a poem or a story, floated at once before me and 
was entirely at my command. 
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On returning to Zurich, I found the Stolbergs were gone; 
their stay in this city had been cut short in a singular 
manner. 

It must be confessed that travellers upon removing to a 
distance from the restraints of home, are only too apt to think 
they are stepping not only into an unknown, but into a per- 
fectly free world; a delusion which it was the more easy to 
indulge in at this time, as there was not as yet any passports 
to be examined by the police, or any tolls and such like checks 
and hindrances on the liberty of travellers, to remind men 
that abroad they are subject to still worse and more painful 
restraints than at home. 

If the reader will only bear in mind this decided ¢@endency 
to realize the freedom of nature, he will be able to pardon the 
young spirits who regarded Switzerland as the very place 
in which to ‘“Idyllize” the fresh independence of youth. 
The tender poems of Gessner, as well as his charming sketches, 
seemed decidedly to justify this expectation. 

In fact, bathing in wide waters seems to be one of the best 
qualifications for expressing such poetic talents. Upon our 
journey thus far, such natural exercises had not seemed 
exactly suitable to modern customs, and we had, in some 
degree, abstained from them. But, in Switzerland, the sight 
of the cool stream,—flowing, running, rushing, then gather- 
ing on the plain, and gradually spreading out to a lake,— 
presented a temptation that was not to be resisted. I can 
not deny that I joined my companions in’ bathing in the clear 
lake, but we chose a spot far enough, as we supposed, from 
all human eyes. But naked bodies shine a good way, and 
whoever chanred to see us doubtless took offence. ; 

The good innocent youths who thought it nowise shocking 
to see themselves half naked, like poetic shepherds, or entirely 
naked, like heathen deities, were admonished by their 
friends to leave off all such practices. They were given to 
understand that they were living not in primeval nature, but 
in a land where it was esteemed good and salutary to adhere 
to the old institutions and customs which had been handed 
down from the middle ages. They were not disinclined to 
acknowledge the propriety of all this, especially as the appeal 
was made to the middle ages, which, to them, seemed vener- 
able as a second nature. Accordingly, they left the more 
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public lake shores, but when in their walks through the 
mountains, they fell in with the clear, rustling, refreshing 
streams, it seemed to them impossible, in the middle of July, 
to abstain from the refreshing exercise. Thus, on their wide 
sweeping walks, they came also to the shady vale, where the 
Sihl, streaming behind the Albis, shoots down to empty itself 
into the Limmat below Zurich. Far from every habitation, 
and even from all trodden foot-paths, they thought there could 
be no objection here to their throwing off their clothes and 
boldly meeting the foaming waves. This was not indeed 
done without a shriek, without a wild shout of joy, excited 
partly by the chill and partly by the satisfaction, by which 
they thought to consecrate these gloomy, wooded rocks into 
an Idyllic scene. 

But, whether persons previously ill-disposed had crept after 
them, or whether this poetic tumult called forth adversaries 
even in the solitude, cannot be determined. Suffice it to say, 
stone after stone was thrown at them from the motionless 
bushes above, whether by one or more, whether accidentally 
or purposely, they could not tell; however, they thought it 
wisest to renounce the quickening element and look after 
their clothes. 

No one got hit; they sustained no injury but the moral one 
of surprise and chagrin, and full of young life as they were, 
they easily shook off the recollection of this awkward affair. 

But the most disagreeable consequences fell upon Lavater, 
who was blamed for having given so friendly a welcome to 
such saucy youths, as even to have arranged walks with them, 
and otherwise to shew attention to persons whose wild, un- 
bridled, unchristian, and even heathenish habits, had caused 
so much scandal to a moral and well-regulated neighbour- 
hood. 

Our clever friend, however, who well knew how to smooth 
over such unpleasant occurrences, contrived to hush up this 
one also, and after the departure of these meteoric travellers, 
we found, on our return, peace and quiet restored. 

In the fragment of Werther’s travels, which has lately been 
reprinted in the sixteenth volume of my works, I have 
attempted to describe this contrast of the commendable order 
and legal restraint of Switzerland, with that life of nature 
which youth in its delusions so loudly demands. But, og 
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people generally are apt to take all that the poet advances 
without reserve for his decided opinions, or even didactic 
censure, so the Swiss were very much offended at the com- 
parison, and I, therefore, dropped the intended continuation, 
which was to have represented, more or less in detail, Wer- 
ther’s progress up to the epoch of his sorrows, and which, 
therefore, would certainly have been interesting to those who 
wish to study mankind. 

Arrived at Zurich, I devoted my time almost exclusively 
to Lavater, whose hospitality I again made use of. The Phy- 
siognomy, with all its portraits and monstrous caricatures, 
weighed heavily and with an ever-increasing load on the 
shoulders of the worthy man. We arranged all as well as we 
could under the circumstances, and I promised him, on my 
return home, to continue my assistance. 

I was led to give this promise by a certain youthful un- 
limited confidence in my own quickness of comprehension, and 
still more by a feeling of my readiness of adaptation to any 
subject; for, in truth, the way in which Lavater dissected phy- 
siognomies was not at all in my vein. The impression which at 
our first meeting, he had made upon me, determined, in some 
degree, my relation to him; although a general wish to oblige 
which was always strong, joined to the light-heartedness of 
youth, had a great share in all my actions by causing me 
to see things in a certain twilight atmosphere. 

Lavater’s mind was altogether an imposing one; in his 
society it was impossible to resist his decided influence, and I 
had no choice but to submit to it at once and set to work ob- 
serving foreheads and noses, eyes and mouths, in detail, and 
weighing their relations and proportions. My fellow observer 
did this from necessity, as he had to give a perfect account of 
what he himself had discerned so clearly; but to me it always 
seemed like a trick, a piece of espionage, to attempt to ana- 
lyse a man into his elements before his face, and so to get 
upon the track of his hidden moral peculiarities. I had more 
pleasure in listening to his conversation, in which he unveiled 
himself at will. And yet, I must confess, I always felt a 
degree of constraint in Lavater’s presence; for, while by his 
art of physiognomy, he possessed himself of our peculiarities, 
he also made himself, by conversation, master of our thoughts, 
which, with a little sagacity, he would easily guess from our 
variety of phrases. 
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He who feels a pregnant synthesis in himself, has pecu- 
liarly a right to analyse, since by the outward particulars he 
tests and legitimizes his inward whole. How Lavater ma- 
naged in such cases, a single example will suffice to show. 

On Sundays, after the sermon, it was his duty, as an eccle- 
siastic, to hold the short-handled, velvet, alms- bag before each 
one who went out, and to bless as he received the pious gift. 
Now, on a certain Sunday he proposed to himself, without 
looking at the several persons as they dropped in their offer- 
ings, to observe only their hands, and by them, silently, to © 
judge of the forms of their owner. Not only the shape of the 
finger, but its peculiar action in dropping the gift, was atten- 
tively noted by him, and he had much to communicate to me 
on the conclusions he had formed. How instructive and 
’ exciting must such conversations have been to one, who also 
was seeking to qualify himself for a painter of men! 

Often in my after life had I occasion to think of Lavater, 
who was one of the best and worthiest men that I ever formed 
80 intimate a relation with. These notices of him that I have 
introduced in this work were accordingly written at various 
times. Following our divergent tendencies, we gradually 
became strangers to each other, and yet I never could bring 
myself to part with the favorable idea which his worth had 
left upon my mind. In thought I often brought him before 
me, and thus arose these leaves, which, as they were writ- 
ten without reference to and independently of each other, 
may contain some repetitions, but, it is hoped, no contra- 
dictions. 


By his cast of mind, Lavater was a decided realist, and » 
-knew of nothing ideal except in a moral form; by keeping 
this remark steadily in mind, you will most readily under- 
stand this rare and singular man. ; 

His Prospects of Eternity look merely for a continuance of 
the present state of existence, under easier conditions than 
those which we have now to endure. His Physiognomy rests 
on the conyiction that the sensible corresponds throughout 
with the spiritual, and is not only an evidence of it, but 
indeed its representative. 

The ideals of art found little favor with him, because with 
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his sharp look he saw too clearly the impossibility of such 
conceptions ever being embodied in a living organization, and 
he therefore banished them into the realm of fable, and even 
of monstrosity. 

His incessant demand for a realization of the ideal gained 
him the reputation of a visionary, although he maintained and 
felt convinced that no man insisted more strongly on the 
actual than he did; accordingly, he never could detect the 
error in his mode of thinking and acting. 

Seldom has there been a man who strove more passionately 
than he did for public recognition, and thus he was particu- 
larly fitted for a teacher; but if all his labors tended to the 
intellectual and moral improvement of others, this was by no 
means their ultimate aim. 

To realize the character of Christ was what he had most at 
heart; hence that almost insane zeal of his to have pictures 
of Christ drawn, copied, moulded, one after another; none of 
which, however, as to be expected, ever satisfied him. 

His writings are hard to understand, even now, for it is far 
from easy to penetrate into his precise meaning. No one 
ever wrote so much of the times, and for the times, as Lava- 
ter; his writings are veritable journals, which in an especial 
manner require to be explained by the history of the day; 
they, moreover, are written in the language of a coterie, 
which one must first acquaint oneself with, before we can 
hold communion with them, otherwise many things will 
appear stupid and absurd even to the most intelligent reader. 
Indeed, objections enough of the kind have been made against 
this author, both in his lifetime and since. 

Thus, for example, with our rage for dramatizing and repre- 
senting under this form all that struck us, and caring for 
no other, we once so warmed his brain with a dramatic 
ardour, that, in his Pontius Pilate, he labored very hard to 
show that there is no more dramatic work than the Bible; 
and, especially, that the history of Christ’s Passion must be 
regarded as the drama of all dramas. 

In this chapter, and indeed throughout the work, Lavater 
appears greatly to resemble Father Abraham of Santa Clara; 
for into this manner every richly gifted mind necessarily falls 
who wishes to work upon his contemporaries. He must 
acquaint himself with existing tendencies and passions, with 
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the speecb and terminology of the day, and adapt them to 
his ends, in order to approach the mass whom he seeks to 
influence. 


Since Lavater took Christ literally—as described by the 
Scriptures, and by most commentators,—he let this represen- 
tation serve so far for the supplement of his own being, that 
he ideally incorporated the God-man into his own individual 
humanity, until he finally was able to imagine himself melted 
into one and united with him, and, indeed, to have become 
the same person. 

This decidedly literal faith had also worked in him a per- 
fect conviction that miracles can be wrought to-day as well 
as heretofore. Accordingly, since in some important and 
trying emergencies of his earlier days, he had by means of 
earnest and indeed violent prayer, succeeded in procuring an 
instantaneous and favorable turn of the impending calamity, 
no mere cold objections of the reasoning intellect would make 
him for a moment waver in this faith. Penetrated, more- 
over, by the idea of the greatness and excellence of Humanity 
as restored by Christ, and through Him destined to a blissful 
immortality, but, at the same time, fully sensible of the mani- 
fold requisitions of man’s heart and mind, and of his insatiable 
yearnings after knowledge, and, moreover, feeling in himself 
that desire of expanding himself into the infinite to which the 
starry heavens seem so sensibly to invite us, he wrote under 
these feelings his “ Prospects of Eternity,” which must have 
appeared a very strange book indeed to the greater part of 
his contemporaries. 

All this striving, however, all wishes, all undertakings, 
were overborne by the genius for physiognomy, which nature 
had bestowed upon him. For, as the touchstone, by its 
blackness and peculiar roughness of surface, is eminently 
fitted to distinguish between the metals which are applied to 
it; so that pure idea of humanity, which Lavater carried 
within himself, and that sharp yet delicate gift of observation, 
which at first he exercised from natural impulse occasionally 
only and accidentally, but afterwards with deliberate reflection 
and regularly, qualified him in the highest degree to note the 
peculiarities of individual men, and to understand, distinguish, 
and express then, 
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Every talent which rests on-a decided natural gift, seems 
from our inability to subordinate either it or its operations to 
any idea to have something of magic about it. And, in truth, 
Lavater’s insight into the characters of individuals surpassed 
all conception; one was utterly amazed at his remarks, when 
in confidence we were talking of this or that person; nay, it 
was frightful to live near a man who clearly discerned the 
nicest limits by which nature had been pleased to modify and 
distinguish our various personalities. 

Every one is apt to believe that what he possesses himself 
may be communicated to others; and so Lavater was not 
content to make use of this great gift for himself alone, but 
insisted that it might be found and called forth in others, nay 
that it might even be imparted to the great mass. The many 
dull and malicious misinterpretations, the stupid jests in 
abundance, and detracting railleries, this striking doctrine 
gave rise to, may still be remembered by some men; how- 
ever, it must be owned that the worthy man himself was not 
altogether without blame in the matter. For though a high 
moral sense preserved the unity of his inner being, yet, with 
his manifold labors, he was unable to attain to outward unity, 
since he did not possess the slightest capacity for philo- 
sophical method, nor for artistic talent. 

He was neither Thinker nor Poet; indeed, not even an 
orator, in the proper sense of the term. Utterly unable to 
take a comprehensive and methodical view, he nevertheless 
formed an unerring judgment of individual cases and these he 
noted down boldly side by side. His great work on Phy- 
slognomy is a striking proof and illustration of this. In him- 
self, the idea of the moral or of the sensual man might form a 
whole; but out of himself he could not represent this idea, 
except practically by individual cases, in the same way as he 
himself had apprehended them in life. 

That very work sadly shows us how in the commonest 
matter of experience so sharp-sighted a man, may go groping 
about him. For after spending an immense sum and employ- 
ing every artist and botcher living, he procured at last draw- 
ings and engravings, which were so far without character, 
that he is obliged in his work to say after each one that it is 
more or less a failure, unmeaning. and worthless. True, by 
this means, he sharpened his own judgment, and the judg 
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ment of others; but it also proves that his mental bias led 
him rather to heap up cases of experience, than to draw from 
them any clear and sober principle. For this reason he never 
could come to results, though I often pressed him for them. 
What in later life he confided as such to his friends, were 
none to me; for they consisted of nothing more than a col- 
lection of certain lines and features, nay, warts and freckles, 
with which he had seen certain moral, and frequently im- 
‘moral, peculiarities associated. There were certainly some 
remarks among them that surprised and riveted your atten- 
tion; but they formed no series, one thing followed another 
accidentally, there was no gradual advance towards any 
general deductions and no reference to any principles pre- 
viously established. And indeed there was just as little of 
literary method or artistic feeling to be found in his other 
writings, which invariably contained passionate and earnest 
expositions of his thoughts and objects, and supplied by the 
most affecting and appropriate instances, what they could 
not accomplish by the general conception. 


The following reflections, as they refer to those circum- 
stances, may be aptly introduced here. 

No one willingly concedes superiority to another, so long as 
he can in any way deny it. Natural gifts of every kind can 
the least be denied, and yet by the common mode of speaking 
in those times, genius was ascribed to the poet alone. But 
another world seemed all at once to rise up; genius was 
looked for in the physician, in the general, in the statesman, 
and before long, in all men, who thought to make themselves 
eminent either in theory or practice. Zimmerman, especially, 
had advanced these claims. Lavater, by his views of Phy- 
siognomy, was compelled to assume a more general distribu- 
tion of mental gifts by nature; the word genius became a 
universal symbol, and because men heard it uttered so often, 
they thought that what was meant by it, was habitually at 
hand. But then, since every one felt himself justified in 
demanding genius of others, he finally believed that he also 
must possess it himself. The time was yet far distant when 
it could be affirmed, that genius is that power of man which 
by its deeds and actions gives laws and rules. At this time 
it was thought to manifest itself only, by overstepping exist- 
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ing laws, breaking established rules, and declaring itself above 
all restraint. It was, therefore, an easy thing to be a genius, 
and nothing was more natural than that extravagance both of 
word and deed should provoke all orderly men to oppose 
themselves to such a monster. 

When anybody rushed into the world on foot, without 
exactly knowing why or whither, it was called a pass of 
genius; and when any one undertook an aimless and use- 
less absurdity, it was a stroke of genius. Young men, of viva- 
cious and true talents, too often lost themselves in the limit- 
less; and then older men of understanding, wanting perhaps 
in talent and in soul, found a most malicious gratification in 
exposing to the public gaze, their manifold and ludicrous 
miscarriages. 

For my part, in the development and the expression of my 
own ideas, I perhaps experienced far more hindrance and 
checks from the false co-operation and: interference of the 
like-minded, than by the opposition of those whose turn of 
mind was directly contrary to my own. 

With a strange rapidity, words, epithets, and phrases, 
which have once been cleverly employed to disparage the 
highest intellectual gifts, spread by a sort of mechanical repe- 
tition among the multitude, and in a short time they are to 
be heard everywhere, even in common life, and in the mouths 
of the most uneducated ; indeed before long they even creep 
into dictionaries. In this way the word genius had suffered 
so much from misrepresentation, that it was almost desired 
to banish it entirely from the German language. 

And so the Germans, with whom the common voice is more 
apt to prevail than with other nations, would perhaps have 
sacrificed the fairest flower of speech, the word which, though 
apparently foreign, really belongs to every people, had not 
the sense for what is highest and best in man, been happily 
restored and solidly established by a profounder philosophy. 


In the preceding pages mention has been frequently made 
of the youthful times of two men, whose memory will never 
fade from the history of German literature and morals. At 
this period, however, we came to know them as it were only 
by the errors into which they were misled by a false maxim 
which prevailed among their youthful contemporaries. No- 
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thing, therefore, can be more proper than with due apprecia- 
tion and respect to paint their natural form, their peculiar 
individuality, just as it appeared at, that time, and as their 
immediate presence exhibited itself to the penetrating eye 
of Lavater. Consequently, since the heavy and expensive 
volumes of the great work on Physiognomy are probably 
accessible to a few only of our readers, I have no scruple in 
inserting here the remarkable passages of that work, which 
refer to both the Stolbergs, in the second part and its thirtieth 
fragment, page 224: 

“The young men, whose portraits and profiles we have 
here before us, are the first men who ever sat and stood to 
me for physiognomical description, as another would sit to a 
painter for his portrait. 

““T knew them before, the noble ones—and I made the 
first attempt, in accordance with nature and with all my pre- 
vious knowledge, to observe and to describe their character. 

** Here is the description of the whole man.— 


FIRST, OF THE YOUNGER. 


“See the blooming youth of 25! the lightly-floating, buoy- 
ant, elastic creature! it does not lie; it does not stand; 1t 
does not lean; it does not fly; it floats or swims. Too full of 
life, to rest; too supple to stand firm; too heavy and too weak, 
to fly. 

aN floating thing, then, which does not touch the earth! In 
its whole contour nota single slack line; but on the other hand 
no straight one, no tense one, none firmly arched or stiffly 
curved; no sharp entering angles, no rock-like projection of the 
brow; no hardness; no stiffness; no defiant roughness; no 
threatening insolence; no iron will—all is elastic, winning, 
but nothing iron; no stedfast and searching profundity; no 
slow reflection, or prudent thoughtfulness; nowhere the rea- 
soner with the scales held firmly in the one hand, and the 
sword in the other; and yet not the least formality in look or 
judgment! but still the most perfect straight-forwardness of 
intellect, or rather the most immaculate sentiment of truth! 
Always the inward feeler, never the deep thinker; never the 
discoverer, the testing unfolder of truth so quickly seen, so 
quickly known, so quickly loved, and quickly grasped. . . . 
Perpetual soarer, a seer; idealizer; beautifier;—that gives a 
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shape and form to all his ideas! Ever the half-intoxicated 
poet, seeing only what he will see;—not the sorrowfully lan- 
guishing; not the sternly crushing; but the lofty, noble, 
powerful! who with ‘thirst for the sun’ (Sonnendurst), hovers 
to and fro in the regions of air, strives aloft, and again— 
sinks not to earth! but throws himself headlong to earth, 
bather in the floods of the ‘ Rock-stream’ (Félsenstrom), and 
cradles himself ‘in the thunder of the echoing rocks around’ 
(Im Donner der hallenden Felsen umher). His glance—not 
the fire-glance of the eagle! His brow and nose—not the 
courage of the lion! his breast—not the stedfastness of the 
steed that neighs for battle! In the whole, however, there is 
much of the tearing activity of the elephant . . . . 
‘The projecting upper lip slightly drawn up towards the 
over-hanging nose, which is neither sharply cut, nor angular, 
evinces, with such a closing of the mouth, much taste and 
sensibility; while the lower part of the face bespeaks much 
sensuality, indolence, and thoughtlessness. The whole outline 
of the profile shows openness, honesty, humanity, but at the 
same time a liability to be led astray, and a high degree of 
that good-hearted indiscretion, which injures no one but him- 
self. ‘The middle line of the mouth bespeaks in its repose, 
a downright, planless, weak, good-natured disposition; when 
in motion, a tender, finely-feeling, exceedingly susceptible, 
benevolent, noble man. In the arch of the eyelids, and in 
the glance of the eyes, there sits not Homer, but the deepest, 
most thorough, and most quick feeling, and comprehension of 
Homer; not the epic, but the lyric poet; genius, which fuses, 
moulds, creates, glorifies, hovers, transforms all into a heroie 
form—which deifies all. The half-closed eyelids, from such 
an. arch, indicate the keenly sensitive poet, rather than the 
slowly laboring artist, who creates after a plan; the whimsical 
rather than the severe. The full face of the youth is much 
more taking and attractive, than the somewhat too loose, too 
protracted half-face; the fore-part of the face in its slight- 
est motion, tells of a highly sensitive, thoughtful, inventive, 
untaught, inward goodness, of a softly tremulous, wrong- 
abhorring love of liberty—an eager vivacity. It cannot con- 
ceal from the commonest observer the slightest impression 
which it receives for the moment, or adopts for ever Every 
object, which nearly concerns or interests him, drives tho 
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blood into the cheeks and nose; where honor is concerned, 
the most maidenly blush of shame spreads like lightning over 
the delicately sensitive skin. 

** The complexion is not the pale one of all-creating, all-con- 
suming genius; not the wildly glowing one of the contemp- 
tuous destroyer; not the milk-white one of the blond; not 
the olive one of the strong and hardy; not the brownish one 
of the slowly plodding peasant; but the white, the red, and 
_ the violet, running one into another, and so expressively, and 

so happily, blended together like the strength and weakness 
of the whole character. The soul of the whole and of each 
single feature is freedom, and elastic activity, which springs 
forth easily and is as easily repulsed. The whole fore-face and 
the way the head is carried, promise magnanimity and upright 
cheerfulness. Incorruptible sensibility, delicacy of taste, purity 
of mind, goodness and nobleness of soul, active power, a feel- 
ing of strength and of weakness, shine out so transparently 
through the whole face, that what were otherwise a lively 
self-complacency dissolves itself into a noble modesty, and 
most artlessly and unconstrainedly the natural pride and vanity 
of youth melt with the loveliness of twilight into the easy 
majesty of the whole man. The whitish hair, the length and 
awkwardness of form, the softness and lightness of step, the 
hesitating gait, the flatness of the breast, the fair unfurrowed 
brow, and various other features spread over the whole man a 
certain feminine air, by which the inward quickness of action 
is moderated, and every intentional offence and every mean- 
ness made for ever impossible to the heart; but at the same 
time clearly evincing that the spirited and fiery poet, with all 
his unaffected thirst for freedom and for emancipation, is 
neither destined to be a man of business, thoroughly persist- 
ent, who steadily and resolutely carries out his plans, or to 
become immortal in the bloody strife. And now, in conclu- 
sion, I remark, for the first time, that I have as yet said 
nothing of the most striking trait—the noble simplicity, free 
from all affectation! Nothing of his childlike openness of heart! 
Nothing of the entire unconsciousness of his outward nobility! 
Nothing of the inexpressible bonhommie with which he accepts 
and bears reproaches or warnings, nay, even accusations and 
wrongful charges. 

** But who can find an end, who will undertake to tell all 
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that he sees or feels in a good man, in whom there is so much 
pure humanity?” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ELDER STOLBERG. 


“‘ What I have said of the younger brother—how much of 
it may be said also of the elder! The principal thing I have 
to remark is the following :— 

“This figure and this character are more compact and less 
diffuse than the former. There all was longer or flatter; here 
all is shorter, broader, more arched, and rounded; there all 
was vague; here everything is more precise and sharply 
defined. So the brow; so the nose; so the breast: more 
compressed, more active, less diffuse, more of concen- 
trated life and power! For the rest, the same amiableness 
and bonhommie! Not that striking openness, rather more of 
reserve, but in principle, or rather in deed, the same honora- 
ble tone. The same invincible abhorrence of injustice and 
baseness; the same irreconcilable hatred of all that is called 
cunning and trickery; the same unyielding opposition to 
tyranny and despotism; the same pure, incorruptible sensi- 
bility to all that is noble, and great, and good; the same 
need of friendship and of freedom, the same sensitiveness and 
noble thirst for glory; the same catholicity of heart for all 
good, wise, sincere, and energetic men, renowned or unre- 
nowned, known or misunderstood,—and the same light-hearted 
inconsiderateness. No! not exactly the same. The face is 
sharper, more contracted, firmer; has more inward, self- 
developing capacity for business and practical counsels; more 
of enterprising spirit—which is shown especially by the 
strongly prominent and fully rounded bones of the eye- 
sockets. Not the all-blending, rich, pure, lofty poet’s feeling 
—not the ease and rapidity of the productive power which 
marks the other—but yet he is, and that in profounder depths, 
vivacious, upright, ardent. Not the airy genius of light float- 
ing away in the morning red of heaven, and fashioning huge 
shapes therein—but more of inward power, though perhaps less 
of expression! more powerful and terrible—less of elegance 
and finish; though his pencil nevertheless wants neither 
coloring nor enchantment. More wit and riotous humor; 
droll satire; brow, nose, dook—all so downward, so over- 
nanging—decidedly what it should be for original and all- 
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enlivening wit, which does not gather from without, but 
brings forth from within. Above all in this character every 
trait more prominent, more angular, more aggressive, more 
storming! No passive dullness, no relaxation, except in the 
sunken eyes, where, as well as in the brow and nose, pleasure 
evidently sits. In all besides—and even in this very brow, 
this concentration of all—in this look indeed—there is an unmis- 
takable expression of natural, unacquired greatness; strength, 
impetuosity of manliness; constancy, simplicity, precision!” ’ 


After having in Darmstadt conceded to Merck the justice of 
his opinions and allowed him to triumph, in his having predicted 
my speedy separation from these gay companions, I found 

myself again in Frankfort, well received by every one, 

including my father, although the latter could not conceal his 
disappointment that I had not descended by the pass to Airolo, 
and announced to him from Milan my arrival in Italy. All 
this was expressed by his silence rather than his words; but 
above all he did not show the slightest sympathy with those 
wild rocks, those lakes of mist, and dragons’ nests. 

At last, however, by an incidental remark, by no means 
intended for a reproach, he gave me to understand how little 
all such sights were worth: he who has not seen Naples, he 
observed, has lived to no end. 

On my return I did not, I could not, avoid seeing Lili; the 
position we maintained towards each other was tender and 
considerate. I was informed that they had fully convinced 
her in my absence, that she must break off her intimacy with 
me, and that this was the more necessary and indeed more 
practicable, since by my journey and voluntary absenee, I had 
given a sufficiently clear intimation of my own intentions. 
Nevertheless, the same localities in town and country, the same 
friends, confidentially acquainted with all the past, could 
scarcely be seen without emotion by either of us—still and 
for ever lovers, although drawn apa’t in a mysterious way. 
It was an accursed state, which in a certain sense resembled 
Hades, or the meeting of the happy with the unhappy 
dead. 

There were moments when departed days seemed to revive, 
but instantly vanished again, like ghosts. 

Some kind people had told me in confidence, that Lili, 
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when all the onstacles to our union were laid before her, had 
declared that for my love she was ready to renounce all pre- 
sent ties and advantages, and to go with me to America. 
America was then perhaps, still more than now, the Eldorado 
of all who found themselves crossed in the wishes of the 
moment. 

But the very thing which should have animated my hopes, 
only depressed them the more. My handsome paternal house, 
only a few hundred steps from hers, offered certainly a more 
tolerable and more attractive habitation than an uncertain and 
remote locality beyond the ocean; still I do not deny, that in 
her presence all hopes, all wishes sprang to life again, and 
irresolution was stirring within me. 

True, the injunctions of my sister were very peremptory and 
precise; not only had she, with all the shrewd penetration of 
which she was mistress, explained the situation of things to 
me, but she had also, with painfully cogent letters, harped 
upon the same text still more powerfully. “It were very 
well,” said she, “if you could not help it, then you would 
have to put up with it; such things one must suffer but not 
choose.” Some months passed away in this most miserable of 
all conditions ; every circumstance had conspired against the 
union; in her alone I felt, I knew, lay the power which 
could have overcome every difficulty. 

Both the lovers, conscious of their position, avoided all soli- 
tary interviews; but, in company, they could not help meet- 
ing in the usual formal way. it was now that the strongest 
trial was to be gone through, as every noble and feeling soul 
will acknowledge, when I have explained myself more fully. 

It is generally allowed, that in a new acquaintance, in the 
formation of a new attachment, the lover gladly draws a veil 
over the past. Growing affection troubles itself about no 
antecedents, and as it springs up like genius with the rapidity 
of lightning, it knows nothing either of past or future. It is 
true, my closer intimacy with Lili had begun by her telling 
me the story of her early youth: how, from a child up, 
she had excited in many botha liking and devotion to herself, 
vspecially in strangers visiting her father’s gay and lively 
house, and how she had found her pleasure in all this, though 
it had been attended with no further consequences and had 
lead to no permanent tie. 
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True, lovers consider all that they have felt before only as 
preparation for their present bliss, only as the foundation on 
which the structure of their future life is to be reared. Past 
attachments seem like spectres of the night, which glide 
away before the break of day. 

But what occurred! The fair came on, and with it appeared 
the whole swarm of those spectres in their reality; all the 
mercantile friends of the eminent house came one by one, and 
it was soon manifest that not a man among them was willing 
or able wholly to give up a certain claim to the lovely 
daughter. The younger ones, without being obtrusive, still 
seemed to claim the rights of familiar friends; the middle- 
aged, with a certain obliging dignity, like those who seek to 
make themselves beloved, and who in all probability might 
come forward with higher claims. There were fine men 
among them, with the additional recommendation of a sub- 
stantial fortune. 

The older gentlemen, with their wncle’s ways and manners, 
were altogether intolerable ; they could not bridle their hands, 
and in the midst of their disagreeable twaddle would demand 
a kiss, for which the cheek was not refused. It was so natural 
to her, gracefully to satisfy every one. The conversation, too, 
excited many a painful remembrance. Allusion was constantly 
made to pleasure parties by water and by land, to perils of all 
kinds with their happy escapes, to balls and evening prome- 
nades, to the amusement afforded by ridiculous wooers, and 
to whatever could excite an uncomfortable jealousy in the 
heart of an inconsolable lover, who had, as it were, fo: a long 
time drawn to himself the sum of so many years. But amid 
all this crowd and gaiety, she did not push aside her friend, 
and when she turned to him. she contrived, in a few words, 
to express all the tenderness which seemed allowable to their 
present position. 

But let us turn from this torture, of which the memory even 
is almost intolerable, to poesy, which afforded, at least, an 
intellectual and heartfelt alleviation of my sufferings. 

“¢ [ili’s Menagerie’ belongs somewhere to this period; I 
do not adduce the poem here, because it does not reveal the 
softer sentiment, but seeks only, with genial earnestness, to 
exaggerate the disagreeable, aud by comical, and provoking 
images, to change renunciation into despair. 
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The following song expresses rather the sweeter side of that 
misery, and on that account is here inserted : 


Sweetest roses, ye are drooping, 
By my love ye were not worn ; 
Bloom for one, who past all hoping, 
Feels his soul by sorrow torn. 


Oh, the days still live in thought, love, 
When to thee, my angel, bound; 

I my garden early sought, love, 
And for thee the young buds found. 


All the flowers and fruits I bore thee, 
And I cast them at thy feet; 

As I proudly stood before thee, 
Then my heart with hope would beat! 


Sweetest roses, ye are drooping, 
By my love ye were not worn; 
Bloom for one, who past all hoping, 
Feels his soul by sorrow torn. 


The opera of “‘ Erwin and Elvira” was suggested by the 
pretty little romaunt or ballad introduced by Goldsmith in his 
* Vicar of Wakefield,’ which had given us so much pleasure 
in our happiest days, when we never dreamed that a similar 
fate awaited us. 

I have already introduced some of the poetical productions 
of this epoch, and I only wish they had all been preserved. 
A never failing excitement in the happy season of love, 
heightened by the beginning of care, gave birth to songs, 
which throughout expressed no overstrained emotion, but 
always the sincere feeling of the moment. From social songs 
for festivals, down to the most trifling of presentation-verses 
—all was living and real and what a refined company had 
sympathized in; first glad, then sorrowful, till finally there 
was no height of bl'ss, no depth of woe, to which a strain was 
not devoted. 

All these internal feelings and outward doings, so far as 
they were likely to vex and pain my father, were by my 
mother’s bustling prudence skilfully kept from him. Although 
his hope of seeing me lead into his house, that first one (wko 
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had so fully realised his ideas of a daughter-in-law) had 
died away, still this “‘state-lady,” as he used to call her in 
his confidential conversations with his wife, would never 
suit him. 

Nevertheless he let matters take their course, and diligently 
occupied himself with his little Chancery. The young juristic 
friend, as well as the dexterous amanuensis, gained continually 
more and more of influence under his firm. As the absentee 
was now no longer missed there, they let me take my own 
way, and sought to establish themselves firmly upon a ground 
on which I was not destined to thrive. 

Fortunately my own tendencies corresponded with the 
sentiments and wishes of my father. He had so great an 
idea of my poetic talents, and felt so personal a pleasure in 
the applause which my earliest efforts had obtained, that he 
often talked to me on the subject of new and further attempts. 
On the other hand, I did not venture to communicate to him 
any of these social effusions and poems of passion. 

As, in Gotz von Berlichingen, I had in my own way mir- 
rored forth the image of an important epoch of the world, I 
now again carefully looked round for another crisis in political 
history of similar interest. Accordingly the Revolt of the 
Netherlands attracted my attention. In Gétz, I had depicted 
a man of parts and energy, sinking under the delusion that, 
in times of anarchy, ability and honesty of purpose must have 
their weight and influence. The design of Egmont was to 
shew that the most firmly established institutions cannot 
maintain themselves against a powerful and shrewdly cal- 
culating Despotism. I had talked so earnestly with my 
father about what the piece ought to be, and what I wanted 
to do, that it inspired him with an invincible desire to see, 
the plan which I had already worked out in my head, fairiy 
set down on paper, in order to its being printed and admired. 

In earlier times, while I still hoped to gain Lili’s hand, I 
had applied myself with the utmost diligence to the study 
and practice of legal business, but now I sought to fill the 
fearful gulf which separated me from her, with occupations 
of more intellect and soul. I therefore set to work in earnest 
with the composition of Eymont. Unlike the first Gotz von 
Berlichingen, however, it was not written in succession and 
in order; but immediately after the first introduction I went 
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at once to the main scenes without troubling myself about 
the various connecting links. I made rapid progress, because 
my father, knowing my fitful way of working, spurred me on 
(literally and without exaggeration) day and night, and seemed 
to believe that the plan, so easily conceived, might as casily 
be executed. 


TWENTIETH BOOK. 


Anp sol got on rapidly with my ‘“Egmont;” and while I 
found in this some alleviation of my wounded passion, the 
society of a clever artist also helped me through many weari- 
some hours. And thus, as had often before been the case, a 
vague desire of practical improvement brought me a secret 
peace of mind, at a time when it could scarcely be hoped for. 

Grorcet Merncuror Kraus, who had been born at Frank- 
fort, but educated in Paris, having just returned from a short 
tour to the north of Germany, paid me a visit, and I imme- 
diately felt an impulse and a need to attach myself to him. 
He wasa cheerful merry fellow, whose light joyous disposition 
had found its right sphere in Paris. 

At that time Paris promised a pleasant welcome for Ger-. 
mans; Pur~i1e HackeErtT was residing there in credit and 
opulence; the true German style in which, both in oil and 
water-colors, he faithfully excuted landscapes after nature, 
met with great favor, as contrasted with the formal man- 
nerism into which the French had fallen. Wutxz, in high 
esteem as a copperplate engraver, supported and made Ger- 
man excellence more widely known. Grimm, already an 
artist of some influence, rejoiced to help his countrymen. 
Pleasant excursions, in order to take original sketches from 
nature were constantly undertaken, in which much of un- 
doubted excellence was either executed or designed. 

Bovucuer and Warteav, both of them artists born, whose 
works, though fluttering in the style and spirit of the time, 
were always highly respectable, were favorably inclined to 
the new school, and even took an active part in their excur- 
sions, though only for the sake of amusement and experiment. 
Grevze, living quietly by himself in his family circle, and 
fond of representing such domestic scenes, seemed delighted 
with his own works, held an honored and easy pencil. 

All these several styles our townsman Kraus was able to 
take up and blend with his own particular talent; he formed 
himself in school after school, and was skilful in his portrait- 
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like delineations of family and friendly gatherings; equally 
happy was he in his landscape sketches, which cordially com- 
mended themselves to the eye by their clear outlines, mas- 
sive shadows, and agreeable coloring. The inward sense was 
satisfied by a certain naive truth, while the admirer of artistic 
skill was especially pleased with the tact by which he arranged 
and grouped into a picture what he had copied singly from 
nature. 

He was a most agreeable companion; a cheerful equani- 
mity never failed him; obliging without obsequiousness, 
reserved without pride, he was everywhere at home, every- 
where beloved, the most active, and, at the same time, the 
most manageable of all mortals. With such talents and of 
such a disposition, he soon won the favor of the higher circles; 
but he was especially well received at the castle of the Baron 
von Stein, at Nassau on the Lahn, whose accomplished and 
lovely daughter he assisted in her artistic studies, and in 
many ways enlivened the whole circle. 

Upon the marriage of this excellent lady to the Count von 
Werther, the newly wedded couple took the artist with them 
to Thuringia, where the Count possessed a large estate, and 
thus he got to Weimar. His acquaintance was immediately 
sought, his talents were appreciated—and a wish expressed 
that he would fix his permanent abcde there. 

Obliging as he was to everybody, upon his return at this 
time to Frankfort, he stimulated my love of art, which had been 
contented with merely collecting, and to making practical 
essays. The neighbourhood of the artist is indispensable to 
the Dilettante, for the latter sees all that is wanting in him- 
self supplied by the former; the wishes of the amateur are 
fulfilled in the artist. 

By a certain natural taient, assisted by practice, I suc- 
ceeded pretty well in an outline, and I could give the shape of 
all that I saw before me in nature; but I wanted the peculiar 
plastic power, the skilful industry, which lends a body to the 
outline by well-graduated light and shade. My copies were 
rather remote suggestions of the real form, and my figures 
like those light airy beings in Dante’s Purgatory, which, 
casting no shadow themselves, fled affrighted at the shadows 
of actual bodies. 


Lavater’s fishing for physiognomical treasures—for so we 
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may well designate the importunate urgency with which he 
called upon all men, not only to observe physiognomies, but 
also practically to make, be it artistic or most bungling 
attempts at copying faces, led me into the habit of taking 
the portraits of all my friends on grey paper, with black and 
white chalk. The likeness was not to be mistaken, but it 
required the hand of my artistic friend to make them stand 
out from the dark back-ground. 

Inturning over andlooking through the rich portfolio of draw- 
ings which the good Kraus had taken during his travels,we had 
most pleasant talk together when he came to the sketches of 
scenes and persons in and about Weimar. Onsuch paintings I, 
too, was glad to dwell, and you may imagine that it must have 
been flattering to the young man, to see in so many pictures 
only the text which was to lead to a circumstantially repeated 
exclamation: they would be glad to see him there. With 
much grace he would imitate the different persons whose por- 
traits he had taken and impersonate the greetings and invi- 
tations he had received. One very successful oil-painting 
represented the musical director, Wolf, at the piano, with his 
wife behind him preparing to sing; and this gave the artist 
opportunity to assure me in earnest terms, of the warm wel- 
come this worthy pair would give me. Among his sketches 
were several of the wood and mountain scenery around Bir- 
gel. Here an honest forester, more perhaps to please his 
pretty daughters than himself, had by means of bridges, rail- 
ings, and mossy paths, opened pleasant and sociable walks 
through the rough masses of rocks, thickets, and plantations. 
‘In one of these beautiful promenades he had painted the fair 
damsels in white dresses, and not without their attendant 
eavaliers. In one of these you immediately recognized Ber- 
tuch, whose serious designs upon the oldest daughter were 
openly avowed; and Kraus was not offended if you ventured 
to refer a second youth to himself, and guessed his growing 
attachment to the sister. 

Bertucu, as the pupil of Wieland, had so distinguished 
himself in science and in business, that already appointed 
private secretary of the Duke, he had the best possible pro- 
spects before him. From him we passed to Wieland and 
talked at length of his rectitude, and cheerfulness, and kindly 
disposition ; his fine literary and poetical designs were lwelt 
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upon, and allusions were made to the influence of. the Mercur 
throughout Germany; many ot! er names of literary, political, 
or social distinction were also mentioned, and among them. 
Muszeus, Kirms, Berendis, and Ludecus. Of women, the 
wife of Wolf, and a widow Kotzebue, with a lovely daughter 
and a bright boy, were, among many others, characterized 
and extolled. Everything seemed to point to a fresh and 
active life of literature and art. 

And so, by degrees, were exhibited all the various elements 
upon which the young Duke was, on his return, to work. 
His mother and guardian had prepared this state of things, 
while, as regarded the introduction of more important 
measures, all that, in accordance with the duty of such pro- 
visional governments, was left to the judgment and decision 
of the future sovereign. The sad ruin caused by the burning 
of the palace was already looked upon as furnishing occasion 
for new improvements. The mines at Ilmenau, which had 
stopped working, but which, it was asserted, might again be 
made profitable by going to the great expense of repairing 
the deep shaft;—the university at Jena, which was somewhat 
behind the spirit of the age, and was consequently threatened 
with the loss of some of its most able teachers,—and many 
other matters, roused a noble common interest. Already 
were looks cast around for persons, who, in the upward 
struggle of Germany, might be qualified to further such 
various designs for good, and the prospect seemed as fresh as 
the vivacity and energy of youth could desire. And if it 
seemed sad to bring a young princess not to a home, of a 
suitable princely dignity, but to a very ordinary dwelling built 
for quite a different object; still such beautifully situated and 
well contrived country-houses as Ettenburg, Belvedere, and 
other delightful pleasure-seats, gave enjoyment for the pre- 
sent, and also a hope that the life of nature thus rendered 
necessary, might lead to profitable and agreeable occupa- 
tions. 

In the course of this biography, we have circumstantially 
exhibited the child, the boy, the youth, seeking by different 
ways to approach tc the Suprasensible first, looking with 
strong inclination to a religion of nature ; then, clinging with 
love to a positive one; and, finally, concentrating himself in 
the trial of his own powers, and joyfully giving himself up to 
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the general faith. Whilst he wandered to and fro, space 
which lay intermediate between the sensible and suprasen- 
» sible regions, seeking and looking about him, much came in 
his way which did not appear to belong to either, and he 
seemed to see, more and more distinctly, that it is better to 
avoid all thought of the immense and incomprehensible. 

He thought he could detect in nature—both animate and 
inanimate, with soul or without soul—something which mani- 
fests itself only in contradictions, and which, therefore, could 
not be comprehended under any idea, still less under one 
word. It was not godlike, for it seemed unreasonable; not 
human, for it had no understanding; nor devilish, for it was 
beneficent; nor angelic, for it often betrayed a malicious 
pleasure. It resembled chance, for it evolved no con- 
sequences; it was like Providence, for it hinted at connexion. 
All that limits us it seemed to penetrate; it seemed to sport 
at will with the necessary elements of our existence; it con- 
tracted time and expanded space. In the impossible alone 
did it appear to find pleasure, while it rejected the possible 
with contempt. 

To this principle, which seemed to come in between al] 
other principles to separate them, and yet to link them 
together, I gave the name of Daemonic, after the example of 
the ancients and of those who, at any rate, had perceptions 
of the same kind. I sought to screen myself from this fear- 
ful principle, by taking refuge, according to my usual habits, 
in an imaginary creation. 

Among the parts of history which I had particularly studied 
with some care, were the events which have made the United 
Netherlands so famous. I had diligently examined the origi- 
nal sources, and had endeavoured, as far as possible, to get 
my facts at first hand, and to bring the whole period vividly 
before my mind’s eye. The situations it presented appeared 
to me to be in the highest degree dramatic, while, for a prin- 
cipal figure, around whom the others might be grouped with 
the happiest effect, there was Count Egmont, whose greatness 
as a man and a hero was most captivating. cee 

But for my purpose it was necessary to convert him into a 
character marked by such peculiarities as would grace a youth 
better than a man in years, and an unmarried man better than 
the father of a family; and one independent, rather than one, 
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who, however freely disposed, is nevertheless restrained by 
the various relations of life. 

Having thus, in my conception of Egmont’s character, 
made him youthful, and set him free from all domestic 
restraints, I ascribed to him unlimited enjoyment of life and 
its pleasures, boundless self-reliance, a gift of drawing all men 
to himself, and consequently also of winning the favor of the 
people, and which, while it inspired a princess with a silent, 
and a young child of nature with an avowed passion, won for 
him the sympathy of a shrewd statesman, and even the loving 
admiration of the son of his great adversary. 

The personal courage which distinguishes the hero is the 
foundation upon which his whole character rests, the ground 
and soil from which it sprung. He knows no danger, and 
willingly is blind to the greatest when it is close at hand. 
Surrounded by enemies, we may, at any rate, cut our way 
through them; the meshes of state policy are harder to break 
through. The Daemonic element, which is in play on both 
sides, and in conflict with which the lovely falls while 
the hated triumphs; and, above all, the prospect that out of 
this conflict will spring a third element, which will answer to 
the wishes of all men ;—this perhaps is what has gained for 
the piece (not, indeed, immediately on its first appearance, 
but later and at the right time), the favor which it now 
enjoys. Here, therefore, for the sake of many beloved read- 
ers, I will anticipate myself, and as I know not whether I 
shall soon have another opportunity, will express a conviction 
which, however, I did not form till a considerable period 
subsequent to that of which I am now writing. 

Although this Daemonic element can manifest itself in all 
corporeal and incorporeal things, and even expresses itselr 
most distinctly in animals, yet, with man, especially does it 
stand in a most wonderful connexion, forming in him a power 
which, if it be not opposed to the moral order of the world, 
nevertheless does often so cross it that one may be regarded 
as the warp, and the other as the woof. 

For the phenomena which it gives rise to there are innume- 
rable names: for all philosophies and religions have sought 
in prose and poetry to solve this enigma and to read once for 
all the riddle which, nevertheless, remains still unriddled by 

em, 
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: But the most fearful manifestation of the Demonical, is when 
it is seen predominating in some individual cha:acter. During 
my life I have observed several instances of this, either 
more closely or remotely. Such persons are not always the 
most eminent men, either morally or intellectually, and it is 
seldom that they recommend themselves to our affections by 
goodness of heart; a tremendous energy seems to be seated 
in them, and they exercise a wonderful power over all crea- 
tures, and even over the elements; and, indeed, who shall say 
how much farther such influence may extend? All the moral 
powers combined are of no avail against them; in vain does the 
more enlightened portion of mankind attempt to throw sus- 
picion upon them as deceived if not deceivers—the mass is 
still drawn on by them. Seldom if ever do the great men of 
an age find their equals among their cotemporaries, and they 
are to be overcome by nothing but by the universe itself; and 
it is from observation of this fact that the strange, but most 
striking, proverb must have msen: Nemo contra Deum nisi 
Deus ipse. 

From these lofty reflections I return to the littleness of my 
own life, for which strange events, clothed at least with a 
demonical appearance, were in store. From the summit of 
Mont Gotthard, I had turned my hack upon Italy, and 
returned home, because I could not make up my mind to go 
to a distance from Lili. An affection, which is grounded on 
the hope of possessing for life one dearly beloved, in an inti- 
mate and cordial union, does not die away all at once; on the 
contrary, it is nourished by a consideration of the reasonable 
desires and honest hopes we are conscious of cherishing. 

It lies in the nature of the thing, that in such cases the 
maiden should be consoled before the youth. To these beau- 
tiful children, as descendants of Pandora, is granted the 
enviable gift to charm, attract, and (more through nature and 
of half purpose, than through design or of malice) to gather 
admirers around them; and thus, like the Magician’s Appren- 
tice, they are often in danger of being frightened by the crowd 
of their adorers. And then at last a choice must be made 
from among them all; one must be exclusively preferred; 
one must lead home the bride. 

And how often does accident determine the choice aad sway 
the mind of her who has to make the selection! I had re- 
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nounced Lili from conviction, but love made me suspect my 
own reason. Lili had taken leave of me with the same feel- 
ings, and I had set out on a beautiful tour in order to distract 
my mind, but it had produced the opposite effect. 

As long as I was absent I believed in the separation, but 
did not believe in the renunciation. Recollections, hopes, 
and wishes, all had free play. Now I came back, and as the 
re-union of those whose happy love is unopposed, is a heaven, 
so the meeting again of two lovers who are kept apart by cold 
calculations of reason, is an intolerable purgatory, a forecourt 
of hell. When I again entered the circle in which Lili still 
moved, all the dissonances which tended to oppose our union, 
seemed to have gained double force; when I stood ence more 
before her, the conviction that she was lost to me, fell heavy 
upon my heart. 

Accordingly I resolved at once on flight, and under this 
impression there was nothing which I desired more, than that 
the young ducal pair of Weimar should come from Carlsruhe 
to Frankfort, in order that, complying with old and new invi- 
tations, I might follow them to Weimar. Their Highnesses 
had always maintained towards me a gracious and confidential 
manner, for which I on my part returned the warmest thanks. 
My attachment to the Duke from the first moment I saw him; 
my respect for the princess whom by reputation I had so long 
known; a desire to render personally some friendly service to 
Wieland, whose conduct had been so liberal, and to atone 
upon the spot for my half-wilful, half-unintentional impro- 
prieties, were motives enough to induce and even to force the 
assent of a youth, who now had no attachment to detain him. 
Moreover, from Lili I must fly, whether to the South, where 
my Father’s enthusiasm was daily depicting to me a most 
glorious heaven of Art and Nature, or to the North, whither 
so distinguished a circle of eminent men invited me. 

The young princely pair now reached Frankfort on their 
way home. The Duke of Meiningen’s suite was there at the 
same time, and by him, as well as by the Privy Counsellor 
von Dirkheim, who accompanied the young prince, I was 
received in the most friendly manner possible. But now, to 
keep up the fashion of my youth, a strange incident was not 
wauting: a little misunderstanding arose to throw me into an 
incredible but rather laughable perplexity. 
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Their Highnesses of Weimar and Meiningen were living in 
the same hotel. I received one day an invitation to dinner. 
My mind was so preoccupied with the Court of Weimar, that 
I did not think it necessary more particularly to inform myself, 
especially as I had not the presumption to imagine that any 
notice would be taken of me by the Duke of Meiningen. 
Accordingly I go full dressed to the ‘‘ Roman Emperors,” and 
making my way to the apartments of the Weimar family 
find them empty; being informed that the Duke and his 
suite are with his Highness of Meiningen, I betake myself 
thither, and am kindly received. Supposing that this is only 
a morning visit, or that perhaps the two Dukes are to dine 
together, I await the issue. Suddenly, however, the Weimar 
suite sets itself in motion, and I of course follow; but instead 
of returning to their own apartments they go straight down 
stairs and into their chariots, and I am left alone in the 
street. 

Now, instead of inquiring into the matter, and adroitly 
and prudently seeking some solution of it, I, with my usual 
precipitancy, went straight home, where I found my parents 
at supper. My father shook his head, while my mother 
made every possible excuse for me. In the evening she told 
me in confidence, that after I had left the table, my father 
had said, that he wondered very much how I, generally acute 
enough, could not see that in that quarter they only wished to 
make a fool of me and to laugh atme. But this did not move 
me: for meanwhile I had met with Herr von Dirkheim, who 
in his mild way brought me to book with sundry graceful 
and humorous reproaches. I was now awakened from my 
dream, and had an opportunity to express my most sincere 
thanks for the favor intended me contrary to my hope and 
expectation, and to ask forgiveness for my blunder. 

After I had on good grounds determined to accept their 
friendly offers, the following arrangement was made. A 
gentleman of the Duke’s suite who had stayed behind in Carls- 
ruhe, to wait for a landau which was building in Strasburg, 
was to be by a certain day in Frankfort, and I was to hold 
myself in readiness to set off directly with him for Weimar. 
The hearty and gracious farewell with which the young 
sovereigns took their leave of me, the friendly behaviour of the 
courtiers, made me look forward most anxiously to this 
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journey, for which the road seemed so pleasantly to smoothe 
itself. 

But here, too, accidents came in to complicate so simple an 
arrangement, which through my passionate impatience became 
still more confused, and was almost quite frustrated. Having 
announced the day of my departure, I had taken leave of every- 
body, and after packing up in haste my chattels, not forget- 
ting my unprinted manuscripts, I waited anxiously for the 
hour which was to bring the aforesaid friend in the new 
landau, and to carry me into a new country, and into new 
circumstances. The hour passed, and the day also; and 
since, to avoid a second leave-taking and the being overrun 
with visits, I had given out that I was to depart early in the 
morning, I was obliged to keep close to the house, and to 
my own room, and had thus placed myself in a peculiar 
situation. 

But since solitude and a narrow space were always favora- 
ble to me, and I was now compelled to find some employment 
for these hours, I set to work on my ‘‘ Egmont,” and brought 
it almost to a close. I read over what I wrote to my father, 
who had acquired a peculiar interest in this piece, and wished 
nothing more than to see it finished and in print, since he 
hoped that it would add to his son’s reputation. He needed 
something of this sort to keep him quiet, and to make him 
contented; for he was inclined to make very grave comments 
on the non-arrival of the carriage. He maintained that the 
whole affair was a mere fiction, would not'believe in any new 
landau, and pronounced the gentleman who stayed behind to 
be a phantom of the air. It was, however, only indirectly 
that he gave me to understand all this; but he only tormented 
himself and my mother the more openly; insisting that the 
whole thing was a mere piece of court pleasantry, which they 
had practised upon me in consequence of my former escapades, 
and in order to sicken and to shame me, had put upon me a 
disgraceful mockery instead of the expected honor. 

As to myself, I held fast to my first faith, and congratulated 
myself upon these solitary hours, disturbed by neither friends 
nor strangers, nor by any sort of social distraction. I there- 
fore wrote on vigorously at “ Egmont,” though not witkout 
inward mortification. And this frame of mind perhaps suited 
well with the piece itself, which, agitated by so many pas- 
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sions, could not very well have been written by one entirely 
passionless. os 

Thus passed eight days, and I know not how many more, 
when such perfect imprisonment began to prove irksome. 
Accustomed for many years to live under the open sky, and 
to enter into society on the most frank and familiar terms, 
in the neighbourhood too of one dearly beloved, from whom 
indeed I had resolved to part, but from whom, so long as I 
was within the circle of her attraction, I found it difficult to 
absent myself—all this begun to make me so uneasy, that 
there was danger lest the interest of my tragedy should suffer, 
and my inventive powers be suspended through my impa- 
tience. Already for several evenings I had found it impos- 
sible to remain at home. Disguised in a large mantle, I crept 
round the city, passing the houses of my friends and aquaint- 
ances, and not torbearing to walk up to Lili’s window. Her 
house was a corner one, and the room she usually spent her 
evenings in was on the ground floor; the green shades were 
down, but I could easily remark that the lights stood in their 
usual places. Soon I heard her singing at the piano; it was 
the song, 4h! why resistless dost thou press me? which I had 
written for her hardly a year before. She seemed to me to 
sing with more expression than ever; I could make out every 
word distinctly; for I had placed my ear as close as the 
convex lattice would permit. After she had sung it through, 
I saw by the shadow which fell upon the curtain that she got 
up and walked backwards and forwards, but I sought in vain 
to catch the outline of her lovely person through the thick 
curtains. Nothing but the firm resolve to tear myself away, 
and not to afflict her with my presence, but actually to 
renounce her, and the thought of the strange impression 
which would be made by my re-appearance, could have 
determined me to leave so dear a neighbourhood. 

Several more days passed away, and my father’s suggestion 
seemed daily to become more probable, since not even a letter 
arrived from Carlsruhe to explain the reasons of the delay. 
I was unable to go on with my poetic labors, and now, in the 
uneasiness with which I was internally distracted, my father 
iad the game to himself. He represented to me, that it was 
now too late to change matters, that my trunk was packed, 
and he would give me money and credit to go to Italy; but I 
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must decide quickly. In such a weighty affair, I naturally 
doubted and hesitated. Finally, however, I agreed that if, 
by a certain hour, neither carriage nor message came, I would 
set off, directing my steps first of all to Heidelberg and from 
there over the Alps, not, however, going through Switzerland 
again, but rather taking the route through the Grisons, or the 
Tyrol. 

Seamer things indeed must happen, when a planless youth 
who of himself is so easily misled, is also driven into a false 
step by a passionate error of age. But so it is both with 
youth and the whole of life. It is not till the campaign is 
over that we learn to see through its tactics. In the ordinary 
course of things such an accident were easy enough to be 
explained; but we are always too ready to conspire with error 
against what is naturally probable, just as we shuffle the cards 
before we deal them round, in order that chance may not be 
deprived of its full share in the game. It is precisely thus 
that the element arises in and upon which the Demonical so loves 
to work; and it even sports with us the more fearfully, the 
clearer are the inklings we have of its approach. 

The last day for my waiting had arrivec, and the next 
morning was fixed for my setting out on my travels; and now 
I felt extremely anxious to see my friend Passavant again, 
who had just returned from Switzerland, and who would really 
have had cause to be offended if, by keeping my plans entirely 
to myself I had violated the intimate confidence which sub- 
sisted between us. I therefore sent him an anonymous note, 
requesting a meeting by night at a certain spot, where I was 
the first to arrive enveloped in my mantle; but he was not 
long after me, and if he wondered at,the appointment, he must 
have been still more surprised to meet the person he did. His 
joy, however, was equal to the astonishment; conversation 
and counsel were not to be thought of, he could only wish 
me well through my Italian journey, and so we parted. The 
next day I saw myself by good time advancing along the 
mountain road. 

I had several reasons for going to Heidelberg; one was 
very sensible and prudent, for I had heard that my missing 
‘Weimar friend must pass through Heidelberg from Carlsruhe; 
and so, when we reached the post-house, I left a note which 
was to be handed to a cayalier who should pass through in 
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the carriage described ; the second reason was one of passion, 
and had reference to my late attachment to Lili, In short, 
Mademoiselle Delf, who had been the confidante of our love, 
and indeed the mediator with our respective parents for their 
approval of our marriage, lived there; and I prized it as the 
greatest happiness to be able, before I left Germany, to talk 
ee anes happy times with a worthy, patient, and indulgent 
end. 

I was well received, and introduced into many families; 
among others, the family of the high warden of the forests, Von 
W. , particularly pleased me. The parents were dignified 
and easy in their manners, and one of the daughters resembled 
Frederica. It was just the time of vintage, the weather beau- 
tiful, and all my Alsacian feelings revived in the beautiful 
valley of the Rhine. At this time, however, my experience, 
both of myself and others seemed very strange; it was 
as yet quite vague and undigested in my mind, no deli- 
berate judgment upon life had shaped itself before me, and 
whatever sense of the infinite had been awakened within me 
served only to confuse and perplex me the more. In society, 
nevertheless, I was as agreeable and entertaining as ever, and 
possibly even still more so. Here, under this free air of 
heaven, among joyous men, I sought again the old sports 
which never lose their novelty and charm for youth. With an 
earlier and not yet extinguished love in my heart, I excited 
sympathy without seeking it, even though it sought no utter- 
ance of itself, and thus I soon became at home in this circle, 
and indeed necessary to it, and I forgot that I had resolved, 
after talking away a couple of evenings, to continue my 
journey. 

Mademoiselle Delf was one of those persons who, without ex- 
actly intriguing, always like to have some business in hand, and 
to keep others employed, and to carry through some object or 
other. She had conceived a sincere friendship for me; and 
prevailed the more easily on me to prolong my visit as I lived 
in her house, where she suggested all manner of inducements 
for my stay, and raised all manner of obstacles to my journey. 
When, however, I wanted to turn the conversation to Lili, 
she was not so well pleased or so sympathizing as I had hoped. 
On the contrary, she said that, under the circumstances, 
nothing could be wiser than our resolution to part, and main- 
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tained that one must submit to what is unavoidable, banish 
the impossible from the mind, and look around for some new 
object of interest in life. Full of plans as she always was, she 
had not intended to leave this matter to accident, but had 
already formed a project for my future conduct, from which I 
clearly saw that her recent invitation to Heidelberg had not 
been so disinterested as it sounded. 

She reminded me that the Electoral Prince, Charles Theo- 
dore, who had done so much for the arts and sciences, resided 
still at Mannheim, and that as the court was Roman Catholic 
while the country was Protestant the latter party was extremely 
anxious to strengthen itself by enlisting the services of able 
and hopeful men. I must now go, in God's name, to Italy, 
and there mature my views of Art; meanwhile they would 
work forme. It would, on my return, soon be seen whether 
the budding affection of Fraulein yon W. had expanded 
or had been nipped, and whether it would be politic, through 
an alliance with a respectable family, to establish myself and 
my fortunes in a new home. 

All these suggestions I did not, to be sure, reject; but my 
planless nature could not wholly harmonize with the scheming 
spirit of my friend; I was gratified, however, with the kind 
intentions of the moment, while Lili’s image floated before 
me, waking and dreaming, and mingled with everything else 
which afforded me pleasure or distraction. But now I sum- 
moned before my soul the serious import of my great travel- 
ling plan, and I resolved to set myself free, gently and with 
propriety, and in a few days to make known to her my deter- 
mination of taking leave of her, and to resume my route. 

One night Mademoiselle Delf had gone on until late unfold- 
ing to me her plans, and all that certain parties were disposed 
to do for me, and I could not but feel grateful for such sen- 
timents, although the scheme of strengthening a certain circle. 
through mé and my possible influence at court, was manifest 
enough. It was about one o'clock when we separated. J 
soon fell into a sound sleep, but before very long I was 
awakened by the horn of a postilion who was stopping and 
blowing it before the house. Very soon Mademoiselle Deli 
appeared with a light, and a letter in her hands, and coming 
up to my bed-side, she exclaimed, “ Here’s the letter; read 
and tell me what it says. Surely it comes from the Weimar 
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people. If it is an invitation do not follow it, but call to 
mind our conversation.” I asked her to give me a light and 
leave me for a quarter of an hour to myself. She went away 
very reluctantly. I remained thinking for some time without 
opening the letter. The express then has come from Frank- 
fort, I know both the seal and hand; the friend then has 
arrived there; he is still true to his invitation, and our own 
want of faith and incredulity had made us act prematurely. 
Why could one not wait, in a quiet civilized place, for a man 
who had been announced distinctly, but whose arrival might 
be delayed by so many accidents? The scales fell from my 
eyes. All the kindness, the graciousness, the confidence of 
the past came up livingly before me, and I was almost ashamed 
of the strange wilful step I had taken. I opened the letter, 
and found all that had happened explained naturally enough. 
My missing guide had waited for the new laudau which was 
to come from Strasburg, day after day, hour after hour, as we 
had waited for him; then for the sake of some business he 
had gone round by way of Manheim to Frankfort, and to his 
dismay had not found me there. He sent the hasty letter by 
express, proposing that now the mistake was explained I 
should instantly return, and save him the shame of going to 
Weimar without me. 

Much as my understanding and my feeling inclined me to 
this side, there was still no lack of weighty arguments in 
favour of my new route. My father had laid out for me a fine 
plan of travel, and had given me a little library, which might 
prepare me for the scenes I was to visit, and also guide me 
on the spot. In my leisure hours I had had no other enter- 
tainment than to reflect on it, and, indeed, during my last 
short journey I had thought of nothing else in the coach. 
Those glorious objects which, from my youth up, I had become 
acquainted with, histories and all sorts of tales, gathered before 
my soul, and nothing seemed to me so desirable as to visit 
them, while I was parting from Lili for ever. 

As these thoughts passed through my mind I had dressed 
myself and was walking up and down my chamber. My 
anxious hostess entered. ‘* What am I to hope?” she cried. 
“‘ Dearest madam,” I answered ; “say no more on the subject; 
I have made up my mind to return; the grounds of that con- 
clusion I have well weighed, and to repeat them to you would 
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be wasting time. A resolution must be taken sooner or later, 
and who should take it but. the person whom it most 
concerns ?”” 

I was moved, and so was she; and we had an excited 
scene, which I cut short by ordering my servant to engage a 
post-coach. In vain I begged my hostess to calm herself, and 
to turn the mock-departure which I took of the company the 
evening before into a real one; to consider that it was only a 
temporary visit, a postponement for a short time; that my 
Italian journey was not given up, and my return that way was 
not precluded. She would listen to nothing, and she disquieted 
her friend, already deeply excited, still more. The coach was 
at the door; everything was packed, and the postilion gave 
the usual signs of impatience; I tore myself away; she would 
not let me go, and with so much art brought up all the argu. 
ments of the present, that finally, impassioned and inspired, 
J shouted out the words of Egmont: 

“Child! child! no more! The coursers of time, lashed, as it 
were, by invisible spirits, hurry on the light car of our destiny, 
and all that we can do is in cool self-possession to hold the 
reins with a firm hand, and to guide the wheels, now to the 
left, now to the right, avoiding a stone here, or a precipice 
there. Whither it is hurrying who can tell? and wha, 
indeed, can remember the poimt from which it started ?” 
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Or the circumstances in which ‘The Annals’ originated 
and assumed its final shape, Goethe gives the following 
account, under date 1823, in his ‘ Biographische Einzeln- 
heiten ’:— 


“Cellini says, ‘A man having reached his fortieth year, 
and convinced that he has accomplished something con- 
siderable, and lived an important life, should begin a 
biography of himself, faithfully writing down the eventful 
period of his youth, and the subsequent epochs as he 
advances in life.’ 

‘Cellini is quite right, for undoubtedly the quick capa- 
cious memory requisite for the comprehension of those . 
early times grows gradually dim, and the charm of earthly 
sense disappears, a charm not to be replaced by the clear- 
ness of a cultivated understanding. 

‘«‘ Another important circumstance, however, in the case 
well deserves consideration. It is necessary not to stand 
too far aloof from our errors and faults, but, on the con- 
trary, to feel so nearly related to them as to cherish a 
certain tenderness for them, to recall vividly the situations 
in which they came to pass, and not to feel ashamed of 
depicting them to their full extent. In later years all 
this assumes a different complexion, and at last in refer- 
ence to such things one falls almost into the attitude of 
that geometrician who, at the end of a play, called out, 
‘ But what, then, does all this demonstrate ?’ 

“And as activity alone can deliver one from hypochon- 
driac views, whether hased on facts or fancies, a man must 
exert all his powers to transplant himself again into sym- 
pathy with the past, to recover that position whence he 
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will look on a defect as a wart he can afterwards 
supply, on errors as things to be avoided for the future, 
on his precipitancy as a rashness to be curbed, on neg- 
lected opportunities as resources he can yet overtake. 

“What, with a view to the purpose above indicated, we 
have ourselves essayed and effected, what a junior pupil 
has accomplished in the same direction, is, more particu- 
larly, as follows :— 

“More than once, in the course of my life, I set before 
me the thirty neat volumes of Lessing’s works, regretted 
the excellent man especially in that he had lived to see the 
publication of only the first volume, and rejoiced in the 
faithfully devoted brother who, being an active man of 
letters himself, could not better express his attachment to 
the departed than by unweariedly collecting and unin- 
termittently expediting to press the works, writings, 
smaller productions, and whatever else had been left by 
the unique man which might serve to preserve his memory 
in its integrity. 

“The man contemplating all this, and sensible of being 
in a somewhat similar predicament himself, will not be 
deemed presumptuous if he take himself to task and insti- 
tute a comparison as to how far he has succeeded or failed ; 
what has been done by and for him, and what in any case 
it is yet incumbent on him to do. 

‘And, accordingly, then, I have to rejoice in a special 
favour of the Guiding Spirit. I see twenty volumes of 
esthetic works in regulated order before me, so many 
others attaching themselves immediately to these, next 
several to a certain degree out of harmony with my poetic 
activity, so that I must fear the reproach of scattered and 
disjointed labours. If indeed the man is to be blamed 
who, while obeying the native impulse of his mind, yet at 
the same time also urged by the demands of the world, . 
has made endeavours. now in this direction, now in that, 
and imposed manifold tasks on himself at a time usually 
allowed for repose. 

“There has been, no doubt, this misfortune in such a case, 
that important plans were not so much as entered upon, 
and many a praiseworthy undertaking was left to perish 
in its inception. I refrained from executing a great deal 
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in the hope that with improved culture I should do it 
better at some future time; I did not make use of a great 
deal I had put together, because I wished to render it 
more complete; I drew no conclusions out of data I had 
amassed, from fear of a precipitate judgment. 

“Whenever, now, I surveyed, as I often did, the vast mass 
lying before me, whenever I observed the printed matter, 
in part arranged, in part not arranged, in part concluded, 
in part awaiting conclusion, or considered how it was 
impossible to resume in later years all the threads that 
had been dropped in earlier times, or even to contrive a 
re-attachment to pieces the ends of which had disappeared, 
I felt myself plunged in melancholy confusion, out of 
which I undertook to deliver myself in a summary manner, 
at the same time not abjuring special efforts directed 
towards the same purpose. ‘The main business was a 
separation of all departments which in earlier or later 
times had more or less engaged my faculties, and which 
had been kept in tolerable order by me; a neat, methodic 
arrangement of all papers, especially such as referred to 
my literary life ; neglecting nothing, depreciating nothing. 

“This business is now finished. A young nimble man, 
expert in the management of libraries and archives, 
Library-Secretary Krauter, has this summer so far ac- 
complished the task, that not merely have printed and 
unprinted writings, collected and dispersed matter been 
gathered together and disposed in perfect order, but my 
diaries and all letters, both those sent by and those addressed 
to me, are locked up in a safe, while a list of those under 
general and particular headings, including references both 
alphabetic and numeral, lies completed in my hands. Every 
sort of labour in relation td the concatenation of my works 
has thus in the highest degree been lightened to me, while 
the friends who may be pleased to take on themselves the 
charge of my literary legacy will find things in the best 
order to their hands. The considerable work in this 
direction I was induced to undertake, immediately after 
the completion of the task above referred to, it is now 
the place to mention. ; 

“ So often as I determined, in compliance with the wishes 
of friends near and distant, to pave the way out of my 
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personal history to some of my poems, to give a satis- 

factory account of certain events of my life, I found it 

necessary to return to times which no longer Jay clearly 

displayed before my mind, and I was therefore obliged to 

subject myself to many preparatory labours, which scarcely — 
promised me the desired result. I nevertheless repeatedly 

returned to the task, and the fruit of my endeavours is 

not altogether disappointing. 

“The same friendly demand still continues to be ad- 
dressed me, while others kindly interested assure me it 
would be more to their satisfaction if I would, as formerly, 
present in a consecutive series both my works and the 
events of my life, and for the future communicate my 
faithful confessions, not, as I had hitherto sometimes 
done, in detached pieces. On this point a more particular 
explanation seems called for. 

“As early as 1819, when I purposed to set forth synop- 
tically the contents of my complete writings in order of 
time, I found myself impelled to deeper and more searching 
study, and I elaborated a plan of the events of my life, 
and of the literary works down to the said year proceeding 
therefrom, a plan, laconic, it is true, yet still sufficient for 
the purpose, separating, next, all that referred to author- 
ship. In this way was drawn up the bare chronological 
index at the end of the twentieth volume. 

“Since the above-mentioned year, I have from time to 
time in quiet hours proceeded to cast thoughtful glances 
into my past life, and in the same way as formerly to lay 
down a plan of the most recent epoch, a work for which 
more complete diaries seemed desirable. Now, not alone 
these but many other documents in perfect arcnive-like 
order lie arranged in the cledrest manner before me, and 
I find myself stimulated to elaborate that epitome of the 
whole history of my life so as for the present to satisfy 
the desire of my friends, and to excite a lively wish for 
the further development of at least certain portions of it. 
These conditions, moreover, secure me the advantage that 
I am at liberty to take in hand any epoch which happens 
to be the most promising at any particular time, the 
reader always having one complete thread in his hand 
which will suffice to conduct him through any gaps. 
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“To justify such a partial mode of procedure, I need 
only appeal to every reader who will confess that in a 
survey of his own life certain events spring up in vital 
forms to his remembrance, but others both before and 
after shrink into the shade; that while the former press 
themselves on his attention, the latter are hardly with any 
exertion to be fished out of the floods of Lethe. 

“ First of all, then, it shall be my strenuous endeavour 
to continue such a task so far as it is begun, to invest the 
form with flesh and drapery so far as I find it skeleton- 
like, and to dispose of the whole matter in such a style 
that people may read the work not only for instruction 
but also for entertainment.” 


In accordance with the above account we have as the 
basis of the ‘ Annals’ a chronological list of the salient 
events in Goethe’s life down to end of the year 1819, more 
particularly of all his literary productions down to the 
same date, with the circumstances, conditions and motives 
in and under which each particular production was con- 
ceived, developed, definitely shaped and happily matured ; 
blighted immediately after its conception; jostled aside 
shortly after its inception ; arrested in its development ; 
resumed after a period, successively resumed after suc- 
cessive periods of abeyance; abortively given to the 
world; or too long carried and therefore heterogeneously 
constituted, bearing the impress of epochs distinct from 
each other and so far incongruous, 

This bare chronological chart of Goethe’s life and 
works was drawn up in 1819 and affixed to the twenty- 
volume edition of his collected writings. 

But, as set forth in Goethe’s account above quoted, he 
was induced at the entreaty of friends to set hand again 
to the chart with a view to elaborating certain parts of 
it at least into free, life-like, natural proportions, and in 
the execution of this task he selected on each occasion 
that epoch which was then freshest in his memory and in 
which he felt the most interest, omitting, of course, those 
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sections which had been treated at large in separate pub- 
lications, such as the Journey to Italy, to Switzerland, etc. 
The more cultivated, blooming, diversified oases that the 
reader will thus gladly encounter in the course of a road 
otherwise rather flat and bare to the outward sense are : 


(1) Goethe’s relations to Schiller (pp. 207-11, 216, 
224-5, 229, 230, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 
240, 241, 242, 259, 261-5, 278, 286, 301, 304-5, 
306, 307-9, 310, 424). 

(2) His visit to Géttingen and Pyrmont (pp. 243-57). 

(3) Madame de Staél at Weimar (pp. 286-7, 291-7). 

(4) Herder’s death (pp. 289-91). 

(5) Dr. Gall and Phrenology (pp. 276, 314-6). 

(6) Professor Wolf’s visit to Weimar (pp. 309-13). 

(7) From Jena to Helmstidt and back (pp. 316-40). 

(8) Audience with Napoleon (pp. 382-6). 

(9) Rupture between Voss and Stolberg (pp. 260, 
472-4). 

(10) Hafiz and the West-Eastern Divan (pp. 413, 
416-8, 427, 439, 445-6, 471, 475, 476). 


The ‘ Annals’ in this final form was first published in 
1830 in the thirty-first and thirty-second volumes of 
Goethe’s collected works. 

To the man, however, who looks below the surface, 
who casts a thoughtful comprehensive glance over the 
whole, the chief interest of this work will, probably, 
be, not the personal or sensational attraction, nowhere 
very strong, of particular passages, but the central 
position we everywhere here see Goethe holding in 
relation to the intellectual and artistic culture of Ger- 
many. He is here unegoistically, for the most part 
unconsciously, often with a truly winning naiveté, 
represented as the origin and fruition of almost all the 
spiritual interests of his country and his time; as the 
heart which receives contributions from every effective 
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member of every kind of the national body, and in return 
sends out the nourishment in improved condition to the 
remotest parts of the constitution. It may almost lite- 
rally be said, there is not in Germany a lady distinguished 
for her beauty of person, her manners, her accomplish- 
ments, or her intellectual powers, not a gentleman of 
distinguished influence or character, not one effective head 
in any department of science or philosophy, not one poet 
of any excellence in any respect, not one artist or art- 
critic of any school, but she, but he, gravitates by a law 
of nature to Goethe, attaches herself, himself, to the axis 
of Germany. Almost every distinguished figure in Ger- 
many (and so many also outside of it) during the period 
Germany most abounded in distinguished figures will 
be found mapped in the ‘Annals’ in distinct relation 
to the central figure. he Court of Weimar, with all its 
social graces and accomplishments, Wieland’s happy 
nature, Schiller’s aspiration and philosophy, Voss’s hexa- 
meters, Herder'’s acumen, Loder’s anatomy, Wolf’s classics, 
Batsch’s natural science, the Humboldts’ wide range of 
vision, Werner’s and Miiller’s geology, young Mendels- 
sohn’s music, but above all and especially the artists and 
the students of art, Meyer, Bury, Tischbein and a hundred 
others—they all gyrate round, stream into, are summed 
up and represented in Goethe. 

Practically, too, as Director of the Weimar Theatre and 
head of the scientific and artistic institutions of Jena, 
and, indeed, generally, as under Carl August the most 
influential man of the Duchy in all civic enterprises, he 
approves himself in the highest degree active, zealous, 
and efficient. 

The picture the ‘Annals’ thus presents of Goethe’s 
many- or universal-sidedness, his keen susceptibility and 
receptivity, his endless versatility, down into his green old 


age, must astonish every reader, if perhaps many a one 1s 
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not provoked to exclaim, “If the man runs into so many 
limbs and arms, can he really have any body left at all? 
If this German Proteus passes so freely and wholly into 
this, that, and a thousand other persons, is there a decided, 
central personality culminating above all that, ruling all 
that?” Goethe, indeed, streams out in full flood into 
every province and division of nature and human endea- 
vour—is so far commensurate with nature and humanity. 
He reaches down into the foundations of the world, into 
the stone-structures of the earth; he attains with his 
brain to some co-laminability with the sky-skull of 
the universe, nor are his resplendent eyes wholly dis- 
located from the sockets of the upper luminaries; the 
infinity of animal and vegetable forms is not quite sun- 
dered from his intelligence and personality, but he largely — 
re-attaches them both poetically and scientifically to man ; 
he divines and explores the secret of colours, and diver- 
sifies his animal and vegetable structure with endless 
hues; creatures, of the highest development, men and 
women, especially, however, engage his study. To com- 
prehend, reproduce, develop, and embellish man and men, 
to follow man along the course of his brightest achieve- 
ments in architecture, art, and poetry, to delineate, educate, 
and edify men, in reference to their present tendencies 
and social relations—that is the peculiar and chief study 
of Goethe’s whole life. 

There is thus no section or function of nature, no opera- 
tion of man, which is wholly external to Goethe, which is 
not more or less in communication with Goethe’s brain. 
Here is no vein of nature, but nature; no faculty of man, 
but man. Extensively (however much or little inten- 
sively), Goethe’s personality is so far the universe; his 
intelligence and will reach as far as his outward senses ; 
as far as the chiselled, painted and written memory of 
man, he so far animates and modernises all the past. 
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The most prominent aspect of him, however, displayed 
in the ‘Annals’ is, perhaps, the artistic. His whole life 
long he lives in the most vital sympathy, in the closest 
Eeenisay with perennial Greek and Roman art, with the 
art of all times and all schools, which he not only ap- 
preciates with his structural sense of beauty, but discrim- 
inates with his understanding as a highly cultivated 
and accomplished master in this domain ; he lives in the 
most sympathetic relations with all the distinguished 
artists and art-critics of his time, and especially those 
of his own country—then among the most eminent in 
Europe—artists and art-critics who delight to submit 
their productions and valuations to a sure and friendly 
judgment, and find their own imaginations and equations 
ratified beyond further question. No man ever reproduced 
more accurately in his own consciousness the aim, the 
course, the achievement of every great work of art he 
studied, down to its most hidden detail. Day by day, 
generally, as the reader of the ‘Annals’ will find, in 
any case at no distant intervals, he was continually 
renewing his own integral life, restoring his own body, 
by resuscitating in himself those perfect figures he 
contemplated, re-created, appropriated into his inward 
life and transfused into the substance and style of his 
literature. It was so far a happiness for him that he was 
not an artist by profession and had not to spend in long 
laborious execution over one work, the time he sum- 
marily lived through so many works. Goethe lived art, 
daily and hourly elaborating the highest work of art, the 
work of primal and most imperative obligation on every 
artist, and so far on every literary man, that of sculptur- 
ing and painting his own presence and manners (which so 
far as they have any personal significance are the neces- 
sary mould and prototype of every artistic, and of every 
literary work to the extent it is artistic) into the adequate 
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representation of his symmetrical mind, The capital 
commandment Goethe constantly inculcates both by pre- 
cept and practice is self-culture, self-union, “ Be yourself 
a whole, a unity, and all your works will be wholes, 
unities.” His frame itself Goethe kept from being marred 
or sullied, and even after death, Eckermann could not 
sufficiently admire the unblemished symmetry of the de- 
funct body, the splendour of the complete limbs. 

While these ‘Annals’ faithfully record the conditions 
and circumstances in which each particular poem and 
work of Goethe originated, so that the student may con- 
sult this work as a map assigning at least the exact lati- 
tude and longitude of each production, the reader need 
hardly expect a completely satisfactory account of the in- 
tegrations of experience, of the transformation of outward 
circumstances, quite ordinary and prosaic to the dull 
eye, into vital, ideal poems, Only the man in feeling 
and thought up to the level of the poem can comprehend 
that otherwise miraculous transformation. The ‘Annals,’ . 
moreover, it must be admitted, is written at by no 
means a high temperature, or a high elevation; and it 
is impossible for a man at an ordinary to give an adequate 
account of himself at an extraordinary temperature; 
impossible for the understanding to communicate the 
conceptions and achievements of genius. It would, indeed, 
appear, too, as though Goethe’s habitual life were not 
very elevated. He is surprised at night by the vision, 
but after he has fixed it in black on white, and awaked, 
he returns to genial intercourse with men—not indeed 
on a low vulgar level—never, never—but still not on a 
very high and sacred height, After a course, seemingly, 
of rather worldly life, but which Goethe must have lived, 
not as a worldling, but on the whole sincerely and 
heartily, he is caught up in his solitary walking, in his 
study, into a resplendent world, if not into the seventh 
heaven; but after the trance he descends to earth with 
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perfect good-will. The comparative absence in the 
‘Annals’ of religious feeling, will perhaps strike a 
devout reader. The defect of Goethe’s nature comes also 
strikingly to light on the domestic and political side. 
But the limits of this notice forbid entering on that in- 
teresting question. 

It only remains to be said that the literary style of 
the ‘ Annals’ is by no means excellent. The title itself 
balks all hope of a unity, an artistic whole. The work 
aims at little more than a correct presentation of events, 
and though the whole densely-crowded area is softened 
by the light of a steady, mild, equal amiability, by a 
eupepsia which makes everything so far comfortable, the 
structure into which such a multitude of persons and 
things are cramped, is in many places ill-shapen, slovenly, 
uneconomical, accommodating fewer persons with less com- 
fort than with a little more care and contrivance might 
within the same compass have been achieved. There are, 
also, a number of laconic, indefinite passages, each capable 
of more than one interpretation. 

One singular merit, however, belongs to the style, as 
to the substance—that of entire freedom from egoism. 
The style is never self-conscious, but is ever wholly 
subordinate to the substance. Goethe is a sincere man, 
much above rhetoric and eloquence. He speaks simply 
that he knows and testifies that he has seen. Never once 
does he rouge, never once does he stick on ornament. 
«« There is no sin but show and empty words, no virtue but 
reality.” Even grammatically, he seldom appears as 
“Tch” in the‘ Annals’ (though he must often be Eng- 
lished “I”); generally “ man,” sometimes “ wir.” 

The translator has, of course, omitted nothing, inter- 
polated nothing, and in style, also, has striven to render 
the original as faithfully as possible, though, unlike the 
Chinese tailor, not deeming it incumbent on him to copy 
every patch or flaw. 


ANNALS: OR, DAY AND YEAR PAPERS. 


(AS SUPPLEMENT TO MY OTHER CONFESSIONS.) 


From 1749 ro 1822. 


1749—1764. 


TALENT early awakening, diverse impressions laboured, 
in the manner of children, after models to hand in poetry 
and prose, mostly in the way of imitation, on each occa- 
sion according to the model in the ascendant for the time 
being. Imagination becomes busied with cheerful pictures 
attaching themselves according to their own sweet fancies 
to particular persons and immediate situations. By means 
of occasional poems the mind drew nearer to actual, 
genuine nature, and so arose a certain conception of human 
relations, penetrating also into individual varieties, par- 
ticular cases having to be contemplated and treated. A 
great deal of scribbling in several languages, favoured by 
early writing to dictation. 


1764—1769. 


Stay in Leipzig. The necessity is felt of a restricted 
form in order the better to judge one’s own productions, 
The Greek-French, especially in the case of dramas, being 
the recognised, nay, law-giving form, is adopted. More 
serious youthful feelings, innocent but painful, press one 
on the other, and become matter for reflection and expres- 
sion. On the other hand, many crimes festering beneath 
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the varnished exterior of civil society do not escape the 
young man’s notice. Of works of the first class there re- 
main the ‘ Lover’s Caprice’ and some songs; of the second, 
the ‘Fellow-Culprits,’ in which, on close inspection, the 
evidence of diligent study of Moliére’s world will not be 
denied, to which source also is due that foreignness of 
manners which characterises the piece, and which long 
excluded it from the stage. 


1769—1775. 


Further views into life. Event, passion, pleasure, and 
pain. The necessity is felt of a freer form, and transition 
is made to the English side; hence arise ‘ Werther,’ ‘ Gétz 
von Berlichingen,’ ‘ Egmont.’ In the case of simpler sub- 
jects, there is a return to the more restricted style: ‘Cla- 
vigo,’ ‘Stella, ‘Erwin and Elmire,’ ‘Claudine von Villa 
Bella,’ the two latter a prose experiment interwoven with 
songs. ‘To this category also belong the songs to Belinde 
and Lili, many of which, as also various occasional pieces, 
epistles, and other social pleasantries, have been lost. 

Meanwhile bolder plunges are made into the depths of 
human nature; there springs up a passionate antagonism 
against misleading, straitened theories; the laudation of 
false models is opposed. All this and its corollaries were 
deeply and truly felt, though often one-sidedly and un- 
fairly expressed. The following productions: ‘ Faust,’ 
the ‘ Puppet-Shows,’ ‘ Prologue to Bahrdt,’ are to be judged 
in this sense; they are clear to every one. On the other 
hand, the fragments of the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ and ‘ Hans- 
wurst’s (Jack Pudding’s) Wedding,’ were not ripe for 
publication. The latter piece, however, came off happily 
enough for the reason that the whole vocabulary of German 
nicknames was embodied in its characters. A good deal 
of this ruffian order has disappeared ; ‘Gods, Heroes, and 
Wieland,’ however, preserved. 

The Reviews in the ‘ Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen,’ of 
1772 and 1773 give a complete picture of the then state 
of our society and leading personages. An absolute deter- 
mination to break through all barriers is observable. 
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The first journey to Switzerland opened to me a mani- 
fold view into the world. The visit to Weimar encircled 
me with beautiful relations, and without any forethought 
peaeey part, constrained me into a new, happy course 
of life. 


To 1780. 


All the above unfinished works had to be suspended on 
my entrance into the Weimar sphere. Though, by a 
feeling of presentiment, the poet anticipates the world, 
yet when it actually storms in on him, he feels himself 
disturbed and incommoded. The actual world wishes to 
give the poet what he already has, but in another form, 
and he is under the necessity of appropriating it a second 
time. 

On the occasion of an amateur theatre and festival days, 
there were poetised and performed ‘Lila,’ the ‘ Brothers 
and Sisters,’ ‘Iphigenia,’ ‘ Proserpine,’ the last wantonly 
and to the ruin of its effect intercalated into the ‘Triumph 
of Sensibility ; the shallow sentimentality which was then 
in the ascendant provoking many reactions in the direc- 
tion of hard realism. Many little poems, serious, burlesque, 
and satirical, on the occasion of festivals great and small, 
and having the closest reference to persons and immediate 
relations, were the common product of myself and others. 
Most of them have been lost; a part, however, ‘Hans 
Sachs’ for example, have been intercalated or otherwise 
disposed of. In connection with this period, too, will be 
noticed the beginnings of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ though only 
in a cotyledonous state. Its further development and 
structure is a process lasting through many years. 

On the other hand, much time and trouble was thrown 
away on the purpose of writing the life of ‘ Duke Bernhard.’ 
After collecting manifold details and drawing up various 
plans, it became at last only too evident that the events in 
the life of this hero do not compose a picture. In the la- 
mentable iliad of the Thirty Years’ War he plays a worthy 
part, but is not to be detached from the company with 
which he is associated. A solution of the difficulty I 
nevertheless thought I had found. I would write the life 
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as a first volume imperatively demanding a second, indi- 
cations of which in a preparatory manner would be given 
in the first; everywhere would appear gaps exciting 
regret that a too early death had prevented the architect 
from completing his design. As regards myself, my exer- 
tions in this matter were not altogether lost. In the same 
way that my preparatory studies for writing ‘ Berlichingen’ 
and ‘Egmont’ procured me a deeper insight into the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, my studies in connection 
with ‘Bernhard’ made me conversant, better perhaps than 
I should otherwise have been, with the confusion of the 
seventeenth. 

Into the end of 1779 falls the second journey to 
Switzerland. Attention to external objects, together with 
the arrangement and conduct of our social errantry, 
was not favourable to production. As memorial of this 
journey there remains the ‘Rambles from Geneva to 
Gotthard.’ 

Our journey homewards, after we had again reached the 
lower levels of Switzerland, suggested to me ‘ Jeri and 
Bately.’ I at once set-to, wrote out the conception, and 
completely finished the poem before I re-entered Germany. 
The mountain air which blows through the piece, I am 
still keenly sensible of every time its figures disport 
before me on the stage between linen and pasteboard 
rocks, 


To 1786. 


The beginnings of ‘Wilhelm Meister’ had long been 
kept in abeyance. The idea originated in a dim pre- 
sentiment of the great truth that man is often disposed to 
attempt a task nature has denied him the talent to accom- 
plish, disposed to undertake and diligently labour at a work 
it isnotin him to mature. An inward feeling admonishes 
him to desist, but incapable of clearly appreciating the 
situation he goes on,in spite of obscure misgivings, impelled 
to prosecute his mistaken course in pursuit of a mistaken 
goal. This description comprises all that is covered by the 
terms, ‘‘ mistaken tendency,” “ dilettanteism,” etc. If from 
time to time the situation is half disclosed to him, there 
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starts up in him-a feeling bordering on despair; yet 
suppressing his painful apprehensions he soon forces him- 
self forward on the road he has so long trodden. In this 
Way very many squander away the fairest part of their 
life, sinking at last into stupefying melancholy. And 
yet is it possible that all such false steps may at last 
conduct to an invaluable good; a presentiment which in 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ ever more and more unfolds itself into 
distinct shape and conviction, till at last it finds clear 
expression in the words, ‘“ You seem to me like Saul, the 
Son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s asses and 
found a kingdom.” 

Who, reflectively, reads the little opera, ‘ Jest, Cunning 
and Revenge,’ will discover more in the piece than it can 
properly carry. It occupied me a long time. The dimness 
of my conception of the interlude and at the same time a 
desire, by dint of economy and parsimony, to accomplish 
much within narrow limits, led me astray. The musical 
pieces accumulated to such an extent as to be beyond the 
compass of three persons to overtake. Then the shame- 
less trick employed to mystify an avaricious pedant has 
no charm for the true-hearted German, though it might 
be enjoyable enough to Italians and Frenchmen. With 
us no consideration of art can cover the want of honest- 
hearted feeling. Another fundamental mistake in the 
piece is that three persons caged up, as it were, without 
the possibility of a chorus, afford the composer no proper 
opportunity of displaying his art and delighting his 
audience. Nevertheless, my countryman Kayser, staying 
in Zurich, by his composition of the opera, procured me 
much pleasure and gave me much matter for reflection, 
besides continuing to me in all its warmth a happy 
relationship formed between us in youth and afterwards 
renewed in Rome. 

Here, also, may be mentioned the ‘Birds’ and other 
festal plays for Ettersburg, which have been lost. The 
two acts of ‘Elpenor’ were written in 1786. At the 
end of this period the resolution was formed to have a 
collection of all my works published by Géschen. The 
editing of the first four volumes was completed Michael- 
mas 1786. 
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1787—1788. 


The four last volumes were to contain works for the 
most part only planned and left unfinished. Under. 
Herder’s incitement, however, their further prosecution 
was undertaken. As to the particular execution much 
will be found in the ‘ Journey to Italy.’ ‘Iphigenia’ was 
concluded before the Silician trip. While labouring at 
‘Egmont,’ on my return to Rome, it surprised me to have 
to read in the newspapers how the scenes in Brussels I 
had described in that work, were almost literally repeated, 
another evidence of poetical anticipation. During my 
stay in the land of music, I had thoroughly indoctrinated 
and manipulated myself into the proper form of the 
Italian opera, and all its advantages. With pleasure, 
therefore, I undertook a metrical version of‘ Claudine von 
Villa Bella,’ as also of ‘Erwin and Elmire,’ handing them 
over to the composer to run them into his happy musical 
moulds. Only after my return from Italy in 1788, was 
‘Tasso’ concluded, though Géschen’s edition was by this 
time in its entirety in the hands of the public. 


1789. 


Hardly had I settled myself anew into the Weimar 
existence, and its conditions in respect of business, studies 
and literary labours, when the French Revolution ushered 
itself into the light of day, drawing to itself the attention 
of the whole world. As early as 1785 the history of the 
‘Necklace’ had made an unspeakable impression on me. 
Out of the bottomless abyss, here disclosed, of city, court, 
and State intmorality, there emerged, spectre-like, before 
my senses, the most horrible apparitions. These long 
continuing to haunt my visions, so affected my behaviour 
that the friends with whom I was living in the country 
at the time the news of the affair arrived, confessed to me 
long after, when the Revolution had now run a consider- 
able course, that I then appeared to them like one demented. 
The development of the world-event I followed with great 
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attention, and when in Sicily took pains to procure infor- 
mation respecting it from Cagliostro and his family. At 
last, in my usual way, in order to get rid of all considera- 
tions regarding it, I transformed the whole event, under 
the title ‘The Grand Kophta,’ into an opera, for which, 
perhaps, the subject was better adapted than for a play. 
Orchestra-leader Reichardt at once set to work, and com- 
posed a good many single pieces, such as the bass air, 
‘Let learned men dispute and fight,’ &c., ‘Go, attend to my 
suggestions, &c. 

This pure opera form, perhaps the most favourable of 
all dramatic forms, had become so natural and*easy to me, 
that I applied it to many a theme. An opera, ‘ The Dis- 
similar Housemates,’ enjoyed a very fair success. The 
seven persons represented in it, who from family circum- 
stances, choice, accident, and habit, lived together in a 
castle, or from time to time assembled there, contributed 
much to the effect, forming, as they did, the most diverse 
characters, completely opposed to each other as they 
were, in respect of will and ability, of acting and refraining 
from acting, and yet incapable of living separately from 
each other. Its arias, songs, and pieces for several voices 
I afterwards distributed among my lyric collections, 
rendering all resumption of the work impossible. 

Immediately after my return from Italy, another work 
afforded me much pleasure. Since Sterne’s inimitable 
‘Sentimental Journey’ gave the tone to such productions 
and called forth imitators, descriptions of travel had 
become almost entirely taken up with the feelings and 
views of the traveller. The maxim I, on the other hand, 
had adopted in works of travel, was to deny myself as much 
as possible, leaving the object to imprint itself as purely 
and integrally as could be on my mind. This principle 
I followed faithfully when present at the Roman Carnival. 
A full plan of all the events was presented, while artists 
politely prepared for me characteristic drawings of the 
masks. On this basis I founded my representation of the 
‘Roman Carnival,’ which being -well received, induced 
ingenious men in their travels to represent also in a 
pure objective manner the most characteristic features 
of peoples and their interior relations. I will call to mind 
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only the talented and early deceased Friedrich Schulz 
and his description of a Polish Reichstag. 


1790. 


My former connection with the University of Jena, 
“which had served to stimulate and favour my scientific 
studies, [hastened torenew. The augmentation, arrange- 
ment and maintenance of the museums there, under the 
co-operation of excellent experts, was, furthermore, an 
employment agreeable as it was instructive for me; and 
in the observation of nature, and the study of a wide- 
sweeping science, I felt myself so far compensated for the 
disadvantages under which I laboured in respect of art 
studies. In writing the ‘Metamorphosis of Plants, I 
experienced a veritable lightening of the heart. By 
having it printed, I hoped to lay down to the instructed 
a specimen pro loco. A botanical garden was prepared. 

Painting was at the same time a principal study, and 
in going back to the elements of this science, I discovered 
to my great astonishment that Newton’s hypothesis was 
false and untenable. Closer investigation only confirmed 
my conviction, and so anew I became smitten with a 
development-mania destined to exercise the greatest 
influence on my life and labours. 

Pleasant domestic-social relations inspire in me spirits 
and inclination to complete the ‘Roman Elegies,’ im- 
mediately after which the ‘Venetian Epigrams’ was 
taken up. A lengthy stay in the wonderful island-town, 
first while awaiting the return of the Duchess Amalia 
from Rome, and second in the suite of that Prineess 
during her lengthy residence there, a princess who was 
the life of everything around her, abroad as at home, 
proved of the greatest advantage to me. A historical 
survey of the invaluable Venetian school was imprinted 
on my mind, while, first alone, and then in the company 
of my Roman friends, Heinrich Meyer and Bury, with 
the very valuable work, ‘ Della Pittura Veneziana, 1771,’ 
for guide, I became completely conversant at once with 
its art-treagures, which so far as time had spared them, 
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had up to that date been left undisturbed, and with the 
means by which it was sought to preserve and restore them. 

‘The revered princess, with her whole suite, visited 
Mantua, feasting on the superabundance of art treasures 
there. Meyer returned to his native country, Switzerland, 
Bury to Rome ; the farther journey of the princess afforded 
pleasure and insight. 

Hardly had I returned home when I was summoned to 
Silesia, where the armed encampment of two great powers 
favoured the Congress of Reichenbach. The quartering 
in cantonments gave rise to some epigrams, which here 
and there have been intercalated. In Breslau, on the 
other hand, where shone a military court and the nobility 
of one of the first provinces of the kingdom, where unin- 
terruptedly the finest regiments were to be seen marching 
and maneeuvring, there, however strangeit may sound, I was 
unceasingly ‘engaged in the study of Comparative Anatomy, 
living, in the midst of a most tumultuous world, like a 
hermit shut up in his own thoughts. The study of this 
branch of natural science had been generated in me in a 
strange way. In the course of my frequent walks along 
the dunes of the Lido which divide the Venetian lagoons 
from the Adriatic sea, I found a sheep’s skull, so happily 
burst open as not only anew to demonstrate to me the 
great truth I had formerly recognised, that the skull-bones 
have all originated in transformed vertebra, but plainly 
established the fact of the conversion of inwardly un- 
formed organic masses, through elaboration outwards in 
progressive advancement towards the highest structure and 
development into the noblest organs of sense; reviving, 
at the same time, my old faith, already strengthened by 
experience, that nature has no secret she will not some- 
where disclose to the attentive observer. 

Now that in the midst of the utmost tumult of life my 
mind had reverted to osteology, the studies I had years 
before directed to the subject of the intermawillary bone 
must of necessity resuscitate. Loder, whose indefatigable 
participation and influence I have constantly to celebrate, 
takes notice of the subject in his anatomical manual of 
1788. The little treatise in German and Latin in reference 
to this matter being, however, still among my papers, I 
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mention briefly only so much: I was fully convinced that 
a universal type ascending by metamorphosis pervades the 
whole organic creation, is quite distinctly observable in 
all its parts in certain middle stages, and cannot be over- 
looked even when, on the highest stage of humanity, it 
modestly retires into concealment. On this head were all 
my labours, including those in Breslau, directed. The 
problem, however, was so great as not to be solved in a 
life of scattered activities. 

A pleasure-trip to the salt-mines of Wieliczka, and an 
important 1ide through mountainous and level country 
by Adersbach, Glatz, &c., increased the sum of my expe- 
rience and ideas. There are some writings on the 
subject. 


1791. 


A quiet year spent within the bounds of house and 
town. <A dwelling having the freest situation, and in 
which a roomy dark chamber was to be fitted up, together 
with the adjacent gardens, where in the open air experi- 
ments of all kinds could be made, induced me to devote 
myself earnestly to chromatic investigations. I laboured 
especially at the prismatic phenomena, and endlessly diver- 
sifying what was subjective in them, was able to publish 
the first piece of ‘Optic Contributions,’ which the School, 
with little thanks and empty words, summarily thrust 
aside. 

Not, however, to lose ground too much on the poetical 
and esthetic side, I gladly undertook the conduct of the 
Court Theatre. Occasion was given for a new direction 
by the retirement of Bellomo’s company, which, since 
1784, had played in Weimar, and given agreeable enter- 
tainment. They had come from Upper Germany, and for 
the sake of their good singing people had put up with 
their dialect. ‘The theatres of the whole of Germany being 
now open to our‘choice, the places of the retiring actors 
were the more easily supplied. Breslau and Hanover, 
Prague and Berlin, sent us able members, who in a short 
time accommodated themselves to each other in their 
playing and speech, and from the very beginning gave 
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much satisfaction. Of the retiring company, too, some 
meritorious persons remained, of whom I will mention 
only the unforgettable Matxotmi. Shortly before the 
change, died a very estimable player, Neumann, leaving 
behind him a daughter fourteen years of age, of a most 
charming natural talent, who entreated me to take charge 
of the completion of her culture. 

As a beginning, only a few plays were given in Weimar. 
To their great advantage, the company acted throughout 
the summer in Lauchstidt. There we had to satisfy the 
demands of a new public, consisting of strangers, the cul- 
tivated portion of the neighbourhood, the scholarly mem- 
bers of a university close by, and passionately importunate 
youths. No new pieces were learned, but the old ones 
thoroughly conned, and in fresh spirits the company re- 
turned in October to Weimar. With the utmost care 
pieces of every kind were now taken in hand, the new 
company having to learn everything anew. 

Very opportune was that bias of mine towards operatic 
poetry. An indefatigable concert-master, Kranz, and an 
ever-active theatrical poet, VULPIUS, joined in heartily with 
me. ‘To no end of Italian and French operas we hastened 
to give a German text, moulding also many a text already 
in use into better musical adaptation. ‘The scores found 
acceptance throughout the whole of Germany. The 
diligence and zeal expended on this matter, however 
vanished may be the public remembrance of the fact, 
contributed no small part to the improvement of German 
opera-texts. 

These labours were shared by my friend, Von Ernsiepet, 
who had returned from Italy with a bias as strong as my 
own in favour of the operas. On this side, therefore, we 
felt ourselves for many years safe and well provided, and 
the opera’ being always the surest and most convenient 
means of attracting and gratifying a public, we could, 
with a feeling of security on the operatic side, devote our 
attention the more undividedly to the reciting plays. No- 
thing prevented our taking this in hand in a worthy 
manner and vitalizing it from the very foundation. 

Bellomo’s repertory was itself important. A manager 
tries all manner of pieces—what turns out a failure has 

fr) 
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at least filled out its night; what retains its hold on the 
public is carefully turned to account. Dittersdorf’s operas 
and plays belonging to Iffand’s best time we found ready 
to hand and utilised. The ‘ Theatrical Adventures,’ an 
opera always delightful, with Cimarosa’s and Mozart's 
music, was performed before the end of the year. Shak- 
speare’s ‘ King John’ was, however, our greatest achieve- 
ment. Curistrana NeuMANN as Arthur, a part to which I 
trained her, had a wonderful effect, and it was my endea- 
vour to bring up all the others into harmony with her. 
From the very beginning I made it a practice to single 
out the most excellent actor in each piece, and to try and 
educate the others up to his mark. 


1792. 


So passed away the winter, and the theatre had already 
acquired some degree of cohesion. Repetition of former 
pieces, valuable and popular, and the trial of all kinds of 
new, gave entertainment to as well as exercised the critical 
faculties of the public, who now for the first time made ~ 
the pleasurable acquaintance of fresh plays, dating from 
Iffand’s most flourishing epoch. Kotzebue’s productions 
were also carefully performed, and as far as possible kept 
in the repertory. Dittersdorf’s operas, easy for the singer 
and graceful to the public, were attentively given; Hage- 
mann’s and Hagemeister’s pieces, shallow though they be, 
yet exciting momentary sympathy and affording mo- 
mentary entertainment, were not despised. An important 
event, however, it was, when, at the beginning of the year, 
‘Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,’ and, shortly after, Schiller’s ‘Don 
Carlos,’ came to be performed. The accession to our theatre 
of young Vohs was of vital advantage. He was highly 
favoured by nature, and now properly for the first time 
was distinguished as an important actor. 

The spring infused fresh vigour into my chromatic 
labours ; I composed the second piece of the ‘ Optic Contri- 
butions,’ and published it, accompanied with a table. In 
the middle of summer I was again called into the field, 
this time to more serious scenes. I hastened by way 
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of Frankfort, Mainz, Trier and Luxemburg to Longwy, 

which on the 28th August I found already taken ; thence 
I followed in the train to Valmy and back to Trier; 
then, to avoid the endless confusion of the highway, down 
the Moselle to Coblenz. To the attentive observer, many 
experiences connected with nature interlaced the noisy 
events of the war. Some parts of GEHLER’s physical diction- 
ary I carried about with me. By my continued chromatic 

labours I beguiled the ennui of many otherwise stagnant 
days, provoked to work by the fairest experiences in the 
open world, such as no dark chamber, no shop-crevice, 

can afford. Papers, documents and drawings on the 
subject accumulated. 

During my visit to Mainz, Diisseldorf and Miinster, 
Icould notice that my old friends were not minded to 
recognize me frankly, a fact indicated in Huser’s writings, 
and the psychological explanation of which should not at 
the present time be difficult. 


iver 


The cross-grained humour in me to hoot everything 
sentimental, and half-despairingly to cleave to inevitable 
reality, found in ‘ Reineke Fuchs’ a most congenial subject 
for treating, half in the way of translation and half of 
recastment. The labour I devoted to this ‘ Unholy World- 
Bible’ redounded both at home and abroad to my con- 
solation and joy. I took it with me to the blockade of 
Mainz, where I stayed till the end of the siege; nor must 
I omit observing that my principal motive in undertaking 
the work was for the sake of practice in hexameters, which 
then, to be sure, we Germans formed only to the ear. 
Voss, who understood the matter, would not, from a feeling 
of piety, so long as Klopstock lived, tell the good old 
gentleman to his face that his hexameters were bad— 
a fault we juniors had to pay the penalty of—we who 
had lulled ourselves into that rhythm. Voss disavowed his 
translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ which we reverenced, picked 
faults in his ‘ Louise,’ which we took for our model, and so 
were we at a loss what saint to dedicate ourselves to. 

The theory of colours again accompanied me to the 
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Rhine, and in the open air, under a cheerful sky, I gained 
ever freer views into the manifold conditions under which 
colour appears. The multiplicity involved in this subject, 
when contrasted with my limited capacity of observing, 
apprehending, arranging and combining, seemed to me to 
prove the necessity of an association. Such a body with all 
its limbs I excogitated in my mind, and fixed in black 
and white, assigning to each member his particular 
function ; in conclusion, pointing out how, by working in 
co-operation, the object aimed at would soonest be at- 
tained. This essay I submitted to my brother-in-law, 
Schlosser, whom I met after the surrender of Mainz, fol- 
lowing in the train of the victorious army, at Heidelberg. 
But how disagreeably surprised was I, when this old 
expert made merry with my plan, and assured me that in 
the world at large, but especially in the dear German 
Fatherland, all disinterested co-operation in a scientific 
work was out of the question. I, on the other hand, 
though no longer a stripling, opposed him like an ingenu- 
ous believer; whereupon he predicted to me circumstan- 
tially a great deal which I at the time laughed to scorn, 
but which in the sequel I found more than fairly realised. 

And so, as far as concerned myself at least, I held 
ever fast to these studies, as to a plank in a shipwreck, 
having now for two years immediately and personally 
experienced the dreadful disruption of all ties. One day 
in the headquarters at Hans, and one day in the re-con- 
quered Mainz, were symbols of the contemporaneous 
history of the world such as will still revive in the mind 
of any one who endeavours synchronally to call those days 
to remembrance. 

An active productive mind, a truly patriotic man cul- 
tivating the literature of his country, will be excused 
should he feel alarmed at the overthrow of everything 
established, and discover in himself not the least presenti- 
ment of anything better, or even anything different, to 
take the place of what has been destroyed. Sympathy 
will not be denied him, even if he feel chagrined that 
influences of the kind above referred to should extend to 
Germany, and that crazy, nay, ignoble persons should— 
seize the helm of affairs. In this sense was planned the 
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‘Civilian-General,’ and at the same time ‘The Alarmed’; 
next the ‘ Entertainments of the Emigrants ’—all produc- 
tions which for the most part owe their origin, nay, even 
their execution, to this and the following year. 

The ‘ Civilian-General’ was performed in Weimar to- 
wards the end of the year 1793. A player, Beck, highly 
expert in the “‘Schnaps ”-parts, had just entered our theatre, 
and it was properly in reliance on his talent and humour 
that I wrote the part. He and the actor Malkolmi played 
their parts most excellently, and the piece was repeated. 
The prototypes, however, of the images in the play were 
too dreadful for the reflection of them not of itself to 
excite anxiety. 

The actors Graff and Haide joined our company with a 
certain amount of preparatory training; the married 
couple Porth brought us an amiable daughter, who in 
brisk parts played with genuine gaijety, and now under 
the name of Vohs is still esteemed and beloved by all lovers 
of the theatre, 


1794, 


Of this year I presumed to hope it would, in compen- 
sation for past years wherein I had borne many privations 
and sufferings, divert my thoughts by manifold activity 
and quicken me by many congenial experiences—a com- 
pensation of which I stood very much in need. For, 
to have been a personal witness of revolutions of the 
highest moment and threatening the peace of the world, 
to have seen with my own eyes the greatest misfortune 
that can befall citizens, peasants and soldiers, nay, to 
have borne a part in such disasters, clouded my mind 
with the utmost sadness. 

Yet how was a feeling of relief possible while every 
day the monstrous tumults within the borders of France 
alarmed and menaced us! The preceding year we 
lamented the death of the King and Queen; this year, a 


like fate overtaking the Princess Elisabeth. Robespierre’s 
deeds of horror had terrified the world, and all sense of 


joy had been so utterly extinguished that no one pre- 
sumed to rejoice over Robespierre’s destruction ; least of 
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all while the horrors of war carried on outside the con- 
fines of the country by a nation agitated to its innermost 
centre were still being incessantly pushed forward, shaking 
the world all around and menacing everything stable with 
revolution, if not with perdition. 

Nevertheless people lived in a dream-like timid security 
in the North, lulling the feeling of fear by a half-founded 
hope in Prussia’s good relation to the French. 

On the occasion of great events, nay, even in the 
greatest extremity, men cannot refrain from fighting with 
the weapons of the tongue and the pen. Accordingly, a 
German pamphlet, ‘ Appeal to all the Nations of Europe,’ 
made a great noise. It gave expression to the seething 
hatred against the French at the moment when the un- 
bridled enemy were powerfully pressing towards our 
borders. To raise to the highest pitch the conflict of 
opinions, French revolutionary songs were sent floating 
about in secret. Théy reached me also by the hands of 
persons whom one would not have suspected capable of 
such conduct. 

The dissensions among the Germans in the cause of 
defending their country and counteracting the designs 
of the enemy came openly to light in the direction of the 
political institutions. Prussia, without more distinctly 
explaining its intentions, demanded maintenance for its 
troops; a summons to this effect was issued, but nobody 
would either make contributions or duly arm himself 
and take other precautions. In Ratisbon a union of the 
Princes against Prussia was spoken of, a union favoured 
by that party which suspected intentions of aggrandize- 
ment in the one-sided negotiations for peace. Minister von 
Hardenberg, on the other hand, endeavoured to arouse the 
estates of the Empire in favour of his king, and people 
vacillated, in the hope of winning over to this side also 
a half-friend of the French. But whoever brought home 
to himself the actual situation of affairs would have in- 
wardly to confess that in an element of fear and appre- 
hension people were only trying to beguile themselves 
with idle hopes. 

The Austrians marched hither across the Rhine, the. 
English into the Netherlands; the enemy spread. them- 
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selves out over wider ground, taking possession of richer 
resources. he news of fugitives from all quarters swelled ; 
there was no family, no circle of friends, which had not 
suffered in its members. From South and West Germany 
there were sent me treasure-chests, spare money, valuables 
of all kinds, committed to my custody, gladdening as 
testimonies of confidence, but saddening as proofs of a 
nation’s anxiety. 

And 50, also, on the side of my connection with Frank- 
fort, solicitudes pressed ever nearer and nearer on me. 
The fair burgess possession which since my father’s death 
had become the fond home of my mother, was now, since 
the first outbreak of hostilities, grown burdensome to her, 
though she would not trust herself to confess it. During 
my visit last year I had opened up to her the situation, © 
and urged her to deliver herself from such a burden; but 
now at this particular time it was unadvisable to do what, 
nevertheless, might be deemed a necessity. 

A house of burger-like accommodation and respectable 
appearance, built up anew in our lifetime, a well-furnished 
cellar, furniture of all kinds and of good taste in accordance 
with the time, collections of books, pictures, copperplates 
and maps, antiquities, small works of art and curiosities, 
really a great deal that was remarkable, and which my 
father, from a disposition that way and of good judgment 
in the matter, had gathered about him as occasion offered — 
it all stood there and then together, each part in its parti- 
cular place fitting comfortably and usefully into the other, 
and had in truth only as a whole its human traditional 
value. The very thought ofits being divided and scattered, 
involved the fear of its being dissipated and lost. It was, 
too, soon found, after taking counsel with friends and 
dealing with brokers, that at the present time any sort of 
sale, however disadvantageous, would have to be postponed. 
Still, the resolution once taken, the prospect of a lifelong 
tenancy in a house having a handsome situation, though 
yet unbuilt, stimulated my good mother’s imagination to 
a cheerful temper, which helped to tide her over much 
in the present that was far from agreeable. 

Fluétuating reports of the arrival and invasién of the 
enemy diffused a feeling of dreadful insecurity. Merchants 
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transported their goods, several people their movables of 
value—proceedings which urged on many persons the 
necessity of thinking of their personal safety. The in- 
convenience of emigration and change of place contended 
with the fear of bad treatment at the hands of the enemy. 
My brother-in-law, Schlosser, was carried away in the 
general distraction. Several times I offered my mother 
a quiet residence with me, but for herself she had no fear. 
She strengthened herself in her Old Testament faith, and 
finding favourable passages in the Psalms and Prophets, 
held fast in her attachment to her native city, with which 
she had grown up, and become almost incorporated. Not 
one visit would she undertake to me. 

Her determination to remain she had already expressed, 
* when Frau von La Roche called at Wieland’s, and with 
this intelligence put him in the greatest perplexity. It 
was now in our power to render him and ourselves a 
friendly service. Care and anxiety we had already had 
our fill of; to stand, over and above, the wail of lamenta- 
tion seemed beyond the limits of endurance. With her 
peculiar tact in these matters, my mother, though herself 
suffering so much, knew how to comfort her friend, and 
thereby earn for herself our warmest thanks. 

SOMMERING, with his excellent spouse, held out in Frank- 
fort during the never-ceasing commotions. Jacobi had fled 
from Pempelfort to Wandsbeck, his people having betaken 
themselves to other places of safety. Max Jacobi was in 
my neighbourhood, cultivating medicine in Jena. 

The theatre, if not an unmixed pleasure to me, served 
at least to keep me in constant employment; I regarded 
it as a cheerful school of art, nay, as a symbol of the 
life of the world and of business, where everything does 
not proceed smoothly, and so endured in it what was 
not to be cured. 

At the beginning of the year the ‘Magic Flute’ 
(Zauberfléte) was given, and, shortly after, ‘Richard Lion- 
heart. This, at that time, in the circumstances then 
prevailing, will mean something considerable. Next came 
some important Iffland plays, our company getting ever 
better and better into the way of these representations. 
The repertory was already respectable ; then smaller pieces, 
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even if they did not retain their hold, could always now 
and again pass as a novelty. The actress Beck, who 
joined us this year, played to perfection the important 
parts in Iffland’s and Kotzebue’s pieces, of indulgent and 
troward mothers, sisters, aunts, and cateresses. Vohs had 
married the extremely graceful Porth, fashioned by nature 
for Gurli, and in this middle region there was little to 
be desired wanting. The company played some months 
during the summer in Lauchstidt, thus reaping the 
advantage of further practising old pieces without tiring 
the patience of the Weimar public. 

And now, turning my attention to Jena and its chairs, 
I mention the following : 

After RermHoip’s departure, justly regarded as a great 
loss for the Academy, with boldness, nay, temerity, Fichte 
was called as his successor. In his writings Fichte had 
expressed himself with greatness, but not perhaps with 
perfect propriety, on the most important subjects con- 
nected with morals and the State. He was one of the ablest 
characters that have ever appeared, and in his motives 
irreproachable ona high standard; but what moral possi- 
bility was there of his keeping even pace with the world 
which he regarded as a possession of his own creation ? 

The week-day hours he wanted to devote to public lec- 
tures having been otherwise appropriated, he undertook 
the lectures on Sundays, the introduction of which was 
attended with difficulties. Hardly had opposition more or 


less violent connected with this matter been hushed up, 


not without inconvenience to the higher authorities, when 
his utterances on God and divine things, on which, of 
course, it is better to observe a profound silence, provoked 
disturbances outside, which caused us new troubles. In 
the Saxon Electorate people were not disposed to put the 
best meaning on certain passages in Fichte’s periodical ; 
and certainly it cost no little pains to interpret by other 
words in a tolerable sense, or to tone down what had been 
somewhat strongly expressed, and where the passage could 
not be made passable to render it at least pardonable. 
Professor Gottitne, who, after a free-thinking culture 
acquired in scientific travels, is to be ranked among the 
very first who adopted the indisputably high conception 
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of the modern French chemistry, came forward with the 
discovery that phosphor burns also in nitrogen. ‘The re- 
veated experiments this called forth employed us a long 
time. 

Privy-Councillor Votet, a faithful fellow-labourer in 
the mineralogical field, likewise returned from Carlsbad, 
bringing with him very beautiful tungsten, some in large 
masses, others distinctly crystallized ; with which, later 
on, when such things became rarer, we could gratify many 
a one whose mind had a turn that way. 

ALEXANDER VON Humsotpt, long expected from Bayreuth, 
impelled us into the more universal aspects of natural 
science. His elder brother, likewise present in Jena, 
interesting himself clearly in all directions of enquiry, 
shared our aims, investigations and instruction. 

It must not be omitted that Hofrath Loder was at this 
time lecturing on the science of ligaments—a highly im- 
portant part of anatomy ; for what interlinks muscles and 
bones, if not the ligaments? Nevertheless, from a strange 
perversity on the part of the medical youth, this was just 
the part neglected. Weabove named, with friend Meyer, 
made our way in the morning through the deepest snow 
to an anatomical auditorium almost quite empty, to see 
this important juncture in the body set forth in the clear- 
est manner, after the most exact preparations. 

The excellent ever-active Batsch, who was not above 
appreciating even the smallest assistance in the way of 
his pursuits, was this year settled on a small part of the 
upper Prince’s Garden at Jena. The Court gardener, 
however, whose views were all directed towards utility, 
being placed there in the principal possession, many un- 
pleasant things occurred, to obviate which all that at 
present could be done was to make plans for the future. 
This year, too, as if for a good omen, the neighbourhood 
of the garden referred to was rendered more cheerful and 
congenial. A part of the town wall having fallen in, to 
avoid the cost of restoration it was determined to fill up 
the moat at this place, the same operation gradually ex- 
tending all round. 

In view of the great, ever-increasing demands of 
chromatics, I became more and more sensible of my in- 
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adequacy. I therefore intermitted not soliciting friends 
likeminded with myself. With Schlosser I did not suc- 
ceed ; even in the most favourable times this study would 
not have engaged his attention. The moral part of man 
it was which was the subject of his thoughts, and the 
transition from the inner to the outer world is more diffi- 
cult than is supposed. Sémmering, on the other hand, 
shared my studies through all the fatal embroilments. 
Ingenious was his mode of handling the matter, provoca- 
tive his very negative, and when I paid good heed to his 
communications I was ever rewarded with wider views. 

Of all the. havoc of this year, Nature in her usual way 
took not the slightest notice. All crops of the field throve 
splendidly, ripening a month in advance; all fruits ma- 
tured to perfection ; apricots, peaches, melons, chestnuts 
offered themselves ripe and tempting to the palate: 1794 
takes its rank in the series of excellent vintage years. 

As to literary matters, the ‘ Reineke Fuchs’ was now 
printed; but thé mishaps always cleaving to the trans 
mission of copies did not fail on this occasion also. In 
this way an accident spoiled for me the fresh sympathy 
of my Gotha patrons and friends. Duke Ernst had in 
the most friendly manner lent me various physical in- 

-struments; in returning which I packed along with 
them copies of the burlesque poem, without mentioning 
the circumstance in my letter—whether from haste or 
with the intention of surprising my friends I know not; 
suffice it, the person entrusted by the Prince with such 
business was absent, and the chest was kept long un- 
opened. I, however, waiting in vain for several weeks on 
some sympathic response, conjured up all sorts of crazy 
fancies; till at last, after the chest had been opened, 
repeated excuses, complaints, regrets, instegd of happy 
recognition, became my sorrowful portion. 

From the critical side, moreover, Voss’s remarks on the 
rhythm were not consoling, and instead of having my 
former good relationship to my friends quickened and im- 
proved, I had fain to content myself with not losing ground 
with them. Yet soon everything again came all right. 
Prince August continued his literary pleasantries; Duke 
Ernst showed no break in the well-established confidence 
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he reposed in me, while I directed to the gratification of 
his art-tastes many an agreeable possession. Voss, too, 
had reason to be satisfied with me, who for the future 
showed what respectful heed I had paid to his observa- 
tions. 

The printing of the first volume of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ 
was begun. The resolution to declare as finished a work 
in which I had yet so many things to bear in mind was 
at last taken, and I was glad to wash my hands of the 
beginning, though the continuation and the conclusion 
ahead pressed on me with no little anxiety. Necessity, 
however, is the best counsellor. 

In England appeared a translation of ‘Iphigenia.’ Unger 
reprinted the work; but no impression either of the 
original or of the copy has remained to me. 

With the mine at Ilmenau we had now been harassing 
ourselves for several years. To venture single-handed 
on so important an undertaking was excusable only 
to youthful arrogance eager for any kind of activity. 
With a large established mining-system at hand the 
scheme might have proved more successful; but with 
limited means, with foreign though very able function- 
aries summoned to the place from time to time, though it 
was clear enough how things should be carried on, the+ 
prosecution of the task was neither sufficiently circum- 
spect nor energetic, and the work, especially when a 
quite unexpected natural structure came to light, was 
more than once on the point of coming to a standstill. 

A meeting of the shareholders having been called, it 
was not without apprehension and misgiving that I and 
my colleague, the Privy-Councillor Voigt, a man more 
expert in business than myself, attended it; but help 
reached us fgom a quarter whence we had never expected 
it. The Time-spirit, of whom so much good and so much 
ill is spoken, showed himself on this occasion our ally. 
Some of the deputies found it opportune to build a kind 
of convent and take on themselves the management of the 
affair. Instead, therefore, of we commissioners having 
humbly on our knees to recount a litany of evils, a 
penance for which we had prepared ourselves, it was at 
once determined that the representatives themselves 
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should repair to the spot and without prejudice instruct 
themselves thoroughly as to the facts of the case. We 
willingly receded into the background; the other party 
proved themselves above expectation forbearing with the 
faults they discovered, and confident in the resources 
they had in prospect. A decision was therefore adopted, 
such as thoroughly satisfied us; the necessary means 
being found to carry their plans into execution, the matter 
was happily concluded. 

A remarkable man reduced to poverty by a complica- 
tion of misfortunes, though not without his own blame, 
and who under an assumed name stayed at my expense in 
Ilmenau, was of great service to me. From immediate 
observation having become, though a hypochondriac, an 
expert in matters of mining and taxes, he communi- 
cated to me much I could not myself have learned to the 
same degree. 

By my journey the year before to the Lower Rhine I 
had drawn closer my relationship to Fritz Jacobi and the 
Princess Gallitzin.. The connection, however, still re- 
mained a remarkable one, difficult to describe, and only 
to be comprehended under the conception of the whole 
class of cultivated Germans, or rather of Germans now for 
the first time promoting their mutual cultivation. 

On the best part of the nation a light had arisen which 
promised to lead them out of the desolate, vacant waste 
of plodding dependent pedantry. Very many people 
were seized at the same time by the same spirit; they 
recognized each others’ services, respected one another, felt 
the need of association, sought, loved each other, and yet 
could no true union be formed. The fact is, the general 
interest in respect of habits and morals was vague and 
indefinite ; in the whole body as in each indiyidual there 
was a want of determination towards special activities. 
The whole invisible circle, therefore, resolved itself into 
smaller, mostly local, circles, which fashioned and produced 
much that was praiseworthy ; but in reality the impor- 
tant heads isolated themselves ever more and more. We 
have here, indeed, only another example of the history 
which, in the revival of inert, stagnant institutions, has 

voften been enacted; and the phasis in question may be 
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regarded as a literary illustration of what we have seen 
so often repeated in political and ecclesiastical history. 

The principal figures worked absolutely according to 
their own genius, sense, and capacity. To these attached 
themselves others, who, though conscious of powers of 
their own, were not disinclined to work socially and in a 
subordinate way. 

Let Kuopsrock be first mentioned. Intellectually, many 
turned towards his genius; but his chaste, measured 
personality, always commanding reverence from those 
about him, was not calculated to invite approach. Wie- 
land, likewise, was no personal centre for a large circle, 
though the literary confidence reposed in him was bound- 
less. South Germany, and in particular Vienna, owe to 
him their culture in poetry and prose. Things sent him 
which it was impossible for him not to notice, often 
brought him to a happy despair. 

HERDER’S influence was later. His attractive character 
gathered properly no crowd around him, but particular 
persons shaped themselves by and about him, holding fast 
to him, and, to their greatest profit, giving themselves 
entirely to him. Thus were formed little world-systems. 
Gleim, too, was a centre for many talents. To my share, 
also, fell many fermenting heads, heads which would 
almost have degraded to a nickname the honoured name 
of Genius. 

The strange thing, however, with all this, was that not 
only each chieftain, but each of his peers, maintained his 
independence, endeavouring also to draw others to him 
and after him into his own ways of thinking; whereby 
the strangest effects and counter-effects came to light. 

While Lavarer demanded of everyone that, following 
his example, he should become transubstantiated with 
Christ, Jacopi required men to adopt his mode of think- 
ing—a mode individual, recondite, difficult to define. 
The Princess had in the Catholic conception of things, 
and within the rites of the Church, found the possibility 
of living and acting in accordance with her own noble 
purposes. These two truly loved me, and for the present 
allowed me my own way, though with a silent, not 
entirely concealed, hope of winning me entirely over to” 
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their sentiments. They, therefore, tolerated many of my 
wilfulnesses, which from a feeling of impatience, and to 
assert my liberty in opposition to them, I purposely 
practised. 

On the whole, however, the then state of things was an 
aristocratic anarchy, somewhat like the conflict in the 
middle ages between powers either in possession of, or 
endeavouring to conquer independence. Like the middle 
ages, too, it preceded a higher culture, as is now apparent 
when different views have been opened into the situation 
of that time—a situation indescribable, and for posterity 


_ perhaps incomprehensible. On this point Hamann’s 


letters form invaluable archives, to the general compre- 
hension of which a key may be found, but perhaps no one 
will ever be discovered for particular secret compartments 
in them. 

For house-mate I now had my oldest Roman friend, 
Heinrich Meyer. The remembrance and advancement 
of our Italian studies remained our daily entertaiment. 
During our last stay in Venice we had come to a thorough 
mutual understanding, and thereby only the more firmly 
tightened the bonds of our union. As is, however, usually 
the case, so in the present instance also, the endeavour to 
comprehend a subject at a distance from the subject itself, 
or the anxious effort to attain to clearness of perception 
in regard to it, only made us sensible of the inadequacy of 
memory, and incited us to return to the source of artistic 
forms, to immediate contemplation. And who that has 
lived in Italy, even though with a less earnest purpose 
than ours, but ever longs to return thither ! 

Not that the schism which my scientific studies had 
produced in my existence was at all healed; for the 
manner in which I treated experiences in nature seemed 
to demand all the remaining powers of my soul. 

Amidst this sharp conflict between my powers, the rela- 
tionship to ScuiLLEr, which allat once developed itself, gave 
satisfaction to my nature beyond all my wishes and hopes 
—a relationship which I may rank among the highest 
that in later years fortune prepared for me. And this 
happy event I, indeed, owed to my studies in connection 
with the ‘Metamorphosis of Plants’; studies whereby a 
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circumstance was brought about which cleared away all 
the misunderstandings that had long kept me ata distance 
from him. 

After my return from Italy, where I had sought to 
cultivate myself to greater precision and purity in all 
branches of art, without any care as to all that meanwhile 
was going on in Germany, I found poetical works more 
or less recent in great repute and exercising extended 
influence, works such as, alas! were extremely repugnant 
to me; I mention only Heinse’s ‘ Ardinghello’ and Schiller’s 
‘Robbers.’ ‘The former author was hateful to me because 
he sought to ennoble and support sensuousness and 
abstruse modes of thought by the aid of plastic art; the 
latter because an energetic but immature talent had 

oured over the country in full torrent just those ethic 
and theatrical paradoxes from which I was endeavouring 
to clear myself. 

Not that 1 blamed either of those talented men for what 
they had undertaken and achieved. Man ‘cannot deny 
himself the inclination to work in his own way; he makes 
trials at first unconsciously, crudely, then at each suc- 
cessive stage of culture with ever more consciousness. 
In this way so much that is excellent and absurd is dis- 
persed over the world& and confusion emerges out of 
confusion. 

The noise, however, excited in the country, the applause 
universally bestowed on those extravagant abortions, by 
wild students as by the cultivated court lady, fell like a 
shock on me. All the pains I had taken with myself 
seemed to me entirely lost. The subjects in which, the 
ways and means by which, I had cultivated myself, 
appeared to me all thrust aside and trampled under foot. 
And what most pained me, all the friends conjoined with 
me—Heinrich Meyer and Moritz, as also the artists 
Tischbein and Bury, directing the minds of men in their 
province in a kindred spirit with my own—these seemed 
likewise endangered. I was stung to the quick. The study 
of plastic art, the practice of poetry, I should willingly 
have renounced in toto, had that been possible; for what 
prospect was there of excelling these productions distin- 
guished by genius and wild form? Conceive my situa- 
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tion! The purest perceptions it was I aspired to appro- 
priate and communicate, and here was I hemmed in 
between Ardinghello and Franz Moor ! 

Moritz who likewise returned from Italy and stayed 
some time with me, confirmed himself passionately with 
me in these views; I avoided Schiller, who was staying 
in my neighbourhood in Weimar. Nor was the appear- 
ance of ‘Don Carlos’ calculated to bring me nearer to 
him ; all attempts in this direction on the part of persons 
standing equally near to him and me I turned aside, and 
in this fashion we lived some time close to each other. 

His essay on ‘Grace and Dignity’ was just as little 
fitted to reconcile me. The Kantian philosophy, so highly 
exalting the subject while appearing to set limits to it, 
he had joyfully adopted; it developed the extraordinary 
nature had planted in his character, and in the sublime 
feeling of freedom and self-determination he was ungrateful 
to the great mother, who certainly did not treat him like 
a stepmother. Instead of regarding her as self-existent, 
alive, bringing forth her births, from the lowest to the 
highest, according to fixed laws, nature was to him the 
product of certain empiric forms innate in man. Some 
hard passages, setting my confession of faith in a false 
light, I could even directly refer to myself, and if they were 
written without allusion to me, the matter appeared in 
my eyes all the worse, disclosing, as it would, only the 
more unmistakably, the immeasurable abyss sundering 
our modes of thought. 

Union was not to be thought of. Even the mild in- 
treaties of a Dalberg, who appreciated Schiller according 
to his merit, had no effect; the arguments I opposed to 
any union were indeed difficult to refute. It was not to 
be denied that two intellectual antipodes were further 
removed from each other than by one diameter of the 
earth, and so being, as it were, opposite poles, they could 
never be brought into one. That, nevertheless, there was 
some point of affinity between them will appear from the 
following. 

Schiller removed to Jena, where likewise I did not see 
him. At this time, by incredible pains, Batsch had 
‘started a natural research association, having as a basis of 
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study handsome collections and considerable apparatus. 
Their formal sittings I usually attended, and once I found 
Schiller there. As we happened to leave at the same time, 
a conversation struck up between us. He appeared to 
interest himself in the lecture we had heard, but with 
sharp understanding and insight, and to my great pleasure 
observed, how such a dismembered way of treating nature 
was not calculated to engage the outsider who would 
willingly take part in such studies. ‘ 

To this I replied, that perhaps even to the initiated it 
was not attractive, and that undoubtedly there was ano- 
ther way of going to work, presenting nature not sundered 
and detached, but operative and alive, striving with sure 
determination out of a whole into parts. He desired further 
light on this subject, but did not conceal his doubts; he 
could not admit that such a view of nature was, as I 
maintained, the presentation of experience. 

We reached his house, the conversation allured me in; 
I set forth in a lively manner the metamorphosis of plants, 
and with many characteristic strokes of the pen caused a 
symbolic plant to arise before his eyes. He perceived and 
observed it all with great interest, with a decided power 
of comprehension ; but when I finished he shook his head 
and said, “‘ That is no observation, that is an idea.” J was 
startled, chagrined in a certain measure; for the line 
dividing us was by this expression most palpably indi- 
cated. An assertion in ‘Grace and Dignity’ recurred to 
my mind; the old grudge was like to revive in me. I 
mastered myself, however, and answered, “It can be any- 
thing but disagreeable to me to have ideas without know- 
ing it, and even to see them with my eyes.” 

Schiller, who possessed much more tact and practical 
prudence than I, and on account also of the ‘ Horen,’ was 
disposed to attract rather than repel me, answered like an 
accomplished Kantian; and my obstinate realism giving 
rise to a lively debate, a lengthy battle was fought, and 
then an armistice declared; neither of us could boast him- 
self the victor, each deemed himself invincible. Sentences 
like the following made me quite unhappy: “How can 
ever experience commensurate with an idea be given? 
For just therein consists the peculiarity of the latter, that 
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experience can never come up to it.” If what to him was 
an idea was to me experience, there must after all be 
something intermediary, something relational between the 
two. The first step was, however, taken. Schiller’s power 
of attraction was great, he held fast all who approached 
him. I took part in his plans, and promised to forward 
him, for his ‘Horen,’ a great deal that was lying hidden 
by me. His spouse, whom from her childhood I was wont 
to love and appreciate, contributed her part towards a 
lasting relationship. Our common friends were all glad, 
and so, by means of a dispute between object and subject, 
the most fundamental of all disputes—one, indeed, perhaps 
never to be wholly composed—we sealed an alliance, which 
has lasted without interruption, and been, both for our- 
selves and others, the instrument of much good. 

For me, in particular, it was a new spring, in which 
everything secreted in my nature burst into joyous life, 
in happy fellowship, all seeds opening, and tender growths 
shooting up with increased vitality. Our reciprocal letters 
give the most immediate, the purest, the completest testi- 
mony to this fact. ; 
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The ‘ Horen’ was published ; ‘ Epistles, Elegies, Con- 
versations of the Emigrants’ contributed by me. We, 
moreover, considered and held counsel together as to the 
whole contents of this periodical, the relations of the 
contributors, and everything else connected with such an 
undertaking. In this way I got to know contemporaries, 
and made the acquaintance of authors and productions I 
should otherwise have never taken the least notice of. 
Schiller was in general less exclusive than I, and, as editor, 
was obliged to be indulgent. 

With all this I could not refrain from setting off, the 
beginning of July, to Carlsbad, and staying there over 
four weeks. In younger years a man gets impatient 
with the slightest ailments, and Carlsbad had already 
often proved beneficial to me. To no purpose, however, di: 
J take a lot of workalong with me. The crowds of people 
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coming in contact with me in so many different ways 
distracted me, and prevented all labour; though, to be 
sure, it also afforded me many a new view of the world 
and of persons. 

Hardly had I returned when news arrived from Ilmenau 
that a serious crash had put the finishing stroke to the 
mines there. I hastened thither and saw, not without 
sad reflections, a work on which so much time, energy 
and money had been expended, buried in its own ruins. 

Gladdening to me, on the other hand, was the company 
of my son, five years old, who with his fresh, childlike 
sense took up for me anew a district on which for twenty 
years now I had looked and cogitated myself tired, who 
with new zest apprehended all manner of subjects, relations 
and activities, and much more decidedly than could have 
been done by word, expressed by deed, that man dying 
has yet a living successor, and that man’s interest in this 
earth can never be extinguished, 

Thence I was called to Eisenach, where the Court was 
staying with several strangers, particularly emigrants. 
Serious war tumults warned everyone to be on his guard. 
The Austrians, to the number of 60,000 men, had crossed 
the Main, and events threatened to become lively in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort. A commission which would 
have brought me near the place of encampment, I con- 
trived to decline. I was too well acquainted with the 
havocs of war to seek to visit them. 

Here a case occurred to me, on which I have frequently 
in life had occasion to reflect. Count Dumanoir—unques- 
tionably the most highly cultured among all the emigrants, 
of able character, and clear common sense, whose judg- 
ment I had found the least prejudiced—met me in a 
happy humour in the street in Hisenach, and told me 
that in the ‘Frankfort Newspaper’ something was 
related favourable to the interests of the emigrants. 
Having a pretty clear conception of the course of the affairs 
of the world I was taken aback at this news; it seemed to 
me incomprehensible how such a thing should happen. 
T hastened to procure the paper, in which on reading and 
again reading, I failed to find anything to the effect 
reported me, till at last I noticed a passage which might 
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certainly be referred to the affairs of the emigrants, but 
in a sense quite the opposite of that given by the Count. 

I had already before met with a stronger instance of 
a similar kind, in which to be sure an emigrant was also 
concerned. The French had been slaughtering each other 
in all ways over the upper plain of their country ; assignats 
had been changed into mandats, and these latter had 
shrunk to the value of nothing. As to all this, people 
conversed minutely and very regretfully, when a Marquis 
with a degree of composure replied that no doubt it was 
a great misfortune; he was only afraid a civil war would 
break out and the bankruptcy of the State be inevitable. 

Whoever has met with criticisms of this kind in con- 
nection with the immediate relations of life, will not be 
surprised if in religion, philosophy and science, where 
man’s isolated, inward self is called to pronounce sentence, 
an equal blindness of judgment and opinion should be 
manifested. 

In the same year my friend Meyer returned to Italy ; 
for though the war was already violently carried on in 
Lombardy, the rest of the country was still left untouched ; 
and we lived in the fond illusion of repeating the years 
°87 and *88. His absence robbed me of all conversation 
on plastic art, and even my preparations for following 
him conducted me on other ways. 

I was, indeed, quite diverted from art and directed back 
to the study of nature, when towards the end of the year 
the two brothers Von Humpotpr appeared in Jena. At 
this moment they both took great interest in the natural 
sciences, and I could not but impart to them in conversa 
tion my ideas on comparative anatomy, and its methodic 
treatment. My presentation of the matter being deemed 
by them congruous and pretty complete, I was pressingly 
urged to transfer it to paper; an advice which I at once 
followed, dictating to Max Jacobi the ground-plan of a 
comparative osteology as it then pictured itself in my mind. 
I thus both satisfied my friends and gained for myself a 
basis from which I could prosecute my further studies. 

ALEXANDER VON Humsoxpr’s influence in these matters 
demands special recital. His presence in Jena furthers 
comparative anatomy; he and his elder brother induce 
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me to dictate the general plan, still extant. During 
his residence in Bayreuth my correspondence with him is 
very interesting. 

In conjunction with him, Prorrssor Wotr, of another 
side, yet sympathising with our general tendencies, entered 
our circle at the same time with him. 

The circulation of free copies of the first part of 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ employed me for some time. The 
answers were only in part gladdening, and on the whole 
by no means calculated to further me. Still the letters, 
both in reference to the time they reached me and to the 
present date, are important and instructive. Duke and 
Prince of Gotha, Frau von Frankenberg there, von 
Thimmel, my mother, Sémmering, Schlosser, Von Hum- 
boldt, Von Dalberg in Mannheim, Voss—the most, if you 
look closely into it, se defendendo, drawing themselves up 
in haughty opposition against the secret power of the 
work. But, most of all, an ingenious, dear lady friend, by 
her divination of many a secret, her search for hidden 
meanings, and her intricate decipherings, drove me to de- 
spair. What I had desired was that people would take the 
matter as they found it and understand things in their 
palpable sense. 

While Unger was busy with the continuation and doing 
all he could to accelerate the second volume, an unplea- 
sant relation arose with a leader of the orchestra, Reichardt. 
Out of respect to his considerable talent, people had kept 
on good terms with him, in spite of his forward and 
importunate nature. He was the first who by his 
musical composition earnestly and steadily spread abroad 
my lyric works. It was besides my way, out of common 
kindness, to endure disagreeable people so long as they 
did not carry their petulance to a too high pitch; but 
when that limit was transgressed to break off, generally 
with vehemence, all connection with them. Now Reichardt 
had with fury and fanaticism thrown himself on the side 
of the Revolution. I, on the other hand, who with my own 
eyes observed the ghastly, ungovernable consequences of 
the violent dissolution of all bonds, and who clearly per- 
ceived a similar secret agitation in my native country, held 
once for all fast to established things; for the improve- 
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ment, vitalisation, and direction of which towards a 
sensible and intelligent organisation I had my life long 
consciously and unconsciously laboured; and _ this my , 
principle, I neither could nor would dissemble. 

Reichardt had also begun the happy composition of the 
songs in ‘ Wilhelm Meister ;’ his melody to‘ Know’st thou 
the land, being still ever admired as excellent. Unger 
communicated to him the songs of the following volumes, 
and so on the musical side he continued our friend, but 
an antagonist on the political. The cleft in the latter 
respect secretly widened, till at last there was no igno- 
ring it. 

In ny relation to Jacobi I have next ah improvement 
to report, though the relation still rested on no sure 
foundation. Love and toleration on one side, and on the 
other hope of accomplishing my conversion; that will be 
the briefest statement of the matter. Wandering away 
from the Rhine he had repaired to Holstein, and at 
Emkendorf was received in the most friendly manner by 
thé family of Count Reventlow. He painted to me in 
the most charming colours his satisfaction with the situa- 
tion there, describing gracefully and circumstantially 
different family festivals in honour of his birthday and 
that of the Count, and adding a repeated urgent invita- 
tion to me to come. 

Such mummeries within a simple family circle were 
ever repugnant to me, and in the present case the prospect 
was by no means alluring. Another deterrent element 
was the feeling that they meditated setting limits to my 
freedom as a man and a poet, by imposing on me certain 
conventional moralities. So firm was my resolution in 
this respect that I would not yield even to a pressing 
claim to accompany thither a son who had studied and 
taken his degree in the neighbourhood, but stubbornly 
persisted in my refusal. 

Jacobi’s letters, too, on ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ were not 
inviting. To my friend himself, as also to his distin- 
guished circle, the realism, and that, moreover, of a low 
class of people, did not seem edifying; the ladies had 
a great many objections to the morality, and only one 
person, a man of the world, able and far-seeing, Count 
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Bernstorff, took sides with the hard-bestead book. The 
author felt therefore all the less inclination to hear such 
lectures personally and allow himself to be cramped up 
between the horns of a dilemma—a well-meaning, amiable 
pedantry on one hand and the tea-talk on the other. 

From the Princess Gauiitzin I don’t remember to have 
heard anything on ‘ Wilhem Meister,’ but in this year 
was cleared up between us a misunderstanding for which 
Jacobi was to blame, whether from levity or intention I 
know not. In any case it was not to his credit, and had 
the Princess not been of such a pure nature an unpleasant 
estrangement would sooner or later have occurred. She 
too had fled from Miinster before the French. Her high 
character, strengthened by religion, supported her, and 
a tranquil activity everywhere accompanying her, she 
remained in benevolent communication with me; and I 
was glad in those confused times, in accordance with her 
recommendations, to establish much that was beneficial. 

WILHELM von Humsotpt’s sympathy was, however, more 
fruitful. His letters show a clear insight into the motives 
and achievements, so that genuine furtherance was neces- 
sarily imparted by them. 

Schiller’s appreciation I mention last; it was the most 
cordial and the highest. As, however, his letters on the 
subject are still extant, I need say no more than that 
their circulation might be one of the handsomest gifts to 
an enlightened public. 

The theatre was thrown wholly on me, what I super- 
vised and directed was executed by Kirms. Vulpius, who 
was not wanting in talent in this business, joined in with 
judicious activity. What in the course of this year was 
performed is about the following. 

The ‘Magic Flute’ continued to exercise its former 
influence, the operas proving more attractive than all 
the rest: ‘Don Juan,’ ‘Doctor and Apothecary,’ ‘Cosa 
Rara,’ ‘The Sun-feast of the Bramins,’ satisfied the public. 
Lessing’s works emerged from time to time, but 
Schréder’s, Iffland’s and Kotzebue’s pieces were the 
regular representations. Hagemann and Grossmann were 
also somewhat prized. ‘Abillino’ was ranked almost equal 
to Schiller’s pieces. Our endeavour to exclude nothing was 
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however, conspicuously manifested in our undertaking the 
performance of a piece by Meyer, ‘ The Storm of Boxberg,’ 
with little success, it must be allowed; still the public 
had thereby seen a piece, of so remarkable character, and 
felt if not appreciated its presence. 

The fact that our actors had a joyous reception in 
Lauchstiidt, Erfurt, and Rudolstadt, at the hands of the 
most diverse public, that they were animated by enthu- 
siasm, and had their mutual respect raised by the good 
treatment they received, was of no little advantage tg 
our stage, and to the maintenance in all its freshness of 
an activity which, when the players see always the same 
public before them, whose ways and opinions they are 
familiar with, is soon apt to slacken. 

In passing from these small matters to the immeasur - 
ably higher concern of world-history, I am reminded 
of the peasant I saw at the siege of Mainz, within 
range of the guns, absorbed wholly in the work assigned 
him behind a gabion trundled forward on wheels. The 
individual limited to his own part is heedless of the great 
whole. 

There nowtranspired the Basel peace preliminaries, anda 
gleam of hope lighted on Northern Germany. Prussia made 
peace, Austria continued the war, and we felt ourselves 
seized by new apprehension ; forthe Elector of Saxony re- 
fused joining in a special peace. Our officials and diplo- 
matists set off for Dresden, and our most gracious master, 
himself active above all others, and a centre of activity all 
round, repaired to Dessau. Meanwhile tumults were heard 
of among the Swiss country people, especially in the district 
of the Upper Zurich lake. A process at law arising from 
these disturbances, tended to increase the exasperation. 
Soon, however, our interest was attracted nearer home. 
The right bank of the Main again appeared in danger ; 
our neighbourhood itself was thought to be threatened ; a 
line of demarcation was spoken of ; doubt and apprehension 

eatly increased. 

Clerfayt appears on the scene ; we attach ourselves to the 
Elector of Saxony. Preparations and definite arrangements 
are called for, and war-taxes having to be imposed, the 
lucky thought is at last hit on of bringing the intellect also 
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under contribution, though all that was asked in this 
direction was a don gratuit. 

In the course of these years my mother had sold her 
well-furnished wine-cellar; the library, in many depart- 
ments well supplied; a collection of pictures, including 
the best works of artists of that time, and what not all 
besides ; and while she was glad to get rid of what was 
only a burden, I saw the world my father had earnestly 
gathered around him disrupted and scattered. This was 
done at my urgent representation: at that time nobody 
could advise or help another. The house still remained, 
but was at last also sold; and the furniture my mother 
could not take with her was in the end auctioneered 
away. The prospect of new lively quarters at the 
Main guard-house was realised, and this change afforded 
her at the time, new apprehensions having again chased 
away transient hopes of peace, some distraction for her 
thoughts. 

I have also to remark as a family event, fraught with 
important consequences, the marriage of my niece, the 
daughter of Schlosser and my sister, with NuicoLovius, 
resident at Eutin. 

Besides the above-mentioned havocs, the attempt to 
bring pronounced idealists into harmony with the ex- 
tremely real academic relations, was a source of never- 
ending vexation. Fichte, who had resolved to lecture on 
Sundays, and to free himself from the impediments placed 
from various quarters in his way, could not but feel keenly 
the opposition of his colleagues. A knot of students at 
last gathered in front of his house and smashed in his 
windows—a most disagreeable way of convincing him of 
the existence of a Not-I. 

But not only his character, that of another man also 
provided the lower and higher authorities in employment. 
A young thoughtful man, by name Weisshuhn, Fichte 
had called to Jena to act as his assistant and colleague. 
He, however, in some things, which for a philosopher 
means all things, gdeviated from Fichte, and peaceful 
co-operation was very soon disturbed, though we did not 
on that account reject the young man’s contributions to 
the ‘Horen.’ A resolute man, but still more incapable 
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than Fichte of adjusting himself to external things, he 
had to endure the most disagreeable personal quarrels 
with pro-rector and courts; the bitterness intensified at 
last into accusations of insult, to appease which the proper 
worldly wisdom from upper quarters had to be brought 
into operation. 

If now the philosophers from time to time resuscitated 
for our entertainment quarrels which scarcely any amount 
of tact could compose, we, on the other hand, took every 
opportunity to further the interests of those devoted to 
the study of nature. The situation of Batsch, a man intel- 
lectually aspiring, unrestingly pressing forward, required 
improvement ; he felt the difficulties of his position, knew 
the means we had at our disposal, and adjusted himself to 
small things. It was therefore a pleasure to obtain for 
him a firmer footing in the Prince’s garden: a glass-house, 
sufficient as a beginning, was set up according to his 
direction, opening up a prospect of further favours. 

For a portion of the citizens of Jena an important busi- 
ness was also just at this time concluded. To dry the old 
arm of the Saale above the turf-mill (Rasenmiihle), which 
making several windings transformed the fairest meadows 
of the right bank into gravel-beds of the left, it had been 
determined to dig a trench and divert the stream into a 

right line. The work lasted several years, resulting at 
last in success. The neighbouring citizens, for a small 
outlay, had thereby their lost grounds’ restored to them, 
and the old Saale, together with the gravel-beds, which 
had meanwhile become overgrown with useful willows, 
handed back to them; a satisfaction surpassing their 
expectations, and causing them to accord a special vote of 
thanks to the superintendents of the undertaking. 

Not but that there were some grumblers on this occasion. 
People interested in the matter, but who, sceptical as to 
the success of the enterprise, had refused the little con- 
tributions asked for the work, now came forward claiming 
a share in the recovered territory, if not as a right then as 
a favour. This claim, however, could not be conceded, 
the master’s considerable expenditure on this enterprise 
requiring some indemnity in the reclaimed soil. 

Three works of very different character, but which this 
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year caused a great sensation, require notice at my hands. 
Dumouriez’s ‘ Life’ afforded us a deeper insight into the 
special events, with the general nature of which we were, 
to our misfortune, sufficiently familiar ; many characters 
were disclosed to us, and the man who had ever commanded 
much of our sympathy here appeared more distinctly before 
us and in a favourable light. Intellectual ladies, who, as 
everybody knows, have always favours they must dispose 
of somewhere or other, and, as is proper, bestow their 
friendliest regards on the hero of the day, found zest and 
edification in this work, which I carefully studied in order 
thoroughly to master, down to the smallest secret detail, 
the epoch of Dumouriez’s great deeds, of which I had 
myself been a personal witness. It was also a pleasure 
to me to find that his presentation entirely harmonised 
with my own experiences and observations. 

The second work pressing on universal attention was 
Bape’s ‘ Poems,’ which appeared according to Herder’s 
translation, but with concealment of the proper author, 
and rejoiced in the happiest influence. Richly embodying 
the time to which they belong, and of pronounced German 
sentiments, they would at any period have been welcome. 
Warlike confused times, however, alike in all centuries, 
were imaged back in this poetical mirror, and people felt, 
as if it were only yesterday, what had distressed and 
agonised our early ancestors, 

The third work drew around it quite a different circle. 
LicHTENBERG’s ‘ Hogarth,’ and the interest in it was, pro- 
perly, fictitious; for how could the German, in whose 
simple unsophisticated state such eccentric caricatures 
of life very seldom occur, have found true pleasure in such 
things? ‘The tradition, however, of a name highly cele- 
brated by his own nation finding acceptance also on the 
Continent, the rarity of possessing completely his whim- 
sical representations, the convenience of needing neither 
a knowledge of art nor any higher sense for the apprecia- 
tion and admiration of his works, but only a capacity of 
malice and contempt of mankind, and still more the fact 
that Hogarth’s wit and Lichtenberg’s witticisms had paved 
the way to its acceptance: these were the causes which 
facilitated its circulation in this country. 
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Young men who from their childhood, and throughout 
a course of nearly twenty: years, had grown up by my 
' side, were now looking about them in the world, and the 
news I received from them could not but give me pleasure, 
showing me,.as it did, how they were intelligently and 
actively pursuing their aims. FRrepricw von STEIN was 
staying in England, where he found many advantages for 
his sense in technics. Aucust von HERDER wrote from 
Neufchatel, where he thought of preparing himself for 
his remaining purposes in life. 

A number of emigrants were well received at the court 
and in society; but not all of them rested content with 
these social advantages. Many of them, here as elsewhere, 
desired to earn their living by some creditable employ- 
ment. A worthy man, already advanced in years, by 
name Von Wendel, brought to our attention a Smithy 
Company in I/menau, in which the ducal exchequer had 
some shares. This establishment was certainly conducted 
in a peculiar manner. ‘The masters of the forge worked 
only in turn, each by himself with his best ability, and after 
short labour handing over the work to his successor. Such 
an establishment is conceivable only in an old-fashioned 
state of things, and a man of higher views and accustomed 
to freer activity could not succeed in it, though he had 
the Duke’s shares at a moderate rent, which, moreover, 
would perhaps never have been demanded. His love of 
order and his interest in the whole concern, Von Wendel 
sought to satisfy by extended plans; now a number of 
shares were to be taken, now the whole was to be 
acquired, either of which proposals was impracticable, 
the spare existence of certain families depending on this 
business. 

Another enterprise he now took in hand; a reverbera- 
tory was built for the smelting of old iron, and with a 
view to establishing a foundry. Great things were ex- 
pected from the heat being concentrated upwards, and 
indeed the fulfilment exceeded expectation; the whole 
iron apparatus melted into a stream. Many other things 
were tried, but without success. The good man at last, 
sensible of the entirely foreign element into which he had 
plunged, and overwhelmed with despair, took an over- 
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dose of opium, which, if not immediately, yet in its con- 
sequences proved fatal. So great was his unhappiness, 
that neither the sympathy of the Prince, nor the well- 
meaning efforts of the counsellors charged to undertake 
the task, were able to bring him round. Far from his 
native land, in a still corner of the Thuringian forest, he, 
too, fell a sacrifice to the boundless revolution. 

Of persons, their fortunes and relations, | remark the 
following :— 

Schlosser wanders from home and repairs to Anspach, 
where he intends settling, every asylum not being quite 
desperate. 

Herder is painfully sensible of an estrangement which 
becomes more and more evident, without there being any 
power ofovercoming it. His disaffection with the Kantian 
philosophy, and therefore with the University of Jena as 
well, had always increased, whereas, through my relation 
to Schiller, I had grown ever more into sympathy with 
both. Every attempt, therefore, to re-establish the old 
relation was in vain, the more that Wieland cursed the 
new doctrine, even in the person of his son-in-law, and as 
latitudinarian keenly resented a conception of things 
which threatened to fix Duty and Right by strict Reason, 
as the phrase went, and make an end of all humorous- 
poetical free-and-easy notions. 

Herder was by nature soft and tender, his tendency 
great and powerful. Let him work for or against, it was 
ever with a certain impetuosity and impatience; his was 
more a dialectic than a constructive mind. He was ever 
ready with his heteros logos against every proposition. 
Nay, he would inveigh with bitter irony against the 
expression of a conviction he himself shortly before had 
taught and communicated as his own opinion, 

Saddening, indeed, was a letter I received from Karn 
von Moser, a man of the highest mark. I had formerly 
seen him on the pinnacle of ministerial power, when he 
was called to Carlsbad to draw up the contract between 
our dear princely married couple. In these times he had 
put me under many an obligation to him, had even by his 
force and influence rescued a friend from perdition. For 
twenty years now his fortunes had been gradually: de- 
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clining, till st length he was reduced to a pitiful exist- 
ence in his mountain-castle of Zwingenberg. He now 
wanted, furthermore, to part with a fine collection of 
pictures he had in more prosperous times tastefully 
gathered about him; he desired my co-operation in this 
transaction ; and, alas! I could reply to his tender urgent 
request only by a friendly polite letter. His answer to 
this, the answer of a man of intellect, hard-bestead and 
yet resigned, was of such a nature that even now it affects 
me as it then affected me, it being quite out of my power 
to help him in his straits. 

Anatomy and physiology were this year almost never 
out of my view. Horratu Loper demonstrated to a small 
circle of friends the system of the human brain, in the 
traditional way, in layers from the top to the interior, 
with that clearness which distinguishes him. Camper’s 
works were in company with him perused and studied. 

Sémmering’s attempt to trace more closely the proper 
seat of the soul gave rise to no little observation, reflection, 
and examination. 

Branpis, in Brunswick, showed himself in the observa- 
tion of nature a man of talent and stimulating character ; 
like us, he tried the most difficflt problems. 

Since the time people in Germany began to complain of 
the abuse of reason, extraordinary cases of crazed brains 
every now and again came to view. Their exertions 
revolving in a dark, dismal element, but yet inspiring the 
hope that by their continued struggles they might at last 
attain to some degree of sense, we did not refuse such 
people our sympathy, till in the end they either them- 
selves fell away in despair, or we in despair had to give 
them up. 

A man of this stamp was Von Sonnenberg, calling him- 
self the Cimbrian ; physically of fiery nature, not without 
a certain portion of imagination, which, however, expa- 
tiated in purely empty regions. Klopstock’s patriotism 
and Messianism had quite taken possession of the man, 
filling his head with forms and ideas which drove him 
into wild enthusiastic extravagances. His grand task was 
a poem on the Judgment Day, in whose apocalyptic inflated 
visions, it will readily be conceived, I could find little 
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good taste. I tried to draw him away from all this non- 
sense, but in vain; no power could induce him to quit his 
eccentric courses. In this way he went on fora long time 
in Jena, to the distress of good, sensible associates and 
well-wishing patrons, till at last, growing ever crazier, 
he flung himself out of the window and put an end to his 
ill-starred life. 

An event in the civil courts next arrested attention. A 
young man had inconsiderately reposed trust in a man 
unworthy of his confidence. The case being tried in the 
public courts, able men conducted the trial to an issue 
favourable to the latter. Friends of the former, otherwise 
sensible people and members of our circle, felt aggrieved 
at this decision, seeing injustice and harshness where we 
saw only the inevitable course of law. The most touching 
protests on the part of those friends did not, of course, in 
any way affect the verdict, but the difference of views on 
the case between us and those friends greatly disturbed 
the harmony of our circle, almost provoking a rupture. 
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The Weimar theatre had now such a company of actors, 
and was so well established, as this year to need no new 
players. To its greatest profit, Iffland played in it four- 
teen times in March and April. Besides the advantage of 
his instructive, all-captivating, invaluable example, these 
representations became the basis of a lasting repertory, 
and a spur towards higher acquisitions. With this view 
Schiller, who always held fast by the extant, prepared 
‘Egmont,’ which was given at the close of the Iffland 
representations, in much the same form as it is now repre- 
sented on the German stage. 

Altogether, in relation to the German theatre, you find 
here the most remarkable events in their inception. 
Schiller, who already in his ‘Carlos’ observed a certain 
moderation, and by recasting this piece for the theatre, 
habituated himself to a more restricted form, had con- 
ceived the subject of ‘ Wallenstein,’ and so grasped the 
boundless material in the history of the Thirty Years’ 
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War as to feel himself fairly master of the mass. By 
reason, however, of this very vastness, the stricter treat- 
ment became painful, as I myself could witness, Schiller 
being disposed to talk over and consider backwards and 
forwards with others all his poetical plans and projects. 
With the constant agitation of matters in which we were 
interested, with the earnest desire in me to see the theatre 
attain a robust vitality, I was incited to take ‘ Faust’ in 
hand again; but do what I could I estranged him from 
the theatre rather than approximated him to it. 

'_ The ‘Horen,’ meanwhile, continued in its course, my 
share in it the same; but Schiller’s limitless activity seized 
the idea of a ‘ Muses’ Almanac,’ a poetical magazine, to 
take the place of companion to the earlier-born periodical, 
mostly of a prose character. Here, too, the confidence 
cherished in him by his countrymen was in his favour. 
The good, aspiring heads ranged themselves on his side. 
He was, moreover, capitally fitted for an editor of this 
kind. At one glance he comprehended the intrinsic value 
of a poem ; and if the writer was too diffuse and knew not 
where to end, Schiller with a stroke of his pen would 
cancel you out all that was superfluous. I once saw him 
reduce a poem to a third of its original verses, making it 
not only available but valuable. 

I myself owed much to his encouragement, as the ‘Horen’ 
and ‘Almanac’ fully testify. «Alexis and Dora,’ the 
‘Bride of Corinth, ‘God and Bayadere,’ were here either 
executed or planned. The ‘ Xenien,’ which from innocent, 
nay, indifferent beginnings, gradually intensified into the 
utmost sharpness and astringency, kept us going many 
months, and this very year, when the ‘Almanac’ appeared, 
created in the German literature the greatest commotion 
and upheaval. They were damned by the public as the 
grossest abuse of freedom of the press. Their effect, how- 
ever, remains incalculable. 

A very dear and precious, but also heavy burden I 
dropped from my shoulders towards the end of August. 
The fair copy of the last book of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ was 
at last sent to press. For six years it had been my earnest 
task to mature this early conception, dispose it aright, and 
gradually hand it over to the printer. It remains, there- 
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fore, be it viewed either as a whole or in detail, one of the 
most incalculable productions. I myself almost want the 
standard for its valuation. 

Scarcely, however, had I gained my freedom by the 
successive publication of this work, when I imposed a new 
burden on me; a burden, however, lighter to bear, or 
rather no burden at all, giving me, as it did, the means 
of expressing certain ideas, feelings and conceptions of 
the time. ‘Hermann and Dorothea,’ in its plan and 
development, kept pace, step for step, with the events 
of the day. Its execution was begun and ended in Sep- 
tember, ready for the hands of friends. With a sense of 
ease and inward comfort this poem was written, and it 
communicated a like feeling. ‘The subject and execution 
had so penetrated me, that I could never read the poem 
without being greatly affected, an influence it still exerts 
after so many years. 

Friend Meyer kept diligently writing valuable papers 
from Italy. My preparations for following him impelled 
me to manifold studies, the records of which are still very 
useful to me. While I was working my way into the art- 
history of Florence, ‘ Cellini’ proved very important, and I 
formed the resolution, in order to make myself thoroughly 
at home in that business, to translate his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
esnecially as it appeared to Schiller available for the 
‘ Horen.’ 

Nor were the natural sciences neglected. Throughout 
the summer I found the fairest opportunity of rearing 
plants under coloured glasses, and in total darkness, as also 
to prosecute the metamorphosis of insects into its details. 

Galvanism and chemistry also pressed on my attention. 
Chromatics was, amid everything else, diligently studied, 
and to afford me the great advantage of exact presenta- 
tion, I found a noble company disposed to hear.some 
lectures on the subjects. 

As to things abroad, the Saxon Electorate persists in its 
attachment to the Emperor and Empire, and will in this 
sense cause its contingent to march. Our men also don their 
armour; the expenses of this step create much anxiety. 

In regard to the great world, the surviving daughter of 
Louis XVI., Princess Maria Theresa Charlotte, hitherto 
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in the hands of the Republicans, is exchanged for cap- 
tive French generals, while the Pope pays dear for his 
armistice. 

The Austrians retire across the Lahn, and on the ap- 
proach of the French keep possession of Frankfort: The 
town is bombarded, the Judengasse in part burnt, other- 
wise little is injured, whereupon follows the surrender. 
My good mother, in her fine new quarters at the chief 
guard-house, looking up the row, sees before her eyes 
the threatened and injured parts of the town. Stowing 
away her goods into the fire-proof cellar, she escapes over 
thé open bridge of the Main to Offenbach. Her letter 
deserves being appended. 

The Elector of Mainz goes to Heiligenstadt; the land- 
grave’s residence continues for some time unknown. The 
people of Frankfort flee, my mother remains. We live 
in a kind of soporific timidity. In the Rhine and Main 
districts constant disturbances and flight. Frau von 
Coudenhoven tarries in Hisenach, and so what with fugi- 
tives, letters, messengers, couriers, the alarm of war rushes 
once and again as far as to our midst; yet the hope 
gradually gathers confirmation that for the moment we 
have nothing to fear, and we think ourselves safe. 

The King of Prussia, on some occasion, writes from 
Pyrmont to the Duke, preparing, with diplomatic tact, 
the accession to neutrality, and facilitating the step. Fear, 
apprehension, confusion knows no pause. At last the 
Elector of Saxony proclaims neutrality, at first provision- 
ally, then decidedly. The negotiations, therefore, with 
Prussia became known to us as well. 

Yet we hardly seem quieted by such a step of security 
when the Austrians again gain the ascendancy. Moreau 
retires, and all royally-minded persons regret the preci- 
pitation with which people had let themselves be hurried 
away; reports increase to the prejudice of the French. 
Moreau, in his turn, is pursued and watched; it is even 
reported, shut in. Jourdan, too, retires, and people are 
in desperation at having saved themselves “all too pre- 
maturely. ; 

A company of men of high culture meeting at my house 
every Friday took firmer and firmer footing. i read a 
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book of Voss’s ‘Iliad,’ acquiring for myself applause, for 
the poem high interest, for the translator laudatory recog- 
nition. Each member communicated, according to his own 
good pleasure, his employments, works, amateur pursuits, 
all which was received with frank interest. Dr. BucHHoLz 
continued ably and happily to supply us with the latest 
' physico-chemical achievements. No topic was excluded, 
and the feeling of the company, a feeling which com- 
municated itself even to strangers, of itself precluded 
everything at all calculated to bore members. Academic 
instructors attached themselves to us, and of what great 
benefit this society grew to be, even for the University, 
is sufficiently indicated by the fact alone that the Duke, 
on hearing, at one of our sittings, a paper read by Dr. 
CHRISTIAN WILHELM HUFELAND, at once got him a profes- 
sorship in Jena, where by his manifold activity he gained 
for himself an’ ever-increasing circle of influence. The 
Society was so managed that my absence caused no break 
in its meetings, Privy-Councillor Voigt undertaking their 
conduct in such a case, and for many years we had 
occasion to bless our common regulated labours. 

_ We had also the pleasure of seeing our excellent Batsch 
this year in happy activity. The noble, disinterested man, 
working spontaneously, needed no more than a vigorous 
plant, large extent of soil and copious watering: he could 
draw the richest nourishment out of the atmosphere. 

Of this beautiful, silent labour, his writings and reports 
yet give testimony, and how, contented with his small 
glass-house, and enjoying the general confidence of con- 
temporary naturalists, he saw the respect for his society 
increase, and the circle of its influence extend; how he 
communicated his purposes to his friends, and with modest 
confidence spoke of his hopes. 
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At the close of last year I accompanied my most gracious 
master on a journey to Leipzig, attending a grand ball 
there, where Herr Dyk and company, and whoever else had 
smarted under or been stunned by the ‘ Xenien,’ eyed us 
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askance as if we were the Evil Principle. In Dessau we en- 
joyed the remembrance of former times: the family of Von 
Lorn showed us the open confidence of friends, and we could 
together call to mind the earliest Frankfort days and hours. 

In the first months of this year the theatre received a 
new ornament in the accession to it of CaroLInE J AGEMANN. 
‘Oberon’ was given, soon after ‘Telemach,’* and many 
parts could be filled up with better selection. Outwardly, 
in the immediate future, the stage continued in its usual 
course, but inwardly much of importance was in prepara- 
tion. Schiller, who now had a theatre at hand and under 
his immediate observation, was bending his mind earnestly 
to the task of better adapting his plays for the stage, and 
the vast scope over which ‘ Wallenstein’ extended in his 
mind proving unmanageable in one piece, he determined 
on breaking it up into several parts. This, in the absence 
of the company, richly supplied us for the whole summer 
with matter for instruction and conversation. The ‘ Pro- 
logue’ was already written, and ‘ Wallenstein’s Lager’ in 
visible growth. 

I, for my part, too, was in the full swing of activity. 
‘Hermann and Dorothea’ appeared in pocket-book form, 
and a new epic-romantic poem, immediately thereafter, was 
conceived. The plan was thought out in all its parts, and 
in an unhappy moment I imparted the argument to my 
friends. They, however, dissuaded me from the project, 
and even yet it vexes me to think I let myself be led away 
by them. The poet alone knows the value of any par- 
ticular subject, and what charm and grace he can elicit 
from it. I wrote the ‘ New Pausias’ and the ‘ Metamorpho- 
sis of Plants’ in elegiac form; Schiller, with his ‘ Diver,’ 
came into competition with me. In point of fact, we rested 
neither day nor night. Not till towards morning did 
Schiller give himself to sleep. All the passions were in 
turmoil: the ‘Xenien’ had thrown all Germany into agi- 
tation, every one was moved at once to indignation and to 
laughter. The wounded tried all their powers of annoyance 
on us, and all we opposed to them was the undesisting 
continuation of our efforts. 

The University of Jena was now at its full bloom. The 

* A German version of Telemaque. 
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co-operation there of talented men and favourable circum- 
stances would deserve the most faithful and brilliant de- 
scription. Fichte, in the ‘ Philosophical Journal,’ gave a 
new view of the doctrine of science. WoLtTMANN had become 
a subject of interest, justifying the fairest hopes. The 
Brothers Humboldt were settled there, and everything con- 
nected with nature was philosophically and scientifically 
discussed. My ‘Osteological Type’ of 1795 gave rise to a 
more rational study and use of the public collection, as 
also of my own. I drew up a plan of the ‘ Metamorphosis 
of Insects,’ a subject which for several years had been my 
constant attention. Krausn’s drawings of the Harz rocks 
impelled to geological studies. Galvanic experiments were 
made by Humboldt. Scerer excited the best hopes in the 
department of chemistry. I commenced arranging the 
colour-tables. For Schiller I continued my translation of 
‘Cellini, and resuming my Biblical studies, with a view 
to finding subjects for poetical treatment, I let myself be 
seduced into a critical examination of the Journey of the 
Children of Israel through the Wilderness. The Essay, 
with affixed map, was intended to recast into an enterprise, 
if not sensible, yet comprehensible, that wonderful forty 
years’ wandering. 

An irresistible passion for country and garden life had 
at that time taken possession of people. Schiller purchased 
a garden at Jena, and removed thither; Wieland had 
settled in Ossmannstiidt. Three miles from there, on the 
right bank of the Im, a small property in Oberrossla was 
for sale; I had some thoughts of buying it. 

A visit from Lerse and Hirt gladdened us. The strange 
traveller, Lord Bristol, prompted me to an adventurous 
experience. I make preparations for a journey to Switzer- 
land to meet my friend Heinrich Meyer returning from 
Italy. The building of Weimar Castle forces us to look 
about for an able architect and expert workmen. The 
drawing-school also receives fresh impulse. 

Before my departure, out of decided aversion from the 
publication of the correspondence of friends, I burn all the 
letters sent to me since 1772. Schiller again visits me in 
Weimar, and I set out on the 380th of July. An expert 
secretary accompanying me, everything striking and im- 
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portant occurring during the journey was carefully pre- 
served. By due editing, a quite interesting little volume 
having been compiled from this, only the most general 
summary of the journey need here be given. 

On the way a minute survey of the districts engaged me, 
my attention being directed to geognosy and culture based 
thereon. In Frankfort, Simmering contributes to my in: 
struction by his conversation, experiments, and drawings. [ 
make the acquaintance of many persons public and private ; 
I pay attention to the theatre, and carry on a lively cor- 
respondence with Schiller and other friends. The anti- 
thesis of the Austrian garrison and captive Frenchmen: 
the former, imperturbable seriousness ; the latter, gay buf- 
foonery. French satyric copperplates. 

. 25th.—Leave Frankfort. Going by way of Heidelberg, 
Heilbronn, Ludwigsburg, I arrive on the 29th at Stuttgart. 
Merchant Rapp, Dannecker, Scheffauer are visited. Ac- 
* quaintanceship with Professor Thouret, with skilled workers 
in ornaments, stucco-work, quadrants, dating back to the 
tumultuous time of Duke Karl. Negotiations with them with 
a view to engaging them for the building of Weimar Castle. 

The ‘Bachelor and the Mihlbach’ (millstream) dates 
from the beginning of September, and is at once composed 
by Zumsteeg; then the ‘Young Men and the Gipsy.’ 
9th of September in Tiibingen, the guest of Cotta; con- 
versed with the most distinguished men there. Natural 
museum of Professor Storr inspected; formerly belonging 
to Pasquay in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and removed with 
the utmost care to Tibingen. Leave there on 16th of Sep- 
tember. Schaffhausen, Kheinfall, Ziirich. 21st in Stafa. 
Meeting with Meyer. 28th, travel with him by way of 
Maria Einsiedeln as far as the Gotthard: 8th of October we 
returned. For the third time I visited the little cantons, 
and the epic form being just in the ascendant with me, I 
meditated a ‘Tell’ in the immediate presence of the classic 
locality. I needed such a diversion and distraction for my 
thoughts, the saddest news having reached me in the midst 
of the mountains. Christiana Neumann, by marriage 
Becker, had departed from among us. I devoted to her 
memory the elegy, ‘Euphrosyne. Remembrance full of 
love and honour is all we can give to the dead, 
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_ On the Gotthard I had acquired beautiful minerals; the 
highest acquisition, however, was conversation with my 
friend Meyer. Italy, in all its fullness of life, he brought 
back to me—a land which, alas! war junctures now closed 
against us. As consolation, we prepared ourselves forthe 
‘Propylien.’ The doctrine of the subjects, and what art 
assigns as proper for representation, principally engaged 
our attention. The minute and technical description of 
art-subjects of ancient and modern times we reserved as a 
treasure for the future. A description of Stafa having 
been attempted by me, the journals revised and copied out 
fair, we left there on the 21st of October. 26th of October, 
leaving Ziirich, we arrived on the 6th of November at Niirn- 
berg. In the friendly circle of the district officials we lived 
some happy days. Leave there on the 15th of November. 

In Weimar the arrival of several emigrants of import- 
ance widened our circle, and added to our entertainment 
there. 

To supply omissions, Oberappellationsrath (member of 
Supreme Court of Appeal) Korner, and his dear and hopeful 
family, delighted us the summer of this year with their 
presence. ‘There still remain important events this year 
unmentioned. 

MILLIN’s antiquarian activity began to unfold itself. The 
greatest influence, however, was exercised by Wolf's 
‘ Prolegomena.’ 

In the theatre I felt acutely the great gap: Christiana 
Neumann was not there, and yet there was the place where 
she had inspired me with so much interest. She it was 
who had accustomed me to the boards, and so now I directed 
to the whole the attention I had formerly bestowed exclu- 
sively on her. 

Her place was filled up with at least a pleasing actress. 
Caroline Jagemann, too, meanwhile trained herself ever 
more perfectly, and in the drama also acquired unqualified 
applause. The theatre had such a good company, that 
all current pieces could be played with satisfaction and 
without rivalry. 

What, however, redounded to our great and singular 
advantage, was that the most eminent works of Iffand and 
Kotzebue had been already appropriated by our theatre, 
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and on the new paths they had struck out for themselves, 
paths hitherto untrodden in Germany, had obtained great 
applause. Both authors were still in their bloom; the 
former as actor stood in the epoch of highest art-culture. 

It was also of the greatest advantage to us that we had 
to play only before a small public, just sufficiently culti- 
vated, a public whose taste we could satisfy, while at the 
same time maintaining our independence; nay, we dared 
attempt a great deal with a view to our own higher culture 
and that of the spectators. 

Here it was that Schiller proved eminently helpful to 
us. He was now minded to have done with the Raw, 
Extravagant, Gigantic: his culture already reached the 
measure of the truly great and its natural expression. We 
passed no day in the same quarter without oral, no week 
in the neighbourhood of each other without epistolary, 
intercommunication. 


1798. 


So we laboured indefatigably in anticipation of a visit 
from Iffand, who in April, by eight of his representations, 
was to breathe into us fresh life. Great was the influence 
of his presence; for each actor was to measure himself in 
rivalry with him. The immediate effect was that our com- 
pany proceeded to Lauchstidt, on this occasion also, in a 
very respectable state of efficiency. : 

They had scarcely left when the old wish revived to 
have a better building for the Weimar Theatre. Actors 
and public alike thought themselves entitled to a more 
becoming structure. ‘The necessity of such a change was 
indeed recognised by every one, and it needed but a spirited 
impulse to determine and speed the execution of the pro- 
ject. Architect Thouret was called from Stuttgart for the 
further prosecution of the building of the Castle; as a 
lateral concern he drew up a happy plan for a new con- 
struction of the existing theatre—a plan at once received 
with applause, showing, as it did, the greatest skill in accomo- 
dating itself to the extant edifice. And so, on this occa- 
sion also, was verified the old remark, that the presence of 
an architect excites architectural inclinations. The work 
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was prosecuted diligently and speedily, so that by the 
12th of October, Court and public could be invited to the 
opening of the new house. A ‘ Prologue’ by Schiller, and 
‘Wallenstein’s Lager’ gave substance and dignity to 
this solemnity. 

The whole summer there had been no want of prepara- 
tory labours in anticipation of this event. The great 
Wallenstein Cycle, at first only announced, kept us busy 
all through that period, though not exclusively. 

My own poetical and literary activity was so extensive, 
that the ‘Prophecies of Bakis’ engaged me only a little 
time. ‘Achilleis’ I had thoroughly conceived, and one 
evening communicated the plan in full to Schiller. He 
reproached me for not embodying so ripe a conception in 
words and verse. Thus spurred and exhorted to diligence, 
I wrote the first book; drawing up also the plan, aided by 
an extract from the Iliad. 

From such labours, however, I was drawn away by my 
bias towards plastic art, a bias which Meyer’s return from 
Italy called into prominence. We were principally em- 
ployed in the further execution of the first piece of the 
‘ Propylien,’ which was in part projected, in part written. 
I continued ‘ Cellini’s Life’ as a basis for the history 
of the sixteenth century. ‘Diderot on Colours’ was ac- 
companied with notes more of a humorous than artis- 
tic character, and, while Meyer was studiously engaged 
with the subjects in the main point of all plastic art, 
I wrote the ‘ Collecter, introducing into the free, cheer- 
ful world much matter for reflection and consideration. 

Natural science, too, engaged much of my thought, 
observation and activity. Schelling ‘On the World-soul’ 
exercised our highest faculties. In the everlasting meta- 
morphosis of the External World we now saw the World- 
soul anew embodied. Every living thing around us con- 
nected with natural history I studied with great attention. 
Remarkable foreign animals, in particular a young elephant, 
contributed to our instruction. 

I must not omit here an essay I wrote on ‘ Pathologic 
Ivory.’ For several years I had collected pieces of shot 
and re-healed elephant’s tusks—a phenomenon extremely 
hateful to comb-makers when their saw, often unexpectedly, 
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grates against such a structure—accumulating more than 
twenty specimens which demonstrated to admiration how 
an iron ball penetrating the tooth has power, no doubt, 
to disturb, but not to destroy its organic life, which here, 
in a peculiar way, defends and recovers itself. It was a 
pleasure to me, as an expression of thanks, to incorporate 
this collection, described and explained, into the cabinet of 
my friend Loder, to whom I owed so much instruction. 

In what order and division the history of the theory of 
colours was to be set forth, was thought out in its different | 
epochs, the various writers being studied, and the doctrine 
itself carefully pondered and made the subject of conver- 
sation with Schiller. He it was who solved the question 
which long detained me: what the proper grounds are of 
that strange phenomenon of the confusion of colours in the 
case of certain people—a phenomenon which led to the con- 
jecture that those persons see some colours, but fail to see 
others. The conclusion Schiller at last came to was that 
such people lacked the knowledge of blue. A young man 
at the head of a guild, and at that time studying in Jena, 
was in this predicament, and obligingly offered himself for 
repeated experiments, which at last established the above 
conclusion. 

Further, to represent visually the mental states, we drew 
up, in common, various symbolic charts. For example, 
we constructed a Temperament-card, in the style of a 
compass-card, and planned a tabular representation of 
the advantages and disadvantages to each art of Dilet- 
tanteism. 

A great deal of furtherance in the natural sciences we 
owed to a visit of Herr von Marum. 

Not, however, to lose ground on the side of immediate, 
common nature, I followed the then prevailing fancy for 
the country. The possession of the freehold in Rossla 
necessarily brought me into closer intimacy with the land 
and soil, country ways, and village relations; imparting 
to me very many views and sympathies that would other- 
wise have remained foreign to me. Thus arose, too, for 
me a neighbourly relation with Wieland, who no doubt 
had gone farther in this direction, he having completely 
abandoned Weimar and taken up his residence in 
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Ossmannstidt. He did not consider, wnat should have first 
occurred to him, that for the intercourse of life he had 
grown completely indispensable to our Duchess Amalia, 
and she to him. This separation caused a most wonder- 
ful despatch hither and thither of messengers on horse- 
back and on foot, and a certain unrest hardly to be 
assuaged. 

An odd visit this summer was paid us in the person of 
Frau von Laroche, with whom Wieland had never properly 
agreed, but to whom he was now in direct opposition. 
No doubt, a good-natured sentimentality, which thirty 
years before, in a time of mutual forbearance, had perhaps 
been tolerable, was now quite out of fashion and insuffer- 
able to a man like Wieland. Her granddaughter, Sophia 
Brentano, accompanied her, and played a part quite the re- 
verse of that of the grandmother, but equally whimsical. 


1799. 


The 30th of January, representation of the ‘ Picco- 
lomini’; 20th of April, of ‘ Wallenstein.’ Meanwhile, 
Schiller was in constant activity. ‘Mary Stuart’ and the 
‘Hostile Brothers’ became the subject of conversation. 
We consider the idea of printing a collection of German 
dramatic pieces which had maintained their hold on the 
public, keeping some in their entirety, but altering and 
abridging others so as to bring them more into conformity 
with the modern time and taste. The same with foreign 
pieces, but. doing as little violence to their original 
form as possible. The object aimed at by such work is 
plain, that of laying the foundation of a substantial reper- 
tory for the German theatre, and our zeal to accomplish 
this testifies to our conviction of the necessity and im- 
portance of such an undertaking. 

We had by this time become accustomed to work in 
common, and our mode of co-operation is fully explained 
in the essay ‘On the German Theatre.’ To this year be- 
long the editing of ‘Macbeth’ and the translation ot 
‘ Mahomet,’ 

The memoirs of Stephanie de Bourbon Conti beget in 
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me the conception of the ‘ Natural Daughter.’ Into the plan 
of this work, as into a vessel, I desired, with an earnestness 
worthy of the theme, to deposit many a year’s writings and 
thoughts on the French Revolution and its consequences. 
In co-operation with Schiller I drew up designs of smaller 
pieces, some of which, in Schiller’s handwriting, still 
remain. 

The ‘ Propyliien’ was continued. In September we held 
the first exhibition of prize pictures. The subject was 
‘Paris and Helena.’ Hartmann in Stuttgart gained the 
prize. 

If in this way the Weimar lovers of art acquired some 
measure of confidence from the outside world, Schiller 
was also thereby incited, in company with me, to the 
unintermittent observation of nature, art, and manners. 
Here we became ever more sensible of the necessity of 
tabular and symbolic treatment. We re-drew together 
the Temperament-card above referred to. Wealso further 
elaborated the favourable and prejudicial influences of 
Dilettanteism on all the arts; the papers on which, in both 
our handwritings, are still extant. In general; such 
methodic charts, prompted by Schiller’s philosophic, 
systematic mind, and to which, in a symbolic fashion, 
I adapted myself, formed the most agreeable employment. 
From time to time we took them up anew, testing them, 
transposing them. In this way was the plan of the ‘ Theory 
of Colours’ repeatedly laboured. 

Thus in those branches of science and art which we had 
marked. out as our domain we saw no termini before us. 
Schelling courteously communicated to us the introduction 
to his ‘Plan of Natural Philosophy,’ and talked over with 
pleasure many physical topics. I composed a general 
scheme of Nature and Art. 

In August and September I lived in my garden on the 
Stern, to observe, with the help of a good telescope, a 
whole lunation, making at last, in this way, a nearer 
acquaintance with a neighbour of mine so long beloved 
and admired. All this, however, kept in abeyance a large 
poem of nature which flitted before my mind. a 

During my garden-residence, in order to familiarise 
myself with the most multifarious situations and modes of 
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thought and poetic art, I read Herder’s ‘ Fragments,’ 
Winckelmann’s ‘ Letters and Early Writings, as also 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Returned to the town I studied, 
with the above-mentioned theatrical purposes, the older 
English pieces, particularly those of Ben Jonson, besides 
others ascribed to Shakspere. On good advice, I interested 
myself in the ‘Sisters of Lesbos, the authoress of which 
had formerly attracted me as a very beautiful child, and 
then as a person of high talent. Treck read to me his 
‘Genoveva,’ the truly poetic treatment of which gave me 
great pleasure, and gained the heartiest applause. The 
presence of WiLHELM AucusT ScHLEGEL was also profitable 
to me. No moment was passed in idleness, and for many 
years in the future we looked forward to an intellectual 
social activity. 


1800. 


This year I spent half in Weimar, half in Jena. 30th of 
January, ‘ Mahomet’ was represented, greatly to the advan- 
tage of our players. ‘They were thereby forced out of the 
natural domain they were accustomed to into a more 
restricted field, the artificial arrangements of which, how- 
ever, could easily be transformed into natural. It prepared 
us in every sense for the more difficult and richer pieces 
shortly to follow. Of operas I will mention only‘ Tarare.’ 

Subsequently, on the 24th of October, as on the Duchess 
Amalia’s birthday, ‘ Palaeophron and Neoterpe’ was given 
in a more select circle. The representation of the little 
piece by young lovers of art deserves being called exem- 
plary. Five figures played in masques. The Lady alone 
was allowed to delight us by the peculiar grace of her own 
personal features. This representation prepared the way 
for masque-comedies, which for years to come furnished us 
with quite a new entertainment. 

The composition of different pieces, in common with 
Schiller, was continued. The ‘Mother’s Secret,’ by Horace 
Walpole, was studied and taken in hand, but on closer 
inspection dropped. ‘The more modern small poems were 
handed over to Unger; the ‘Good Women,’ a social plea- 
santry, written. At the end of the year, ‘'lancred’ was to 
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be translated for the next 30th of January, a day always 
celebrated. This was done accordingly, notwithstanding 
an unhealthy feeling of discomfort announcing itself. 

‘In preparing in August this year the second exhibition, 
we found ourselves favoured by contributions from many 
sides. The subjects, the ‘Death of Rhesus’ and ‘ Hector’s 
Parting from Andromache,’ had attracted many able artists. 
The first prize was obtained by Hormann at Cologne, the 
second by Nant at Cassel. Thethird and last volume of 
the ‘Propyliien’ was, after increased efforts, published. 
The way in which envious people opposed this under- 
taking deserves on fitting occasion to be more fully de- 
scribed, as a consolation to our grandchildren, who, too, 
will meet with no better treatment. 

Natural philosophy pursued its quiet course. A six-foot 
Herschel telescope was procured for our scientific institu- 
tions. I now observed by myself several changes of the 
moon, and made myself acquainted with the most im- 
portant light boundaries, thereby obtaining a good idea of 
the relief of the moon’s surface. For the first time, too, the 
principal division of the ‘ Theory of Colours’ into the three 
great parts, didactic, polemic, and historic, had become 
quite clear and determinate in my mind. 

In Botany, for the sake of a sensible view of Jussieu’s 
system, I arranged in that order the whole of the prints 
of several botanical octavos, thereby obtaining an insight 
into the individual form and a survey of the whole such 
as was not otherwise to be had. 


1801. 


At the beginning of the year I was overtaken with a 
severe illness, the cause of which was the following. Since 
the representation of ‘Mahomet,’ I had begun and prose- 
cuted a translation of Voltaire’s ‘Tancred.’ Towards the 
end of the year, however, it being necessary to set more 
earnestly to work, I repaired in the middle of December to 
Jena, where, in the large rooms of the ducal castle, I was at 
once able to conjure up the spirit of old-fashioned times. 
The conditions of the place, too, were favourable to my 
work ; but the assiduity with which I laboured made me on 
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this, as on many earlier occasions, oblivious of the evil 
influence of the locality. The building lies in the lowest 
level of the town, close on the Mill.Dam; the stairs and 
staircase are of gypsum, a very cold and damp stone, which, 
when a thaw sets in, is apt to contract moisture. Altogether 
the residence, especially in winter, is of a very doubtful 
character. But who, busy with any undertaking, thinks of 
the place where he is working? In short, a violent catarrh 
laid hold on me, without, however, bending me from my 
task. 

At that time the Brown dogma commanded the allegiance 
of doctors young and old. A young friend, a devotee of 
this doctrine, knew by experience that, in the worst cases 
of chest-affection, Peruvian balsam mixed with opium and 
myrrh produces an instant arrest of the trouble, and a 
counteraction to its dangerous course. He advised me to 
this recipe, and instantly cough, spitting, everything was 
gone. In happy spirits I returned, in the company of 
Professor Schelling to Weimar, when immediately, at the 
beginning of the year, the catarrh returned with increased 
violence, and I fell into a state which deprived me of my 
senses. My friends were in alarm, the doctors in perplexity. 
The Duke, my most gracious master, perceiving the danger, 
at once interfered, and sent a courier to Jena for Hofrath 
Stark. Some days passed before I returned to complete 
consciousness, and when, by the help of nature and the 
doctors, I again became sensible, I found the right eye 
swollen, my sight impeded, and myself otherwise in a pitiful 
plight. The Prince did not give over his careful attentions, 
the experienced doctor, a sure hand in practice, did his 
best, and so with sleep and perspiration I gradually came 
round again. 

Inwardly, meanwhile, I had got into such form, that on 
the 19th of January the ennui of the situation demanded 
some moderate activity, and I turned to the translation of 
Theophrast’s little book ‘On Colours, which had long 
been in my head. My nearest friends, Schiller, Herder, 
Voigt, Hinsiedel and Loder were ready to help me over 
further bad hours. On the 22nd a concert was arranged 
by me, and on the 24th, when his Highness the Duke set 
out for Berlin, I was able in blithe spirits to thank him for 
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the unceasing care about me he had shown to the end; for 
on that day my eye again opened, inspiring the hope of a 
free and full prospect once more of the world. Next, with 
recovering sight, I could with reverence greet the presence 
of the most Serene Duchess Amalia and her friendly intel- 
lectual circle. 

On the 29th I went through the part of Amenaide with 
Mademoiselle Caspers, a rising actress. Friend Schiller 
conducted the rehearsals, and on the evening of the 30th, 
after the representation, he reported to me the success of 
the affair. I went, further, through the same part with 
Mademoiselle Jagemann, whose naturel and merit as an 
actress and singer at that time deserved an immediate 
description at the hands of an enthusiastic admirer. A vail- 
able and agreeable in many parts was EHLERS as actor and 
singer, and, especially in the latter capacity, extremely 
welcome at a social party. In his quite incomparable 
rendering of ballads and other such songs in accompani- 
ment to the guitar, he produced the words of the text 
with the most exact precision. He was indefatigable in 
the study of proper expression, which consists in the singer’s 
bringing out to one melody the most various meanings of the 
single verses, and so filling the place at once of the lyric 
andepic poet. Perfectly appreciating this property, he was 
well pleased on my encouragement several evenings, nay, 
till late into the night, to repeat theysame song with all its 
different shades in the most careful manner. By successful 
practice he convinced himself how despicable is all so- 
called ‘“‘ Durchcomposition ” of songs, by which the general 
lyric character is quite effaced, and a false sympathy in 
details furthered and excited. 

By the 7th of February my productive impatience was 
astir; I took up ‘Faust’ again, and executed piecemeal 
what had long been sketched and designed in my mind. 

When at the end of last year I was working in Jena at 
‘Tancred,’ my accomplished friends there loudly reproached 
me that I was taking myself up so assiduously with French 
pieces, which Germany in its present temper could not 
regard with favour, and was producing nothing of my own, 
though I had given to the world so much in that way. I, 
therefore, called up before my mind the ‘ Natural Daughter,’ 
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the complete plan of which had for years been lying among 
my papers. As opportunity offered I thought out the sub- 
ject further, but from a superstition, based on experience, 
that an undertaking to be successful must not be spoken 
of, I concealed this work even from Schiller, to whom, 
therefore, I appeared unsympathetic, trustless, and action- 
less. At the end of December, as I find remarked, the first 
act of the ‘ Natural Daughter’ was completed. 

There was no want, however, of deviations, especially in 
the way of natural science, philosophy, and literature. 
Ritter visited me often, and though I could not at once get 
into his way of treating subjects, 1 yet readily apprehended 
what he set forth in the way of experiences, and what in 
accordance with his aspirations he was impelled to cul- 
tivate himself to as a whole. Towards Schellmg and 
Schlegel my relation continued active and communicative. 
Tieck stayed a considerable time in Weimar; his presence 
was always gracefully furthersome. With Paulus my 
alliance likewise continued ever the same; all these rela- 
tionships being maintained in their vitality through the 
proximity to each other of Weimar and Jena, and still 
further strengthened by my residence in the latter place. 

Natural history did not concern me much. A crooked 
elephant’s tusk was found after a heavy rain-fall in the 
Gelmeréder defile. It lay higher than all the remains 
hitherto found of these earlier animals which had been 
unearthed in the tufa quarries, and found embedded in the 
stone, a few feet above the Ilm. This specimen, on the 
other hand, was discovered immediately on the chalk 
stratum, under the flooded earth, among boulders, about 
200 feet above the Im. It was found at a time when, 
estranged from such subjects, I took little interest in them. 
The finders took the material for meerschaum, and sent 
the pieces to kisenach; only a few fragments reached me, 
which I left to themselves. Councillor of Mines Werner, 
however, on a second instructive visit, at once settled 
the matter, and we were delighted by the solution of a 
master in his department. 

The relations into which my possession of the Rossla 
freehold brought me demanded much attention for some 
time, and the days which thus seemed plundered from me 
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were yet turned to useful account in many ways. The 
first tenant was to be sued at law, a new tenant to be 
installed, and the experience gradually acquired in such 
foreign affairs could not go for nought. 

By the end of March there was already sufficient feeling 
of recreation in a country residence. Business was given 
over to agriculturists and lawyers, and in the meantime it 
was a pleasure to expatiate in the open air. Ergo bibamus, 
too, being a fit conclusion to all premises, many a customary 
and extemporised feast was celebrated. There was no want 
of visitors, and the costs of a well-furnished table increased 
the deficit the old tenant had left behind him. 

The new one was passionately fond of tree-nurseries, 
and a pleasant slip of valley of the most fruitful soil gave 
scope for the gratification of his tastes in this direction. 
‘The bushy side of the declivity, graced with a bubbling 
spring, called forth, on the other hand, my old park-fancies 
for winding-paths and social spaces. In short, all that was 
wauting was the element of profit to make this little posses- 
sion highly desirable. The neighbourhood, too, of an impor- 
tant little town and smaller communities, made social by 
sensible functionaries and able farmers, gave a particular 
charm to the residence. The roadway towards Eckarts- 
berg, now determined on, and marked off immediately 
behind the house-garden, already suggested thoughts 
and plans of a pleasure-house, with the enlivening sight 
of animate market vehicles rumbling past. Thus, on the 
soil one should have looked to for profit, there were only 
comfortable preparations made for increased expenses and. 
ruinous distractions. 

One pious, life-important solemnity, however, occurred 
these days in the interior of the house. The confirmation 
of my son, solemnised by Herder in his noble way, did not 
pass without an affecting remembrance of past relation- 
ships, nor without hope of future friendly connections. 

Amid these and other events a good deal of time had 
passed away. Physicians, as well as friends, solicited me 
to go to a watering-place, and, in conformity with the 
convalescent system then prevailing, I decided on Pyrmont, 
all the more that I had now long yearned after a stay in 
Gottingen. 

B2 
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The 5th of June I departed for Weimar, and the very 
first stages of the road yielded me the highest refreshment. 
I could again look abroad sympathetically on the world, 
and though unmixed by any esthetic feeling, the journey 
inspired an inward sense of comfort. I liked to view the 
succession of landscapes, to mark the changes in the nature 
of the country, to think of the character of the towns, their 
remote origin, restoration, police, habits and perversities. 
The human form, and its highly remarkable varieties, also 
attracted my attention. I again belonged to the world. 

Arrived at Géttingen, and entering the “Crown,” I 
observed, while twilight was thickening over the place, 
some commotion in the street. Students were coming 
and going, disappeared in side lanes, and reappeared in 
lively groups. At last, all at once, there resounded a hearty 
cheering, but in a moment all again was still. I heard 
that such testimonies of applause were formally repudiated, 
and it gave me all the greater pleasure that they had ven- 
tured spontaneously to greet me in passing. Immediately 
thereafter I received a note, signed Schumacher from Hol- 
stein, intimating in a becomingly confiding way a purpose 
he and a company of young men had cherished to visit me 
in Weimar at Michaelmas, and expressing the hope to have 
their wishes gratified on the spot. I spoke to them with 
interest and pleasure. Such a friendly reception would 
have been grateful to a sound man, and was doubly so to 
a convalescent. 

Hofrath BLumMENBAcH received me in his usual way. 
Always surrounded by the most recent and remarkable 
things, his presence is at any time instructive. In his 
house I saw the first aerolite, a product of nature we had 
only a short time previously come to a sensible belief in. 
A young Kestner and Von Arnim, formerly known, and of 
kindred tastes, called on me and accompanied me to the 
riding-school, where I saluted the celebrated riding-master 
AyrER among his pupils. There is always something im- 
posing in a well-equipped riding-school. The horse holds 
a high rank among animals, yet his considerable far- 
reaching intelligence is in a wonderful way restricted by 
his cramped expression. A creature of such respectable, 
nay, great qualities, capable of utterance only by walking, 
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running, and racing, is a strange subject for contempla- 
tion. One almost comes to the conviction that he was 
created only to be an organ of man, in order through asso- 
ciation with higher sense and aims to accomplish almost 
‘impossible feats of strength and grace. 

The reason why a riding-school has such a beneficial 
influence on the intelligent man is that here, perhaps alone 
in the world, is seen with the eye and comprehended with 
the mind, the judicious restriction of action, the expulsion 
of all arbitrariness, nay, of accident itself. Man and animal 
here so mingle into one, that it cannot be said which pro- 
perly educates the other. Such considerations attained 
their climax when the two pairs of so-called white-born 
horses appeared, which Prince Sanguszko purchased in 
Hanover for a large sum. 

Passing to the stillest and least obvious form of activity, 
I now had a survey of the library, in which one feels 
as in the presence of a great capital noiselessly yielding 
incalculable interest. 

Hofrath Heine showed me Tischbein’s heads of the 
Homeric heroes, executed on a large scale. I recognised 
the hand of my old friend, and rejoiced in his continued 

_efforts, through study of the ancients, to attain an insight 
into the method by which the plastic artist is to compete 
with the poet. How much progress has been made since, 
twenty years ago, the excellent Lessing, with a presenti- 
ment of the truth, found it necessary to warn people against 
the errors of Count Caylus, and in opposition to Klotz and 
Riegel, defend his conviction that mythologico-epic subjects 
are to be treated not according to Homer, but as Homer 
himself did, in a sensuous-artistic way ! 

New and renewed acquaintanceships were gratefully 
formed. Under conduct of Blumenbach I again viewed 
the museums, and in the geological department found 
hitherto unknown extra-European specimens. And as any 
place attracts a stranger hither and thither, calling into 
exercise every moment the capacity in man of rapidly 
changing his interest with the subject, I justly prized 
Professor OsiANDER’s pains to show me the important insti- 
tution of the new and strangely built Lying-in House, as 
also its mode of operation. 
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The enticements with which Blumenbach attracts youth 
and instructs them in an entertaining way captivated, too, 
my son of eleven years old. The boy hearing that Hain- 
berg was as if composed of many-shaped petrifactions, 
urged me to pay a visit to this height, where the usual 
forms lay exposed to view, while the rarer yielded them- 
selves only to a longer and diligent search. ; 

And so on the 12th of June I left this uniquely im- 
portant place, in the grateful hope of again spending a 
longer period there by way of completing my recovery. 

The way to Pyrmont offered me new subjects for con- 
templation. The valley of the Leine, with its mild cha- 
racter, appeared friendly and cosy. The town of Eimbeck, 
with its high-aspiring roofs, slated with sandstone, made a 
curious impression. Passing through it and its immediate 
neighbourhood, I thought I could perceive that twenty or 

‘thirty years previously it must have had an excellent 
mayor. This conclusion I drew from the fact of there 
being important plantations there of about that age. 

In Pyrmont I took handsome lodgings in the house of 
the treasurer of the Spa, the house having a quiet situation 
at the end of the town. No better luck could have befallen 
me than that the Griespacus had taken rooms in the 
same house, arriving shortly after me. Quiet neighbours, 
tried friends, people of culture and liberal dispositions, 
they furnished me with the most excellent entertainment. 
Pastor Scntrz, from Biickeburg, most welcome to this family 
as a brother and brother-in-law, and to me as a likeness 
of his brothers and sisters, my old acquaintances, took 
likewise warm interest in all that was worthy and elevated. 
Hofrath Ricurer, from Gottingen, in the company of Prince 
Languszko, who was labouring under an eye-ailment, ever 
displayed most amiable properties: drily cheerful, rallying 
and being rallied, now ironical and paradoxical, now grave 

-and open. 

With such persons from the very beginning I felt my- 
self at home. I could think of no Spa-period I had passed 
in better company. Our acquaintanceship of years’ stand- 
ing begot a mutual tolerant confidence. Here, too, I 
made the acquaintance of Frau von WEINHEIM, the former 
wife of General von Bauer, Madame Scuonin and RAerr, 
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the relative of Madame Sandor in Berlin. Graceful and 
iene friends, they added much to the pleasure of our 
circle. 

Unfortunately, stormy rainy weather hindered frequent 
walks in the open air. I devoted myself at home to the 
translation of ‘ Theophrast,’ and to further labour on the 
ever-enlarging ‘Theory of Colours.’ 

The remarkable vapour-cavity in the neighbourhood of 
the place, where nitrogen-gas mixed with water is power- 
fully beneficial to the human body, but by itself an in- 
visible deadly air, gave rise to a number of entertaining 
experiments. After a diligent examination of the place, 
and of the level of that stratum of air, I could more boldly 
institute striking and enlivening experiments. The soap- 
bubbles dancing merrily on the invisible element, the 
sudden extinction of a flickering wisp of straw, the in- 
stantaneous relighting, and such like appearances, gave 
stunning gratification to such persons as knew nothing at 
all of the phenomenon, and excited admiration in those 
who had not yet seen it produced on a large scale and in 
the open air. This secret agent being taken home by me 
in Pyrmont bottles, and the miracle repeated of the wax- 
taper becoming extinguished in each apparently empty 
glass, the company was completely satisfied as to the ex- 
periments, and the incredulous Spa-master so convinced in 
the matter, that he readily packed up for me some water- 
empty alongside of some water-filled bottles. These I 
took with me to Weimar, where it was shown that their 
contents had lost none of their efficacy. 

We often walked to Liigde along the path leading thither 
between enclosed meadow spaces. In the hamlet which 
had been several times burnt down, our attention was 
arrested by a desperate inscription on a house: 


“God grant this house His grace! 
Twice I’ve run out apace; 
For twice it has been burnt to the ground. 
If a third time I’m running out found, 
God bless my flight and what’s to follow, 
For ne’er again I'll raise its fellow.” 


The Franciscan cloister was visited and some milk there 
offered us tasted. A primitive church outside the place 
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gave us the first innocent conception of such a house of 
God in early times with nave and cross passages under 
one roof, with perfectly smooth, unadorned front-gable. 
It was ascribed to the times of Charlemagne ; in any case it 
is to be accounted primitive, whether in respect to the 
actual time of its erection or as answering to the primitive 
wants of that district. 

Land especially my son enjoyed a most agreeable surprise 
through an offer of Rector WERNER to guide us to the so- 
called crystal mountain behind Liigde, where, under clear 
sunshine, the fields are seen shimmering with thousands 
and thousands of small mountain crystals. These have 
their origin in the little holes of a marl stone, and are in 
every way remarkable, as a more recent product, in which 
& minimum of the silica contained in the limestone, 
probably escaping in the form of vapour, passeS pure and 
clear as water into crystals. 

We further visited a hardware factory behind the 
Kénigsberg established and carried on by Quakers, and 
were also induced to attend several times their religious 
services held close by Pyrmont. The rhetoric which there 
flowed forth after a long pause of expectation, and which 
was to be regarded as improvised, would hardly be taken 
by any person the first time, let alone after repeated 
hearings, for inspired. It is sad that a pure worship 
once pinned down to a particular place and losing its 
true relation to the present through the lapse of time can 
never quite escape a touch of hypocrisy. 

The Queen of France, the Consort of Louis XVIIL., 
under the name of the Countess Lille, appeared also at the 
Spa, in a small but reserved circle. 

I have yet important men to name; Councillor of Con- 
sistory Horstic and Hofrath Marquart, the latter a friend 
and follower of Zimmermann. 

The continuance of bad weather drove society fre- 
quently to the theatre. I paid more attention to the 
actors than the pieces. Among my papers I find a list of 
all their names and the parts they played; but the place 
reserved for the criticism is not filled up. Iffland and 
Kotzebue, here, too, did their best, and Eulalia, if one 
understood little of the parts she played, produced by her 
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soft sentimental-toned delivery the greatest effect ; my 
lady-neighbours dissolved into tears. 

What, however, winds through and apprehensively 
agitates all Pyrmont society, like an evil serpent, is the 
passion for gambling and the interest in it affecting every 
one even against his will. Enter the salons to escape 
wind and weather, or in favourable hours walk up and 
down the alleys, everywhere among the ranks of men you 
hear the same monster hissing. Now you witness a wife 
anxiously beseeching a husband to gamble no more, now 
you meet a young man in despair over his losses neglect- 
ing his lady-love, forgetting his bride. ‘hen, again, all 
at once resounds a cry of unbounded admiration “ The 
bank is closed for the day!” This time it happened 
indeed in Rouge et Noir. The prudent winner immediately 
got into a post-chaise to secure his unexpectedly acquired 
treasure in the hands of near friends and relatives. He 
returned, as appeared, with a moderately filled purse, and 
continued to live quietly, as if nothing had happened. 

It is, however, impossible to reside in this district with- 
out being reminded of those early histories of which the 
Roman writers hand down to us such honourable records. 
Here is still to be seen the circumvallation of a mountain, 
that series of hills and valleys was probably the scene of 
certain marches and battles. The name of that mountain, 
of that place, is full of suggestions. Traditional customs 
themselves point back to the earliest times of rude 
celebrations. Let one resist the influence never so much, 
let one be never so averse from speculations leading from 
uncertain to still more uncertain ground; one is here 
caught in a magic circle, is constrained to identify the 
past with the present, to localise the most general space 
to a spot close by. At last one enjoys the greatest 
comfort in fancying for a moment that he has rendered the 
vaguest of traditions a subject of immediate observation. 

By conversations of this kind, together with reading of 
many papers, books, and tracts, all more or less pertaining 
to the history of Pyrmont and its neighbourhood, the 
thought of a certain definite picture became alive in me, 
for which, in my customary way, I at once sketched out 


a plan, 


4 
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In the year 1582, all at once streams of travellers began 
to pour in a lively manner from all parts of the world 
towards Pyrmont, a well at that time known, indeed, but not 
yet highly celebrated—a marvel that nobody could explain. 
Incited by the news of this event, a brave German knight 
in his best years commands his squire to make all equip- 
ment, and on the journey keep an exact diary ; for the 
squire having as a boy been destined for a monk was 
expert enough with the pen. The diary accordingly 
begins from the moment of the command, with the pre- 
parations for departure, and the care of the knight’s house- 
hold in his absence; whereby we obtain a clear view of 
the situation. 

They put themselves on the road and find innumerable 
way-farers streaming hither from all sides. The knight 
and his squire are ready with their aid and take the 
direction and conduct of the crowd. This gives occasion 
for a description of the state of those times. At last the 
knight arrives in Pyrmont at the head of a large caravan. 
Here, as already on the way, all attention is given to 
local aspects. Of primitive times there was, indeed, yet 
much remaining to remind one of Hermann and his 
associates. The church at Liigde here proves of the 
greatest service. The tumult and throng are brought 
prominently into view. Of the endless diseases the repul- 
sive are in few words dismissed ; the mental, however, as 
being wonderful and not disgusting, are treated at large, 
the persons so affected being also described. Ties of affection 
and manifold relations develop themselves, and the Un- 
searchable, the Holy, forms a desirable contrast to the sensa- 
tionally splendid. Kindred spirits draw together, characters 
seek their like, and so in the midst of the world-commo- 
tion there arises a City of God, round whose invisible 
walls the rabble lashes and rages according to its fashion. 
For here, too, gathered vulgarity of every kind: char- 
latans who found special entrance ; gamblers, sharpers, 
who threatened every one, except the united circle of the 
good; gipsies, who by their strange behaviour and their 
knowledge of the future, inspired confidence and re- 
verence; not to forgét the multitude of hucksters whose 
linen, cloths, and hides were at once taken possession of 
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by the knight and thereby a place of residence, though a 
thronged one, provided for the orderly people. 

The dealers finding such speedy and advantageous 
market for their wares, some of them made haste to return 
with similar‘ goods; others speculated how to set up with 
them for themselves and others shelter and protection 
against wind and weather. In short, a far extended 
store was soon formed, whereby, under steady sale, the 
ever-new arrivals found satisfaction for the primary neces- 
sities of lodging. 

The knight had surrounded the quarter of the noble 
company with palisades and so secured it against every 
physical attack. There was no want of spiteful, secretly 
opposing, violently defiant adversaries, who, however, were 
incapable of inflicting any injury. The virtuous circle 
already counted within it several knights, old and young, 
who at once institute watch and police; nor did it lack 
for earnest clerical men who practise right and justice. 

All this was represented in the style of that time as the 
subject of immediate observation, and daily written down 
by the squire, with such short natural reflections as would 
occur to a good opening mind. 

Then, however, appeared, causing a sensation, three 
worthy men, dressed in long-folded, glitteringly white 
robes, and whose ages formed an ascending series, a youth, 
a middle-aged man, and an old man, and stepped unex- 
pectedly into the midst of the well-minded company. 
Themselves full of mystery, they revealed the mystery of 
their meeting, opening clear vistas into the future greatness 
of Pyrmont. 

This thought occupied me the whole time of my stay in 
Pyrmont, as also on my return journey. A great deal of 
study, however, being requisite to give body to this work, 
and render it instructive, as also to weave the fragmentary 
material into a whole worthy of the respectful perusal, 
not only of the Spa-residents, but also of all Germans, 
particularly Low-Germans, the conception was in danger 
of remaining a mere plan or fancy, especially as I had 
destined my stay in Géttingen to the study of the history 
of the theory of colours. 

The last days of my stay in Pyrmont, during verv 
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broken weather, were not spent i the most agreeable 
manner, and I began to fear my visit there would not prove 
beneficial to my health. Aftera disease attended by such 
high inflammation, to subject me again, according to the 
Brown method, to a bath of so decidedly exciting pro- 
perties, was perhaps an indication of no great judiciousness 
on the part of the doctors. To sucha degree of excitability 
had I attained that by night I could not sleep for the 
violent pulsation of my blood, while by day the most 
indifferent event would throw me out of my equilibrium. 

The Duke, my most gracious master, arrived in Pyrmont 
on the 9th of July. From him I learnt what had been re- 
cently going on in Weimar and what was in inception there ; 
but my nervous condition prevented my enjoying a presence 
so much desired. The continual rainy weather, too, pre- 
cluded all social pleasure in the open air. I left the place 
on the 17th of July, little edified by the results of my stay. 

By the motion and dissipation of the journey, as also 
’ by the disuse of the exciting mineral water, I reached 
Gottingen in happy spirits. I there took pleasant lodg- 
ings on the first-floor of the house of Kramer, the instru- 
ment maker, in the Alley. The special purpose I had 
in view in a lengthy stay there was conclusively to fill 
up the many gaps still sensible in the historic part of the 
theory of colours. I brought with me a list of all the 
books and writings I had hitherto been unable to procure. 
This list I handed to Professor Rruss, from whom, as also 
from all others in office, I received the greatest assistance. 
Not only was I supplied with all I asked for; but much 
yet unknown to me was offered to my attention. I was 
allowed to spend a large part of the day in the library, 
many works were sent to my house, and so I passed the 
time with the greatest profit. PUrrEr’s ‘ History of the 
Learned of Géttingen’ I studied on the spot itself with 
greatest attention and warmest interest, also carefully 
perusing the catalogues from the foundation of the 
university, and thereby acquiring a very fair idea of the 
history of the sciences of modern times. I next studied 
all the physical compendiums and the successive editions, 
concentrating my attention particularly on the chapters 
on light and colours. 
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The remaining hours passed very cheerfully. I should 
have to mention the whole of living Géttingen if I were 
to cite in particular the friendly parties, the dinners 
and suppers, the walks and excursions that were appor- 
tioned me. I name only one pleasant excursion with 
Professor BouTERWEK to upper-bailiff Westfeld’s at Weende, 
and another set on foot by Hofrath Metyers, in which 
quite a bright day, first at the paper-mill, then in Péppels- 
hauf€n, next on the Plesse, where a sumptuous refection 
was provided, was spent in the company of Professor 
Fiorito, the evening being closed by confidential talk on. 
the Mariaspring. 

The indefatigable efficient instruction of Hofrath Blum- 
enbach, which imparted to me so much new knowledge 
and insight, aroused the passion of my son for the fossils of 
Hainberg. Very many walks were taken thither, the 
numerous specimens there collected, the rarer ones 
searched for. On this occasion it was curious to observe 
the difference between two characters and tendencies. 
While my son with the passion of a collector amassed 
every species of stone, Eduard, the son of Blumenbach, 
a born soldier, stuck exclusively by the belemnites, gather- 
ing them in order to surround a heap of sand which he 
regarded as a fort with palisades. 

Very often I visited Professor Horrmann, making a 
nearer acquaintance with the cryptogams, a province 
hitherto always inaccessible to me. At his place I saw 
with admiration the production of colossal ferns which 
disclosed to ordinary view by day what otherwise is 
visible only by the microscope. A violent flood of rain 
inundated the lower garden, and some streets of Gottingen 
lay under water. An odd embarrassment was occasioned 
by this event. We were to be conveyed in sedan-chairs 
to a splendid banquet provided by Hofrath Marteys. I 
got through all right, but my friend who had my son seated 
along with him proving too heavy for the carriers, they 
dropped them, as though it had been on the dry pave- 
ment, to the no small admiration of the dressed sitters 
who felt the water streaming into them. 

Professor SEYFFER, too, politely and minutely showed me 
the instruments of the observatory. Several important 
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strangers, such as ofe is accustomed to find as unattached 
visitors at frequented universities, I made the acquaint- 
ance of, and every day saw my conquests increase above 
all expectation, Nor must I omit mention of Professor 
Sartorius, who on all and every occasion of need, such as 
one is liable to in foreign places, was ever ready, both 
with word and deed, and by his uninterrupted sociability 
composed all the events of my stay in Gottingen into a 
useful and gladdening whole. . 

He, too, in company with Professor Hueco, had the kind- 
ness to request of me a lecture explaining the proper 
object of my theory of colours. This challenge I could 
not but half-earnestly, half-jestingly, accept, for the sake of 
thereby obtaining a better comprehension of my materials 
and facility in their use. Yet, for want of a thorough 
mastery of the subject, the experiment did not turn out 
either to my own or my friends’ satisfaction. 

So passed the time as pleasantly as profitably, though I 
was at last made sensible how dangerous it is to approach 
a great mass of learning; for while for the sake of a few 
dissertations bearing on my business, I piled whole volumes 
of academic writings before me, I found everywhere so 
many lateral solicitations, that, with my keen susceptibility 
and previous knowledge in many departments, I was dis- 
tracted hither and thither, and my collections ran the risk 
of assuming a piebald appearance. 1 soon again, however, 
constrained myself into limits, and was able at the right 
time to draw to a conclusion. 

While, therefore, I spent a series of days with rare profit 
and pleasure, I suffered on the other hand by night many 
disturbances highly disagreeable at the time, though 
appearing ridiculous afterwards. 

My beautiful and talented friend, Mademoiselle Jage- 
mann, had shortly before my arrival enrapturéd the public 
to a high degree. Husbands thought of her accomplish- 
ments with more enthusiasm than their wives cared about, 
while excitable youth was perfectly carried away. Her 
superiority in gifts both of nature and art occasioned 
me a serious annoyance. The daughter of my landlord, 
Mademoiselle Kramer, had naturally a very fine voice, 
which she had happily cultivated, but she lacked talent 
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for the shake, of the grace of which in its highest perfec- 
tion she was now made sensible in a foreign artist. She 
now, therefore, appeared to neglect everything else, and 
to give all her strength to the acquisition of this new 
ornament in song. How she practised during the day I 
know not, but at night, just when we were thinking of 
bed, her zeal reached its climax. Tull midnight she went 
on repeating certain cadenzal passages, whose conclusion 
should have been adorned with a shake, but was mostly 
spoiled, or at least rendered without significance. 

Another impulse to despair came from a very different 
quarter. A pack of dogs gathered round the corner-house, 
where they kept barking in intolerable fashion. To dis- 
perse them you seized the first missile you could lay hands 
on, and so flew many of the Heinberg ammonites my son 
had patiently collected, but generally to no purpose. For 
no sooner did we think them scared away than the barking 
revived in full force, till at last we discovered that a big 
house-dog at the window over our heads was always 
recalling them with his voice. 

But this was not enough. The monstrous sound of 
a horn startled me out of deep sleep, as though it were 
blowing into me between my bed-curtains. A night- 
watchman performed his functions under my window 
and, to my double and treble misery, all his companions 
in office at all corners of the streets leading to the Alley 
replied to his call, demonstrating in dreadful tones the 
solicitude with which they watched over the security of 
our rest. My morbid irritability now revived, and there 
was no other course open than to enter into negotiations 
with the police, who had the particular politeness to 
bring to silence first one and then another of these horns 
for the sake of the odd stranger, about to play the part 
of the uncle in ‘Humphrey Clinker,’ whose irritability 
was by a pair of bugle-horns exasperated into positive 
madness. 

Instructed, happy and thankful I quitted Géottingen 
on the 14th of August, and visited the basalt bridge of 
Dransfeld, whose problematic appearance was then attract- 
ing the attention of natural philosophers. I climbed the 
high Hahn, on whose top, by the fairest weather, I enjoyed 
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an extended view, and obtained a better conception of the 
landscape as far as the Harz. I next repaired to Hanoverian 
Minden, whose remarkable situation on a tongue of earth, 
formed by the junction of the.Werra and Fulda, offered a 
joyous picture. Thence to Cassel, where I met my friends, 
with Professor Meyer. Under conduct of the brave Nahl, 
whose presence made us think of our former Roman resi- 
dence, we took a view of Wilhelmshéhe on the day when 
the fountain glorified the manifold park-and-garden land- 
scape. We paid careful attention to the costly collection 
of the picture gallery and the castle, took a walk through 
the museum, and visited the theatre. Gladdening was our 
meeting with a sympathetic friend, Major von TRUCHSESs, 
who, in former years, by his upright manliness, had deserved 
enrolment in the rank of Gétz von Berlichingens. 

The 21st of August we went by way of Hoheneichen to 
Kreuzburg, the following day, after visiting the salt-pits, 
we reached Hisenach, saluting the Wartburg and the Madel- 
stein alive with so many remembrances of the past twenty 
years. The pleasure-grounds of the merchant Rése had 
meanwhile grown to a subject of new, unexpected interest. 

I next reached Gotha, where Prince August received me 
hospitably, according to old friendly relations, in his 
pleasant summer-house, and the whole time of my stay 
kept a select table, where the Duke and the dear Von 
Frankenberg consorts never failed. 

Herr von Grimm, who, fleeing from the great revolution- 
ary disorders, escaped from Paris shortly before Louis X VI. 
and more happily than he, had found a sure asylum with 
the Court which had shown its friendship for him in 
olden times. ‘Tried man of the world and pleasant guest 
though he was, he could not yet suppress an inward 
bitterness at the heavy loss he had sustained. Let the 
following account serve as an example of how all property 
at that time melted into nothing. On his flight, Grimm 
had left behind in the hands of his man of business some 
hundred thousand francs in assignats. These were reduced 
by mandats to less value, and every man of sagacity, appre- 
hending the reduction to zero of the latter papers as well, 
endeavoured to change them into some species or other 
of indestructible goods, storing up eagerly such things 
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as rice, wax candles, and whatever of that kind was offered 
for sale. Grimm’s man of business, feeling the responsi- 
bility, hesitated how to act, till at last in despair, and 
with the thought of saving something, he expended the 
whole sum on a stock of Brussels cuffs and frills. Grimm 
readily showed them to the company, humorously boasting 
the advantage of having costly state-ornaments such as no 
one else could show. 

The remembrance of former gatherings at Gotha in the 
*80's, when the interest turned on poetical projects and on 
esthetic literary communications, formed, of course, a 
striking contrast to the present moment, when one hope 
after another had vanished, and when people scarcely felt 
secure under the shelter of high patrons and friends, just 
as in the case of a deluge people are filled with dread, 
though perched on mountain-tops. Still there was no 
want of cheerful entertainments. They were minded with 
gracious attention to celebrate my birthday at a select 
banquet. In the usual courses themselves a difference was 
observable. At the dessert, however, the whole livery of 
the Prince entered in stately procession, the house-steward 
at the head. The latter bore a large cake, flaming with 
parti-coloured wax-candles, which, amounting in number 
to some half-a-hundred, threatened to melt and consume 
each other, whereas, at children’s festivals of this. kind, 
space enough is left for succeeding life-tapers. 

This may also serve as an example with what becoming 
naiveté we had now for so many years rejoiced in our 
mutual affection, in which pleasantry and_ respectful 
attention, good humour and politeness, contended how in 
common, by the exercise of mind and heart, to adorn 
the whole course of life. 

In the best spirits I returned on the 30th August to 
Weimar, and, amid the new engagements pressing on me, 
forgot any weakness that might have lingered about me 
as a consequence of my illness and the venturous cure 
to which I had subjected myself. The competition pieces 
sent in for the ensuing third exhibition claimed my 
attention. This exhibition was carefully arranged, visited 
by friends, neighbours and strangers, and gave occasion to 
manifold entertainment and to a more intimate acquaint- 
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ance with living artists. At its close, Nahl, trained in 
the Roman antique school to beautiful form and the 
purest execution, received half of the prize for ‘ Achilles 
on Skyros,’ while Hoffman, from Cologne, bred in the 
colour-loving and life-loving Netherland school, received 
the other half for ‘ Achilles in battle with the Rivers.’ 
The two drawings received the further honour of being 
reserved for the ornamentation of the rooms of the Castle. 

And here is the proper place to mention a capital 
thought which the provident prince gave for the considera- 
tion and execution of the Weimar lovers of art. 

The rooms of the Castle, which were being renovated, 
were to be furnished not only with becoming princely 
splendour, but were also to be devoted as a monument of 
the talents of contemporary artists. Most purely and 
completely was this thought carried out in the corner 
room occupied by the most serene Duchess, where several 
competitive and other pieces of contemporary German 
artists, mostly in sepia, were placed under glass and in 
frames on a simple background. In the other rooms, too, 
pictures by Hoffmann from Cologne, and Nahl from 
Cassel, by Heinrich Meyer from Stifa, and Hummel 
from Naples, statues and basreliefs by Tieck, inlaid work 
and reliefs by Catel, were disposed in tasteful harmonious 
order. That the first plan was not, however, more 
thoroughly carried into execution is a fault of the usual 
course of the world, in which a praiseworthy intention 
is marred in its fulfilment more by the discord of those 
taking part in it than by external impediments. 

My bust, executed with great care by Tieck, I may 
here mention in the way of parenthesis. 

As to the course of the building of the Castle in the 
main, one could regard this business with the greater com- 
posure inasmuch as a couple of men like Gentz and Rabe 
began to work at it with full and clear views. Their trust- 
worthy merit precluded all doubts even under conditions 
which otherwise would have excited a certain anxiety, for 
in fact the state of matters was unusual. The walls 
of our old castle were left standing; some recent con- 
trivances resolved on without sufficient circumspection 
appeared as an impediment in the way of more mature 
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plans, and the old as well as the new were an obstruction 
to higher and freer undertakings. With all these cross 
purposes the Castle building sometimes looked like a 
mountain, out of which, in Indian fashion, the architecture 
was to be hewn. And therefore on this occasion the busi- 
ness was committed to a couple of men who appeared on 
the scene as talented architects with new views, and from 
whom were not to be expected alterations requiring 
alteration, but conclusive steady progress. 

I now return to theatrical affairs. On the 24th of Octo- 
ber, the anniversary of the first masque play, ‘ Paleophron 
and Neoterpe,’ ‘The Brothers,’ elaborated in the style of 
Terence by Einsiedel, was given, introducing a new series 
of theatrical peculiarities which found acceptance for some 
time, brought multiplicity into the representations, and 
served by way of practice in certain accomplishments. 

Schiller worked at Lessing’s ‘Nathan.’ I was not idle 
in reference tothis work. On the 28th of November it was 
performed for the first time, not without perceptible 
influence on the German stage. 

Schiller had this year begun and ended the ‘Maid of 
Orleans.’ Many doubts arose in regard to its representa- 
tion, doubts which robbed us of the pleasure of seeing so 
important a work at once on the boards. To the activity 
of Iffland, and the rich resources at his disposal, it was 
reserved by a brilliant performance of this masterpiece 
to acquire for himself an enduring name in theatrical 
annals. 

No small influence on our representations of this year 
was exercised by MapameE UnzeLMAnn, who appeared on 
our boards in principal parts at the end of September. A 
great deal of inconvenience, nay of positively prejudicial 
influence, attends the appearance of guests at theatres. 
We as far as possible declined their services, unless 
they offered occasion of stimulus and improvement to our 
stock company, an advantage possible only in the case of 
excellent artists. Madame Unzelmann gave eight succes- 
sive important representations, in which the whole company 
appeared in important parts, and both on their own 
account and in relation also to the new guest were 
summoned to the exercise of their utmost powers. This 
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proved an incalculable incitement. Nothing is more pitiful 
than the mechanical dragging performance into which a 
member, nay, the whole body, of an institution will con- 
tentedly sink; but in the case of the theatre such execu- 
tion is extremely offensive, instantaneous effect being here 
demanded, and no distant cumulative success having to 
be expected. An actor who neglects himself is to me the 
most despicable creature in the world; mostly he is 
incorrigible. A new public and new rivals are therefore 
indispensable spurs. The former puts a check on his 
faults, the latter challenge him to due exertion. May then 
the insuppressible system of guest-playing in the German 
theatre produce the best effects throughout the country 
generally ! 

Stollberg’s public transition to the Catholic faith rent 
asunder the fairest ties formerly formed. I lost nothing by 
this event, for my closer relation to him had long ago deli- 
quesced into general good wishes. I early felt a true affec- 
tion for him as for a worthy, amiable, loving man, but I had 
soon to observe that he would never stand on his own feet, 
and J therefore regarded him in the light of one who seeks 
his salvation and composure outside the domain of my 
endeavours. Nor did this event in any way surprise me. 
I long held him for a Catholic, for such he was in his 
views, course, and surroundings. I could therefore wit- 
ness without disturbance the tumult which was bound at 
last to arise out of a late manifestation of secretly false 
relations. 
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Actors and spectators had now both attained a high 
degree of cultivation. Successful above all expectation 
were the representations of ‘Ion’ (4th of January), 
‘Turandot’ (30th of January), ‘Iphigenia’ (15th of May), 
‘ Alarcos’ (29th of May). They were most carefully and ex- 
cellently given, though the last failed to acquire any favour. 
By these representations we testified our earnest purpose to 
submit everything worthy of attention to a free unpreju- 
diced judgment. This time, however, we had to contend 
with a narrow exclusive party-spirit. ' 
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The great dissension which came to light in German 
literature operated, especially on account of the proximity 
of Jena, on our theatrical circle. I ranked myself with 
Schiller on one side. We confessed ourselves of the 
party of the new struggling philosophy, and a system of 
zsthetics derivable from it, without paying much atten- 
tion to persons who, by the way, played a particularly 
wanton and insolent game. 

Now the brothers Schlegel had most deeply offended 
the opposite party, and therefore, on the eve of the repre- 
sentation of ‘Ion,’ the author of which was no secret, an 
attempt at opposition unreservedly raised its head. Be- 
tween the acts people whispered all manner of censure, 
for which, to be sure, the somewhat dubious passage of the 
mother afforded wished-for occasion. An article attacking 
the author, as also the direction, was projected for the 
Mode-Journal, but earnestly and emphatically refused ; 
for it was not yet a principle that in the same State, in the 
same town, any member might destroy what others had 
shortly before taken pains to establish. 

Once for all we were determined on keeping our stage 
clean from the personalities of the day, while the other 
party was bent on degrading it into an arena for detrac- 
tion. There was, therefore, no little sensation when I struck 
out of the ‘Small-town Bodies’ (Kleinstiidtern) every- 
thing directed against the persons who, in the main, were in 
harmony with me, though I could not approve their every 
procedure nor recognise all their productions for praise- 
worthy. The opposite party bestirred itself powerfully, 
asserting that when the author was present, it was proper 
to take counsel with him. Such a course was observed in 
the case of Schiller, and another had a right to equal 
courtesy. Such a strange inference could not, however, 
find acceptance with me. Schiller brought to the stage 
only matter of noble stimulus, of high tendency ; they, on 
the other hand, matter of detraction, caricaturing and 
frustrating the problematic good; and it is the trick of 
such fellows, mis-appreciating every true pure relationship, 
to smuggle their baseness into the easy indulgence of social 
conventions. In short, the passages referred to were kept 
out, and I took the trouble of filling up the gaps thereby 
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occasioned with general pleasantry, which succeeded in 
exciting the laughter of the audience. 

These, however, were but trifles compared with the 
decided schism which disclosed itself in Weimar society on 
the occasion of a festival to be celebrated on the 5th of 
March. Things had necessarily to come to such a head 
sooner or later: why particularly that day was chosen I 
do not remember. Hnough, a great display of representa- 
tions referring to him and his works was to be given in 
honour of Schiller in the large town-hall, newly decorated 
by the community. The intention was plain, that of raising 
a sensation, entertaining society, flattering friends, setting 
up opposition to the theatre, establishing a private to 
the prejudice of the public stage, cajoling Schiller’s favour, 
winning me over by means of him, or, if that attempt 
should fail, detaching him from me. 

Schiller had no liking for the business. The part 
assigned to him was compromising, intolerable to a man 
of his style, as to every right-thinking man—to stand there 
in his own person before a large assemblage, a target for 
their grimacing reverences. He had a mind to announce 
himself unwell, but more affable than I, and by conjugal and 
family ties more involved in society, he was almost com- 
pelled to drink the bitter cup. We assumed the affair 
would come off, and many an evening enjoyed good fun 
in anticipation of it, though he would fain have been ill 
to escape the trial. 

As far as we could hear, many figures in Schiller’s pieces 
were to be presented. A ‘Maid of Orleans’ was settled. 
Helmet and banner carried complacently through the 
streets by carvers and gilders to a certain house had 
provoked a great noise, prematurely letting the cat out of 
the bag. ‘he finest part, however, was reserved for the 
leader of the chorus himself. A walled-in form was to be 
represented, the noble master in leathern apron to stand 
beside it. After mysterious salutation spoken, after the 
melting of the glowing mass, from the demolished form 
Schiller’s bust was at last to emerge. We made merry 
over this secret which gradually oozed out, and without 
disturbance saw the business going forward. 

Our good nature was, however, rather over-rated when 
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we were ourselves challenged to contribute to the per- 
formance. The only bust of Schiller, in the Weimar library, 
a former cordial gift of Dannecker, was requested for the 
above object, and refused, on the perfectly natural ground 
that a gypsum bust never came back from a festival unin- 
jured. Other refusals from other quarters happening at 
the same time exasperated the allies to the highest pitch, 
They did not see that, with the exercise of a little diplo- 
macy, all difficulties might be overcome; and nothing 
equalled their astonishment, benightedness and resent- 
ment, when the carpenters going with props, laths, and 
boards to erect the dramatic structure, found the hall 
locked, and had it explained to them that, having been 
quite recently fitted up and decorated, it could not be 
granted for such a tumultuous purpose, where it was im- 
possible to guarantee security against injury. 

The first Finale of the ‘ Interrupted Sacrificial Festival’ 
does riot excite such horror as was provoked first in the 
upper classes and then down through all grades of the popu- 
lation by this disturbance, nay, extinction of the praise- 
worthy enterprise. So many various hindrances in the 
way of the project happening to combine in such an artful 
manner, that no other agency than that of one single Evil 
Principle could account for it, I was the person on whom 
the fellest fury was directed, though in truth I did not 
grudge any one this satisfaction. People should, however, 
have reflected that a man like Kotzebue, who by all manner 
of provocations stirs up illwill on many sides, will occa- 
sionally concentrate swifter and more hostile influences 
against himself than a regular conspiracy would ever 
instigate. 

If now an important upper stratum of society was on the 
side of our opponent, the middle-class estranged itself from . 
him, exposing all the faults of his first youthful immature 
productions. In such violent commotion did the minds 
of men fluctuate on this and that side. 

Our supreme authorities, from their lofty stations, looking 
abroad with free capacious views, had taken no notice of 
those petty brabbles. Accident, however, which, as Schiller 
says, is often naive, was to cap the whole affair. The secre- 
tive mayor, as a meritorius practical man, had just at that 
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moment been decreed the title of Councillor. The Weimar 
people, who have never been wanting in pungent ideas to 
fasten the theatre to actual life, therefore gave him the 
name of Prince Piccolomini, a distinction that for a long 
time stuck to him in jovial society. 

It will easily be conceived that such a commotion pre- 
judicially affected our social as well as our theatrical 
circle. How it next touched me personally may here be 
mentioned, 

In the course of the past winter a noble company of 
persons, quite without any speculative purposes, jained 
themselves to us, taking pleasure in our intercourse and 
achievements. On theoccasion of picnics, which from time to 
time were got up by this select union, and held in my house, 
under my management, there originated several songs, 
which afterwards spread into universal circulation. The 
familiar ‘There seizes me, I know not how,’ was written 
for the 22nd of February, when the most Serene Hereditary 
Prince, leaving for Paris, called on us for the last time, a 
circumstance alluded to in the third verse of the song. In 
the same way we had before saluted the New Year, and in 
the song celebrating the founding of our institution, ‘ Why 
walkest thou, my pretty neighbour?’ the members of the 
company could easily under transparent masks recognise 
each other, Other songs, particularly pertinent from theiz 
naiveté, were contributed by me to this union, in which 
affection without passion, emulation without envy, taste 
without pretension, politeness without affectation, and, 
over and above, naturalness without rudeness, played reci- 
procally into each other. 

Now, in spite of many unfortunate well-considered 
attempts in this direction on his part, we had not admitted 
the opponent, as he never, moreover, entered my house. 
He was therefore impelled to gather a circle of his-own 
about him, an achievement not difficult for him. By the 
pleasing, modestly importunate manner which he possessed. 
as a man of the world he knew how to rally people around 
him. Persons of our circle too were attracted over to him: 
Where sociality finds entertaimment, there it makes its 
home. All looked forward with pleasure to taking an 
active part in the festival of the 5th of March, and for a 
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time proportionately denounced me as the supposed ex- 
tinguisher of such a day of joy and honour. Our little 
group accordingly broke up, nor did any social songs of 
the above kind again succeed with me. 

Everything, however, that I had purposed with Schiller 
and other allied active friends pursued its unchecked course ; 
for it was our habitual principle in life to turn our backs 
on losses, and keep our eye directed on the gains ahead. 
And in the present instance this procedure was all the 
easier for us that we felt assured as to the sentiments of 
our supreme authorities, who, with their higher views, 
looked down on court and town adventures as indifferent 
and momentary, though sometimes entertaining. 

A theatre, renewing its blood from time to time by the 
accession of new youthful members, is bound to make 
vital progress, and on this object our endeavours were 
constantly bent. 

On the 17th of February, Mademoiselle Maas stepped on 
to our stage for the first time. Her pretty figue, her 
gracefully natural manner, her fine-toned voice, in short, 
her whole happy individuality at once captivated the 
public. After three trial essays as ‘ Maiden of Marienburg,’ 
as Rosine in ‘ Lawyer and Peasant,’ as Lotty in the ‘German 
House-father,’ she was engaged, and very soon we could 
depend upon her in the assignment of important parts. 
On the 29th of November we again made a hopeful acquisi- 
tion. Out of respect for Madame Unzelmann, out of affec- 
tion to her as a most charming actress, I took her son, 
twelve years of age, on chance to Weimar. I happened to 
test him in quite a peculiar way. He might have prepared 
himself for the recitation of various pieces, but I gave him 
an Oriental book of tales lying at hand, out of which he 
read on the spot a merry story with so much natural 
humour, with so much significant expression in the case 
of change of persons and situations, that I could feel no 
hesitation about him. He appeared with approbation in 
the part of Gérge in the ‘Two Billets,’ and, especially in 
roles of natural humour, showed himself everything that 
could be desired. 

While art thus flourished in full youthful bloom on our 
boards a death occurred which I deem it my duty to record. 
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Corona Scurérer died, and as I did not feel myself in a 
state to devote to her a monument such as she so well 
deserved, it was a grateful relief for me to have so many 
years before inscribed her memory in such a characteristic 
style as I could not now have surpassed. It was also on 
the occasion of a death, that of Minpixe, the theatre deco- 
rator, that in earnest cheerfulness I remembered my fair 
friend. Most vividly do I recall the elegy, copied out fair 
on black-edged paper, which I sent to the Tiefurt Journal. 
Not that there was any dark presentiment in such a cir- 
cumstance in relation to Corona. Her beautiful figure, 
her gay spirits, continued long years after to charm and 
animate people. She might well have stayed some time 
longer within the circle of a world from which she made 
a too early exit. 

In connection with theatrical affairs, it has yet to be 
mentioned that this year we good-naturedly offered a prize 
for a play of intrigue. We gradually received a dozen 
pieces, mostly, however, of such a crazy desperate cha- 
racter that we could not sufficiently admire the strange 
false tendencies secretly active in the dear Fatherland, and 
which our challenge had called into the light of day. We 
reserved our criticism, for in truth we had none to 
give, and at the authors’ requests, returned them their 
productions. 

It has also to be remarked that in this year CaLDEROn, 
whom by name we had known our life-long, began to 
enter our horizon, and by the very first model-pieces 
of his which we made the acquaintance of set us in 
astonishment. 

Through all these above-mentioned labours and cares 
there wound many an unpleasant employment, in conse- 

uence of the duties in connection with the Jena museums 
had for many years undertaken and performed. 

The death of Hofrath BUrtner, which happened in the 
middle of the winter, imposed on me a troublesome task 
little profitable to the mind. The peculiarities of this 
strange man may be comprised in a few words: unbounded 
desire for scientific possessions, narrow-minded punctilious- 
ness, no power whatever of comprehensive systematic 
vision, ‘To the increase of his considerable library, he 
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devoted the pension yearly granted him in connection with 
the mother library. Several rooms in the side building of 
the Castle were allowed him for a lodging, and these were 
all packed as full as they could hold. At all auctions he 
bade for books, and when the old steward of the Castle, 
his commissioner, once told him that he had already two 
copies of an important book, he answered, that one cannot 
have enough copies of a good work. 

After his death were found on the floor of a large room, 
the whole acquisitions of auctions lying in heaps beside 
each other, as they had successively arrived from fairs, 
The wall-shelves were filled with them; on the floor itself 
it was impossible to set one foot before the other. The 
frail chairs all groaned under the loads of rough books, 
the new arrivals being always heaped in layers over the 
old. 

In another room, towered up round the walls, were 
smoothed and folded books, awaiting a pattern bind- 
ing. And so in extreme old age, this resolute man 
still appeared eager in prosecuting the activity of his 
youth, though his energies at last dwindled into mere 
feeble aspirations. Imagine other rooms, too, filled to 
excess with useful and useless physical-chemical apparatus, 
and you will be able to appreciate the embarrassment in 
which I felt myself when this part of the legacy separated 
from that of his heirs was taken over, and had to be 
cleared out of the premises long destined to other purposes. 
On this business I lost a great deal of time, much of the 
stock was injured, and many years did not suffice to clear 
the confusion. You soon discover how necessary in such 
a case is your prompt personal direction. For when the 
question is not to achieve the best, but avoid the worst, 
you are embarrassed with no end of doubts only to be con- 
quered: by resolution and action. Unfortunately I was 
called away to other pressing business, though I accounted 
myself so far happy in being able to commit the task of 
disposing the collected mass to fellow-labourers able and 
willing to work in the proper style. 

Several times already, in the course of our theatrical 
notic2s, reference has been made to the advantages 
accruing to our company from their summer stay at 
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Lauchstidt. At this point, however, a more special 
description of the matter must be given. The stage there 
was erected by Bellomo as economically as possible. A 
couple of high wooden gables in an open square, from 
which on both sides the roof reached down close to the 
ground, composed this temple of the Muses. The interior 
space was divided lengthwise by two partitions, the 
middle room being devoted to the theatre and spectators, 
the side rooms to the wardrobes. Now, however, with 
the new growth and expansion of our establishment, both 
plays and players, but especially the Halle and Leipzig 
public, demanded suitable accommodation. 

The building of the Weimar Castle, at first carried on in 
a dilatory but afterwards in a spirited manner, and last- 
ing for several years, attracted talented architects and, as 
always was and will be the case, building begets a desire 
for building. As years before the presence of Herr 
Thouret caused a worthy Weimar Theatre to arise, .so on 
this occasion the presence of Herren Gentz and Rabe pro- 
voked the demand on them to erect a Lauchstidt edifice. 

The doubts connected with such an undertaking had 
frequently been discussed. What with the considerable 
distance, the alien site and soil, and the quite peculiar 
considerations of those engaged there, the obstacles 
appeared almost insurmountable. The place of the old 
theatre was not suited to a larger building, the handsome 
site alone fit for such an erection was a subject of dispute 
between different jurisdictions, and one could not but en- 
tertain misgivings about raising an edifice on ground to 
which one had no sure legal claim. Nevertheless, driyen 
by the force of circumstances, by restless activity, by 
passionate love of art, and by inexhaustible productivity, 
we ultimately succeeded in overcoming all opposition. A 
plan was sketched, a model of the stage prepared, and by 
February full unanimity was arrived at in regard to the 
whole project. The hut-form which would comprehend 
the whole under one roof was specially rejected. <A 
moderate vestibule was to be erected for the ticket office 
and stairs; behind, the higher room for spectators; and 
at the back the highest for the stage. 

Much nay, everything depends on the situation of a 
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building. This point, therefore, was weighed and con- 
sidered with the greatest care, so that on the completion 
of the building there was nothing to regret in that respect. 
The work went on with might and main. In March, the 
wood granted for our edifice lay frozen at Saalfeld; on 
the 26th of June we were sitting comfortably in our new 
theatre, witnessing our first play. The whole undertaking 
in all its details, the favourable and unfavourable features 
in its character, our unslackening three months’ energies 
on the task, the trouble, care, vexation we experienced in 
connection with it, the personal sacrifices we had all along 
to make; all this would comprise a little romance, and 
would furnish a very fair symbol of greater enterprises. 

The opening, introduction and inauguration of such 
establishments is always a matter of moment. On such 
an occasion the attention is stimulated and curiosity 
strained, and the time is well fitted to draw people’s 
minds to the relation between the stage and the public. 
The opportunity, therefore, was not let slip. In a pre- 
lude there was represented in symbolical and allegorical 
fashion all that in recent times had occurred in the 
German theatre in general, but especially on the Weimar 
stage. The farce, the domestic drama, the opera, the 
tragedy, the naive play, as also the masque, all success- 
ively appeared, each in its peculiar character, played and 
explained themselves, or were explained, the figure of 
Mercury serving to knit the whole together, to interpret 
and apply everything. The transformation of a wretched 
rustic tavern into a theatrical palace, most of the cha- 
racters being at the same time translated into a higher 
sphere, furthered cheerful reflection. 

On the 6th of June I repaired to Jena, and wrote the 
preclude in about eight days. The last hand was put to 
it in Lauchstadt, and up to the very end the revisions 
were commited to memory and practised. It exercised a 
charming influence, and for many, years many a friend 
who visited us on that occasion remembered the high joys 
of art he had then experienced. 

My Lauchstidt residence imposed on me the duty of 
visiting Halle as well, friends there having in a neigh- 

bourly way, for the sake of the theatre as also of personal 
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relationsl-ips, honoured us with frequent visits. I mention, 
in particular, Professor Wolf, a day in whose company is 
a whole year’s solid instruction; Chancellor NizmeyEr 
who contributed such an active part to our endeavours as 
to undertake the revision of ‘ Andria,’ which gave happy 
occasion for the increase and multiplicity of our masques. 

With equal friendship the whole culture of the surround- 
ing country was disposed to assist me and the institution 
I had so much at heart. The neighbourhood of Giebich- 
enstein enticed me to pay visits to the hospitable Reichardt. 
He, his worthy spouse, their graceful, beautiful daughters, 
forming a harmonious whole, and situated in the midst of 
a romantic landscape, composed a highly attractive circle, 
where men of merit from far and near found it a pleasure 
to spend a longer or a shorter time, knitting ties which 
lasted through life. 

Nor must I omit mentioning the pleasure I felt in hear- 
ing the melodies which Reichardt was the first to compose 
for my songs rendered with so much feeling by the fine 
voice of his eldest daughter. 

But the catalogue of important experiences connected 
with my stay in Halle is not yet exhausted. My visit to the 
botanical garden under the conduct of SpreNnGEL, the care- 
ful inspection, with a view to my own purposes, of 
MeckEL’s cabinet, the collector of which I unfortunately 
found no longer in life : these things were of no little pro- 
fit to me; for both from the subjects themselves, and from 
the conversations held on them, I took away matter serving 
to the promotion and completion of my studies. 

Like advantage, such as may always be found at a 
University residence, I obtained at Jena, in the month 
_ of August. With Loder, the anatomical problems formerly 

mentioned were continued, with HimLy a great deal was 
discussed in reference to subjective seeing and colour phe- 
nomenon. So deeply were we plunged in the subject, that 
often late into the night we kept wandering about over 
hill and dale. Voss had removed to Jena, and seemed 
desirous of settling there. His great circumspect learn- 
ing, his splendid peetical figurations, the friendliness of 
his household existence attracted me, and I had no greater 
interest than in convincing myself of his rhythmic 
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principles. And so was formed a highly agreeable and 
fruitful relationship between us. 

Begirt by museums and by everything which had 
early impelled me to and furthered me in the natural 
sciences, I seized every opportunity of adding to my 
knowledge in this respect. The wolf's milk caterpillar 
being this year an unusually copious production, I studied 
the growth of this creature to its full maturity and its 
transition to a chrysalis. By this means I became dis- 
abused of many trivial ideas and conceptions. 

Comparative osteology, too, a special and constant 
subject of my thoughts, occupied a large part of my busy 
hours. 

The death of the meritorious Batsch was deeply felt as 
a less to science, td the university and to the Natural 
Research Society. Unfortunately the museum collected by 
him was through a strange combination of circumstances 
taken to pieces and scattered. A part belonged to the 
Natural Research Society, this went to the directors, or 
rather to a higher authority, who at a considerable cost 
paid the society’s debts and assigned the extant members 
a new gratuitous place of meeting. The other part, as the 
property of the deceased, went indisputably to his heirs. 
Properly, with a greater effort, the whole, which did not 
bear division, should have been taken over and kept intact, 
but the reasons for not doing so were also weighty. 

If something was hereby lost, a new expected gain was 
in the back end of the year acquired. The considerable 
mineral cabinet of Prince Gallitzin, which, as President of 
the Society, he had decreed it, was to be transferred to 
Jena, and there set up in the order he wished. The 
museum, formerly well provided, was by this increase 
raised to new splendour. The other scientific institutions 
under my management were preserved in as fair a state 
as finances would permit. 

The university was then animated by earnest students 
whose hopes and aspirations infused equal enthusiasm 
into the minds of their professors. Of important strangers 
staying some time in Jena may be named Von Popmanitzxy, 
who, instructed on many sides, was disposed to take an 
active part in our aims and labours 
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Along with all these scientific exertions, the sociality 
of Jena suffered no abatement in its cheerful character. 
New rising members added to the grace of life, and gave 
me ample compensation for the defect in this respect 
I had for some time experienced in Weimar. 

With what gladness should I have spent the remaining 
part of the beautiful harvest season in a place where I was 
surrounded with everything pleasant and instructive. The 
exhibition, however, which had to be prepared for the near 
future, forced me back to Weimar, occupying my attention 
on through September. For no little time and trouble was 
required to frame and hang up the different arrivals, setting 
each in the place where it would show to most advantage 
and best secure the respectful notice of visitors ; and all 
this work, as well as the careful return of the pictures, 
was divided between me and my friend Meyer. 

The subject of this, the fourth exhibition, was ‘ Perseus 
and'Andromeda.’ Our intention by this piece was to draw 
attention to the splendour of the human structure in youth- 
ful bodies, for where is the the summit of art to be found 
if not in the full blossom of the creature formed after God’s 
image? 

To Lopwie Hummety, born at Naples, and living in 
Cassel, the prize was adjudicated. With delicate sense 
of art, with fine feeling had he handled the subject. 
In the middle of the picture stood Andromeda upright by 
the rock. Her left hand, now liberated, drawing some 
folds of the cloak over her person, betoken modesty and 
sense of shame; resting himself, sat Perseus on the head 
of the monster at her side ; and opposite a genius running 
to give succour, loosed the bonds of the right hand. His 
agitated youthful figure heightened the beauty and 
strength of the worthy pair. 

In the province of landscape-painting the prize fell to 
Rospen from Cassel. The Jena General Literature- 
Gazette of 1803 giving a sketch of the historical picture, 
preserved the memory of this work of art, and, by its 
minute description and criticism of the different pieces, 
affords a survey of the production of this fourth -exhibi- 
tion. ; 

While thus in every way we endeayc ured to call forth and 
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promote all that had long been recognised as alone proper 
and conducive to plastic art, we heard in our drawing- 
rooms that a new little book on art had appeared, 
making a great sensation, a book which maintained that 
the only foundation for art was piety. By this news we 
were little affected, for how should a syllogism like the 
following find acceptance: “Some monks were artists, 
therefore all artists should be monks.” Still it might have 
prompted some misgivings in us to sée how valued friends, 
interesting themselves in our exhibition and approving 
our efforts, yet appeared to take pleasure in such sugges- 
tions—flattering and fostering human weaknesses, as they 
were well dbserved to be—and to expect from them a new 
happy departure in this province. 

he exhibition, which was much visited in October, 
afforded opportunity for intercourse with lovers of art at 
home and abroad ; nor, for the time of the year, was there 
any want of prized arrivals from a distance. Hofrath 
Biumensacu indulged his Weimar and Jena friends with 
some days of his company; and on this occasion, as 
always, his presence imparted the most cheerful instruc- 
tion. And as no benefit ever comes alone, the good 
understanding in the interior of our Weimar society 
gradually came round again. 

A considerable correspondence caused me to direct 
immediate glances into the life and activities outside our 
borders as well. FRiepRIcH ScHLEGEL, who in his travels 
through our region was well satisfied with the pains 
taken about his ‘ Alarcos,’ gave me ample news as to the 
state of Paris. Hofrath Sarrorius, also, whose visit had 
refreshed a long abiding relationship, and who was now 
engaged in the study of the history of the Hanse-towns, | 
sent me from his remote quarter communications regard- 
ing this important undertaking. Hofrath Rocuiitz, who 
watched the progress of our theatre with increasing 
interest, directed letters to me, still preserved, to this 
effect. 

Many other things testifying to happy relationships 
with different persons I find noted down. ‘Three young 
men, Kiaprotu, Bopr and Harn, stayed in Weimar and with 
our permission made use of Biittner’s polyglot remains. 

T 
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If, this year, I was kept in unceasing activity with the 
business which fell to my hands, now in Weimar, now in 
Jena, and now in Lauchstidt, the possession of the little 
freehold of Rossla gave occasion also for many journeys 
hither and thither. No doubt it had by this time become 
quite evident that to derive material advantage from so 
small a property, it was necessary for the proprietor to 
cultivate and look after it himself, as his own farmer and 
manager, drawing his immediate sustenance out of it, in 
which case it would afford a quite decent existence. Very 
different, however, is the state of things in the case of a 
spoiled citizen of the world. Still, rural life in a pleasant 
valley, by a little stream bordered with woods and bushes, 
in the neighbourhood of fruitful heights, not far from a 
populous and well-to-do little town, possessed a charm 
which detained me there for days, and even inspired 
cheerful moods for small poetical productions. Women 
and children are here in their element, and the intolerable 
gossip in towns shows itself in such a place in at least its 
simplest form. Even disaffection and ill-will appear 
purer, springing as they do out of the immediate wants 
of mankind. 

Pleasant in the highest degree was the neighbourhood 
of Ossmannstiidt, higher up in the same valley, but on 
the left side of the water. Wieland, too, began to enter- 
tain doubts as to a state of nature. He once set forth 
very humorously how much contrivance was needed 
to wring but a little pleasure out of nature. He 
represented learnedly and merrily all the outs and ins 
connected with the production of herbage for fodder. 
The clover, which had been produced by careful cultiva- 
tion, he collected with much pains by means of a maid 
whom it took no little expense to support, and then had it 
consumed by the cow, only in order at last to obtain 
something white for his coffee. 

In those theatre and festival disturbances, Wieland had 
demeaned himself very properly. Straightforward and 
honest he was, though, as will happen with anyone in 
a momentary passion, under the influence of prejudice 
whispered into him, and with antipathies not wholly to 
be blamed, he was sometimes betrayed into a petulant 
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unfair expression. We often visited him after dinner, 
getting home in good time across the meadows. 

In my Weimar household existence there occurred an 
important change. Friend Meyer, who since 1792, with 
the exception of a few years’ absence, had shared my 
house and table, gladdening me with his knowledge, 
instruction and counsel, quitted my domicile in conse- 
quence of a conjugal relation he had entered into. Never- 
theless the need of uninterrupted communication with 
one another soon overcame the little distance which parted 
us. Our mutual influence continued in its full force, 
suffering neither check nor pause. 

Amid all the tumults of this year I did not leave off 
nourishing in secret my pet‘ Eugenie.’ The whole, in all 
its length and breadth having become quite familiar to me, 
I worked away at any moment at any particular part, a 
circumstance which will explain its unusual completeness. 
1 concentrated my strength successively on each separate 
point, which thus came emphatically into visuality. 

‘Cellini’ belonged more to a wild, disrupted world. 
It, too, however, I managed, though not without exertion, 
to push forward, the work at bottom proving to be of 
more import than I at first imagined. 

REINEKE Fucus might now, also, at any moment of 
wanton vivacity, come to the front. He was sure of good 
reception and hearty cheer for a certain time. 


1803. 


For the new year we gave ‘ Paleophron and Neoterpe’ 
in the public theatre. By the representation of the 
‘Brothers’ of Terence, the public had already become 
accustomed to masques, and the first properly classical 
piece could not fail of its good effect. The earlier con- 
clusion addressed to the Duchess Amalia which we had 
given to the piece was turned into a more general appli- 
cation, and the good reception of this representation put 
us in the best humour for serious undertakings. 

The performance of the ‘Bride of Messina’ (19th of 
March) involved much previous labour, the most careful 
reading and theatrical rehearsals being necessary. the first 
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part of the ‘Natural Daughter’ shortly following (2nd of 
April), and then the ‘ Maid of Orleans’ demanded all our 
time. Never, perhaps, had we laboured so spiritedly, so 
judiciously, and to such general satisfaction. 

Of our determination to reject and steer clear of every- 
thing in the way of malevolence, negation, and detraction, 
let the following serve as a proof. At the opening of the 
year a little comedy under the title of ‘The Phrenologist’ 
was sent me through the hands of a valued friend, a 
comedy holding up to ridicule and contempt the respect- 
able endeavours of a man like Gall. I returned the 
production, with a sincere and general explanation, which 
as applying to all things of that kind, may here be quoted. 

“In herewith returning you the smart little piece as 
unsuitable for our stage, 1 deem it my duty, in accordance 
with our old friendly relations, to specify more parti- 
cularly the reasons for this decision of ours. It is a rule 
with us to keep our theatre as much as possible clear of 
everything which in the eyes of the people might tend 
to degrade scientific inquiry; partly on principle, partly 
because, the university being close by, it would look 
unfriendly in us here to slight and ridicule studies which 
many a man there is earnestly pursuing. 

“Many a scientific investigation aiming at the dis- 
covery of some secret or other of nature is, no doubt, apt, 
partly from the charlatanism of the investigators, to offer 
a ridiculous aspect; nor is the comic poet to be blamed 
if in passing he allows himself a side thrust at such 
things. We, too, are by no means pedantic in this 
respect. At the same time we have carefully avoided 
everything of any compass having reference to philoso- 
phical or literary matters, to the new theory of medi- 
cine, &c. For this reason, then, we should not like to 
hold up to laughter Gall’s curious doctrine, which may, 
no more than Lavater’s, be without some foundation 
in fact, especially that by so doing we would have to 
fear displeasing many of our respected hearers.— Weimar, 
24th of January, 1803.” 

With a repertory before satisfactory, but now newly 
enriched, we came amply furnished to Lauchstadt. The 
new house, the important pieces, the most careful perfor- 
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mance, excited general interest. Terence’s ‘ Andria,’ 
elaborated by Herr Niemeyer, was, equally with the 
‘ Brothers,’ represented with an approach to the antique. 
Spectators came as far as from Leipsic. They, as well as 
those from Halle, became ever more acquainted with our 
earnest endeavours, a circumstance which redounded to 
our great profit. This time I stayed there no longer 
than necessary, in order to arrange with Hofrath Kirms, 
my fellow-commissioner, some requirements connected 
with building, and certain desirable points in connection 
with our surroundings. 

In Halle, Giebichenstein, Merseburg, Naumburg, I 
renewed many a prized connection. Professor Wo tr, 
Privy-Councillor Scumauz, Jacos, Rem, Laronraine, Niz- 
MEYER, received me with their usual friendliness. I 
surveyed Von LeyssEr’s mineral cabinet, and mounted the 
Petersberg to get fresh specimens of porphyry. Before 
my departure, I had the pleasure of observing how, as 
a whole, our theatre gave signs of vital integrity, and 
how in details there was nothing to be taken exception 
to, a happy state for which hearty thanks were no doubt 
due to the director, GeNasT. I made my return by way 
of Merseburg, to consolidate the good relationship formed 
with the authorities there, and then to prosecute further 
my affairs in Weimar and Jena. 

Though now for a time I had striven to keep the 
theatre and its concerns pretty well at arm’s length, I 
was in spirit more than ever drawn towards it. Two 
young men of the names of WoLrr and Griner, from 
Augsburg, the former hitherto connected with the mer 
eantile, the latter with the military, life, waited on me,, 
impelled by the decided bent of their natures for the 
stage. After short trial, I soon found that they would 
each of them prove a particular ornament to our theatre, and 
that a couple of young bloods with such mettle in them 
would rapidly train themselves in an establishment 
already so well appointed. I determined on keeping 
them, and happening to have leisure of time as well as 
of mind, I began a set of lessons with them, developing 
the histrionic art to myself as well as to them, from its 
primary elements, and with the progress of both pupils 
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attaining a greater clearness on a subject to which I had 
hitherto devoted myself instinctively. The grammar of 
this branch of human culture I was thus led to construct 
I afterwards used in my instruction of several young 
actors. Some writings connected with this subject still 
remain. 

After the two above mentioned, a third young man, 
GRimMER by name, applied to us with a similar purpose. 
His appearance and manner also gave the best promise, 
and he was particularly welcome to Schiller, whose head 
was now full of ‘Tell, with its many characters, and 
who was therefore anxious about a fit presentation of all 
the parts. We therefore engaged him likewise, and soon 
found him serviceable in his place. 

The first part of ‘Eugenie’ was written, played and 
printed. The plan of the whole, scene after scene, lay 
clearly before me, nor had the attraction this piece for 
several years exercised on me in any way abated. The 
second part was to be laid in the country-seat, the resi- 
dence of Eugenie, the third in the capital, where, in the 
midst of the greatest confusion, the recovered sonnet 
would have produced no effectual cure, it is true, but 
yet a momentary scene of beauty. But I must not 
proceed further in this matter, or I should have to set 
forth the whole in all its details. 

I had to rejoice in the friendliest appreciation from 
many sides, the most grateful testimonies of which I 
have collected, and may perhaps find occasion to com- 
municate to the public. The feeling, the conception, the 
conclusion drawn regarding the piece was all I could wish, 
but I had committed the great, unpardonable mistake of 
coming forth with the first part before I had concluded the 
whole. I call the mistake unpardonable, committed as 
it was against my old tried superstition. Superstition, but 
still very capable of rational justification. 

A very deep sense lies in the fiction that to dig up and 
take possession of a treasure it is necessary to set about 
the business in silence, to drop not a word on the matter, 
however encompassed on all sides it may be with dread 
and delight. Just as significant is the fable that in 
adventuring after a precious talisman in far distant 
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mountain-wilds a man must go on without stopping, nor 
dare to look about him, even should he hear close behind 
him on his precipitous path voices of fearful dread or 
delicious enchantment. 

The thing, however, was done, and the fondly-prized suc- 
ceeding scenes visited me only occasionally, like unsteady 
spirits which return yearning and sighing after deliverance. 

As some years before, so now again, the situation of 
Jena occasioned us no little concern. Since the French 
Revolution a restlessness had seized the minds of men, so 
that they hankered after a change in their position, either 
intrinsically, or at least topographically. This description 
apples in particular to the professors of academic insti- 
tutions, and many of these being at this time newly erected 
and particularly privileged, there was no want of attraction 
and invitation to places where better salary, higher status, 
and greater influence in a wider circle were offered. 

These big-world events must be kept in mind in order to 
a general comprehension of the events at this time occur- 
ring in the little circle of the Jena Academy. 

CuRisTIAN WILHELM HUFELAND, in the faculty of medi- 
cine so circumspect and endowed with such various talents 
as regards both treatment and exposition, was called to 
Berlin, and bore there the title of Privy-Councillor, which 
in a great kingdom had now grown to be a mere title 
of honour, while in smaller states it still carried with 
it its original active distinction, and without which it 
could not easily be conferred. Such promotions, however, 
did not remain without influence on those left behind. 

Ficutz, in his Philosophic Journal, had ventured on 
utterances respecting God and divine things which 
seemed to contradict the traditional expressions used in 
reference to such mysteries. He was called to account. 
His defence did not mend matters. He went passionately 
to work, never imagining how much disposed in his 
favour were the authorities on this side, and what a good 
interpretation they contrived to put on his thoughts and 
words. Notice to this effect could not of course be given him 
in so many words, and just as little the ways and means 
by which it was sought to help him out of his scrape in 
the mildest manner. Conversation back and forward on 
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the subject, guess and assertion, confirmation and deter- 
mination, all these fluctuated through each other in mani- 
fold uncertain speeches in the University. A ministerial 
censure was spoken of—Fichte might prepare himself 
for nothing less than a kind of reprimand. Thereupon, 
losing all self-control, Fichte deemed himself justified in 
addressing a violent letter to the Ministry, in which, 
assuming the certainty of such a measure, he vehemently 
and defiantly declared that he would never brook the 
indignity, but would rather at once, there and then, 
withdraw himself from the Academy, in which event he 
would retire not alone, but in company with several dis- 
tinguished teachers like-minded with himself. 

This of course at once interposed an effectual barrier in 
the way of all the good intentions cherished towards 
him. There was no escape, no remedy left; the mildest 
measure possible was to accept his resignation. Now, 
for the first time, when the matter could no longer be 
helped, did he become aware of the expedient devised in 
his favour, and had to repent, as we also regretted, his 
precipitancy. At the same time no one came forward 
avowing a common resolution to leave the Academy with 
him. Things remained for the moment as they had been. 
A secret discontent, nevertheless, festered in all minds, 
causing them to look abroad. At last, HurELanp the jurist 
left for Ingolstadt, PauLus and ScuELtine for Wiirzburg. 

On the back of all this we heard in August that the 
highly-prized Literature-Gazette was to be transferred 
from Jena to Halle. The plan was shrewdly enough laid, 
Things were to be carried on as usual to the end of the 
year, and the new year entered on as though nothing 
further was meditated. At Haster, however, a move should 
be made, apparently as if the place of printing alone 
were to be changed, and by tactics of this kind, with all 
decorum and convenience, this important establishment 
was to be for ever smuggled out of Jena. 

The matter, it is not too much to say, was of the greatest 
moment. ‘This insidious procedure threatened the Uni- 
versity for the moment with complete dissolution. On 
this side we were in real embarrassment; for although we 
had the right to question those concerned in the under- 
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taking, whether there was any foundation for the general 
rumour, we were yet disinclined in such an ugly business 
to appear either. premature or harsh. At first, therefore, 
we hesitated how to act, while delay grew every day 
more dangerous. The first half of August was gone, and 
everything depended on the counter-measures adopted in 
the six weeks till Michaelmas. 

All at once comes help from an unexpected quarter. 
Korzesur, who since last year’s scenes was a declared enemy 
to all Weimar designs, cannot celebrate his triumph in 
secret, but arrogantly flourishes in the Freimiithige how 
the days of the Academy of Jena, which had already sus- 
tained a heavy loss in able professors, were now numbered. 
The General Literature-Gazette, in consequence of the great 
favours accorded to the editor, was to be removed from 
there and set up in Halle. 

On our side there was now an end of all scruples; we 
were completely justified in asking the heads of the enter- 
prise whether that was their intention. It being impossible 
for them to deny it, their purpose of carrying on the 
establishment in Jena till Easter was at once frustrated, 
and they were informed that dating from the new year 
the General Literature-Gazette would be conducted in Jena 
without their assistance. 

This declaration was bold enough, for we could scarce 
see ahead of us. Our resolution was, however, justified by 
success. The minutes of those days have been carefully 
preserved, and posterity will perhaps take pleasure in 
marking the course of an event of the highest importance 
for us at least. * 

The establishment of the Literature-Gazette being now 
secured in all its integrity, we had to look about for 
men. to fill the vacant chairs. Out of several anatomists 
proposed, Ackermann was elected. He laid the foundation 
of a permanent anatomical museum in connection with the 
University, a work which had been long in contemplation. 
ScHELVER was also called to the head of the botanical 
faculty. From the character of the man, at once delicate 
and profound, the best hopes for natural science were 
entertained. 

The Mineralogical Society, founded by LENz, awakened 
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the greatest confidence. All interested in this branch of 
study were desirous of becoming members of the society, 
and great rivalry was displayed in coming forward with 
important contributions to the cabinet. Conspicuous among 
the contributors was Prince Gallitzin, who in acknowledge- 
ment of the presidentship conferred on him presented the 
society with his considerable cabinet. By this and other 
gifts the establishment grew to such importance that the 
Duke, towards the end of the year, confirmed the statutes 
of the society, thereby giving it a marked rank among the 
public institutions. 

After the loss of so many important men, we had to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the acquisition of new fellow- 
labourers. FErNnow came from Rome to stay for the future in 
Germany. We attached him firmly tous. Duchess Amalia 
gave him the librarianship of her own collection of books, 
a post vacant since the death of Jacemann. In view of 
his thorough knowledge of the Italian literature, the select 
library of this department, and his agreeable social quali- 
ties, he proved a highly valuable acquisition. He brought, 
moreover, a considerable treasure with him, the drawings 
left behind by his friend Carstens, by whose side throughout 
his career as artist, and down to his early death, Fernow 
had stood faithfully with counsel and deed, with judgment 
and assistance. 

Dr. Riemer, who had gone with Herr von Humboldt to 
Italy, and had there for some time worked along with him 
in his family circle, had left that country in Fernow’s 
company, and was likewise highly welcome to us. He 
attached himself to my family, lodged in my house, and 
bestowed his care on the education of my son. 

With Zetrer, too, a nearer relationship was formed. 
His fortnight’s stay redounded to our mutual profit, both 
in an artistic and moral sense. He found himself in the 


. strangest dilemma between, on one hand, a craft inherited, 


and practised from youth up until he had acquired a 
mastery of it, a craft which, economically, secured him a 
comfortable existence in the middle class of life, and, on the 
other, an art-impulse innate, powerful, irresistible, an 
art-impnise which unlocked the whole wealth of the 
tone-world out of his individuality. Practising the 
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former, impelled by the latter, possessing facility in the 
former, aspiring after facility in the latter, he stood, not 
like Hercules at the meeting of two ways, the one of which 
he must elect the other avoid, but attracted on this side 
and that by two equally-prized muses, the one of which 
he had made his own, while he wished also to appropriate 
the other. His upright, able, earnest burgess-like nature 
made him just as anxious about moral culture, this being 
so intimately allied to, nay, incorporated with, wsthetic 
culture, so that to their mutual perfection the one cannot 
be conceived without the other. 

A double mutual activity must needs therefore prevail, 
the Weimar lovers of art being themselves almost in the 
same predicament. What nature did not intend for them 
was imposed on them, and what nature intended for them 
seemed to remain ever out of their reach. 

The buildings attached to the library, and extending 
towards the Castle, were pulled down, for the sake of a 
_ freer prospect. Instead of them, a new place became 
necessary, for which Herren Gentz and Rabe politely 
undertook to furnish the drawings. The area formerly 
occupied by a stately stair-case and the large business and 
waiting-room, was used for this purpose. In the second- 
floor, moreover, room was not only found for several book- 
cases, but also some places for antiquities, works of art, 
and such like. No less was the cabinet of coins, com- 
prising a full collection of Saxon medallions, thalers, and 
smaller coins, also medals, including Roman and Greek 
specimens, carefully disposed. 

Having in my life eschewed above everything else 
empty words and phrases, covering no real thought or 
feeling, as an offence not to be endured in others, and 
impossible in myself, I suffered veritable pain in trans- 
lating ‘ Cellini,’ a work which everywhere demands, in 
order to its due appreciation, immediate contemplation. 
I regretted from my heart that I had not made a better 
use of my first through trip and my second stay at 
Florence, and had not acquired a deeper insight into the 
art of modern times. Friend Meyer, who in the years 
1796 and 1797, had himself there amassed the most com- 
prehensive knowledge, helped me to the utmost, yet I 
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ever longed after personal inspection, no more permitted 
me. 

The idea, therefore, occurred to me whether Cellini * 
coins, which he makes so much use of, might not be pro- 
curable, or whether anything else might be had which 
would help to transplant me into those times. 

Fortunately I heard of a Niirnberg auction, where 
copper coins of the fifteenth and sixteenth, nay, of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, were offered for sale, 
and I succeeded in obtaining the whole lot. Not only 
the original series of popes, from Martin V. to Clement XI., 
that is to the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
became my property, but also within that period cardinals 
and priests, philosophers, learned men, artists and remark- 
able women, in distinct, uninjured specimens, part cast, part 
stamped. Strange and vexing, however, among so many 
hundreds, no Cellini! Even as it was, nevertheless, they 
served to incite one to study the historical line, to make 
investigation after ‘ Bonanni,’ ‘ Mazzucchelli,’ and others, 
laying the basis for altogether new instruction. 

The older shooting-house in front of the Frauenthor 
had now long been encroached upon all round by the 
park grounds. The space it occupied was already inclosed 
by gardens and walks. The practice at the target, but 
especially bird-shooting, had thus gradually become in- 
convenient and dangerous. In exchange, the town- 
council, with great profit, took a large space of ground, 
spreading out pleasantly in front of the Kegelthor. The 
far-extending acres were to be converted into gardens 
and garden-grounds, while a new shooting-house should 
be erected on a proper site. 

The site of a building, when the architect has free 
scope allowed him in this respect, is ever a point of the 
utmost moment with him. A country edifice and its en- 
virons should mutually adorn each other. The most 
careful consultations on this head were, therefore, held 
between the Berlin architects and the Weimar lovers of art, 
as also between the town-council and the shooters’ society. 

In the case of a new pleasure-house with its environs, 
destined for the reception of a large multitude, the main 
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requirement is shade, a convenience not so easily pro- 
curable. A pleasant bit of wood was, therefore, the 
necessary point on which to lean a wing of the building. 
The site of the body of the building was next determined 
by a primitive four-fold linden avenue, extending above 
that thicket. The wing, and therefore the whole build- 
ing, had to be planned rectangularly. 

A moderate plan, sufficient at any rate for bare neces- 
sities, became gradually enlarged. The shooters’ society, 
the public bent on dancing and enjoyment, all put in 
claims, all demanded a suitable and convenient place 
of accommodation. Then the erection of a restaurant 
close by, but yet detached from the building, was also 
found to be a complicated concern. And so our original 
plan was still further extended. The irregular nature 
of the ground itself, furthermore, tempted one to give the 
freest development to the requirements and conveniences 
of the object we had in view. At the end, accordingly, it 
was found that esthetic and other considerations had 
carried us a long way beyond the limits of strict necessity. 
Still a building is one of those things which, besides 
satisfying inward requirements, should gratify the eye, 
and when it is finished, there is no more question how 
much thought, exertion, time and money have been spent 
on it. Its total effect is the paramount consideration 
subordinating every other. 

Towards the end of the year, I had the pleasure of 
seeing my connection with the earth-clods of Rossla finally 
terminated. If the former tenant was a man disposed to 
enjoy life, easy-minded and careless in his business, his 
successor, hitherto the inhabitant of a country town, was 
distinguished by a certain petty punctiliousness of his own, 
of which his procedure in reference to the well already 
mentioned may serve as a symbol. The good man in his 
notions of gardening conceiving a fountain to be the 
highest achievement, conducted the water flowing in. 
moderate measure from the well in narrow tin pipes to 
the lowest spot, whence it sprang up a few feet high, but 
instead of forming a water-mirror, only created a swamp. 
The idyllic aspect of the walk by the well was thus 
through this silly fancy of his quite spoiled, while other 
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views, too, of the place no longer afforded me the pleasure 
I had formerly found in them. 

With all this the frugal man had come toa clear un- 
derstanding that to one who took the management in his 
own hands the property was quite a fair investment, and 
to the degree in which the possession lost favour in my 
eyes it grew in favour in his. The upshot was that I 
resigned the estate to him, suffering no loss except that 
of the time I had spent on it and, to be sure, the outlays 
I had made on rural festivities, the pleasure of which, 
however, must count for something. If, moreover, a clear 
view into this mode of life could not be computed at so 
much money, I had yet gained a great deal by it, besides 
the happiness of socially enjoying many a cheerful day in 
the free open country. 

MapameE DE STa£EL arrived in Weimar the beginning of 
December while I was yet busy with the programme in 
Jena. Schiller’s letter to me of the 21st of December re- 
specting her at once served to present to me a clear picture 
of the mutual relations which her presence created :— 

“Madame de Staél will appear to you entirely as you 
have already @ priori construed her in your mind. 
She is all of a piece; not one foreign, false, pathologic 
trait in her. Despite, therefore, of the immense distance 
sundering you from her nature and way of thinking, 
you feel perfectly at your ease with her ; you are disposed 
to listen to everything she says, to say everything to her. 
The French culture presents her purely and integrally in 
a highly interesting light. In all we understand by 
philosophy, that is in all ultimate and supreme judg- 
ments you are, and in spite of all argument remain, in 
controversy with her. Her naturel and feeling, however, 
are better than her metaphysics, and her beautiful under- 
standing elevates itself to an intellectual faculty. There 
is nothing she will not explain, penetrate into, take the 
measure of ; there is nothing obscure, nothing inaccessible 
within her clear horizon. What she cannot illumine 
with the torch of her understanding has for her no 
existence. She has, therefore, a perfect horror of the 
ideal philosophy which, in her opinion, leads to mysticism 
and superstition, and that is the nitrogen which would 
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be the death of her. For that which we call poetry, 
there is in her no sense; of works of this kind she can 
appropriate only the passionate, oratorical and general. 
Not that anything false will impose upon her: she will 
only be unable always to recognise the true. From these 
few words you will perceive how the clearness, decision 
and intellectual vivacity of her nature cannot work other- 
wise than beneficially. The only annoyance is the quite 
uncommon nimbleness of her tongue; to keep up with it, 
you must be allear. But seeing that with my poor expert- 
ness in French I get quite tolerably along with her, you 
with your greater practice will find communication with 
her a very easy affair.” 

_ It being impossible for me to remove from Jena till my 
business was done, many more descriptions and accounts 
reached me as to how Madame de Staél was demeaning 
herself, and what reception she was getting, so that I 
could pretty well prescribe for myself the part I should 
have to play. ‘lhings, however, were all disposed quite 
otherwise, as will appear in next year’s notices, to which 
we are about to pass over. 

But how inconvenient such an important visit must be 
at this particular time will be appreciated by him who 
duly weighs the gravity of the business which then 
detained me in Jena. To meet the world-famous General 
Titterature-Gazette with the dismissal of its staff, and 
while it was endeavouring to transplant itself to another 
place to constrain it to grow in the same old spot was a 
bold enterprise. Nor is one always sufficiently sensible 
how a bold undertaking requires equal boldness in its 
execution, uncommon tasks not being achievable by 
common means. More than one sensible shrewd man 
gave me to understand how astonished he was at our 
committing ourselves to such an impossible feat. The 
feat, however, was rendered possible by the fact that a 
man of such merit as Herr Hofrath Eicusrapr took the 
resolution of continuing the business to which he had 
hitherto contributed so important a part. 

The Weimar fovers of art notv deemed it their duty to 
put the whole weight of their influence on the scale in our 
favour. Prize themes for plastic artists, reviews of the 
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papers sent in, bestowal of the prize, other kindred 
matters, the drawing up of a new prize theme; this com- 
plexity of affairs which had hitherto belonged to the 
‘Propylien’ was now to go to the good of the General 
Literature-Gazette. The programme for this employed 
me in my present isolation, while I remained in constant 
communication with my friend and _ fellow-labourer 
Heinrich Meyer. 

Who carefully surveys the first year’s course of the 
new, or Jena General-Literature-Gazette, will freely confess 
that it was nosmall task. The prize problem of 1803 was ~ 
variously solved, and the prize adjudicated to Professor 
Wacener, from Wiirzburg, the various merits of the com- 
petitors having been previously estimated and account 
given of the volunteered pieces. An attempt had then 
been made to restore PoLyeNnot’s picture in the Lesche at 
Delphi, the task being prosecuted as far as possible in 
the spirit of this original father of art. 

The Weimar lovers of art during the five years they 
had now carried on this institution had ample occasion to 
observe how a too strictly defined theme is apt to hamper 
the artist, and that he should be allowed a certain license 
of choice in order to work in accordance with his own 
sense and ability. The theme appointed for this year, 
therefore, was: ‘The Human Race in a Struggle with the 
Element of Water,’ a subject which we hoped would give 
occasion for great variety of treatment. 

Out of the programme above referred to we may here 
cite a passage as conclusion to this subject andas giving 
occasion for the relation of a graceful incident :— 

“Among the treasures of the Cassel gallery the 
‘Charitas’ of Lronarvo pa Vinci is in the highest 
degree deserving the attention of artists and lovers of 
art. Herr RiepenHAuseN had sent to the exhibition the 
beautiful head of this figure excellently copied in water- 
colours. The sweet sadness of the mouth, the yearning 
expression of the eyes, the meek, entreating inclination 
of the head, the subdued colour-tone itself of the original 
picture were here repeated with entire purity and effec- 
tiveness. Most of those who visited the exhibition con- 
templated this head with much pleasure. Nay, a lover 
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of art must have been mightily attracted to it, for there 
on the glass just above the mouth were the unmistake- 

ble traces of a heart-giving kiss imprinted by sweet 
ips.” } 

How much love was expressed in this facsimile of a kiss 
will first appear when the circumstances are related in 
which the kiss was given. Our exhibition this year fell 
later than usual, but the interest manifested in it by the 
public induced us to protract it beyond the ordinary time. 
The rooms grew gradually colder, but were not heated 
till close on the time of opening. A small charge, to be 
devoted to the benefit of the institution, was made for one 
admission, especially in the case of strangers. For the 
natives a subscription ticket was arranged giving admis- 
sion at pleasure even beyond the fixed time. While we, 
then, aware of the pretty evidence of appreciation of an 
excellent work of art, were, in secret glee, on the watch 
after the perpetrator, the following was_ conclusively 
established. The kiss was that of a young person. This 
might have been taken for granted, but the features fixed 
on the glass confirmed the supposition. Then it occurred 
alone; no one would have ventured on such a thing in 
the presence of many people. The event happened early, 
while the rooms were yet unheated. The fond lover 
suffused the cold glass with his warm breath, imprinted 
the kiss into his own vapour, which growing cold 
became consolidated. Only a few were acquainted with 
this affair, but it was easily conjectured who had early 
made his way into the unheated rooms, and things 
all pointed in the same direction. Suspicion rising to 
certainty rested on a young man whose truly kissable 
lips we had afterwards more than one opportunity of 
greeting in a friendly way. 

So far as we know the picture was taken to Dorpat. 


A great, though alas! an anticipated loss befell us the 
end of the year. Herder after long languishment quitted 
us. For three years now I had been withdrawn from his 
companionship.” For with his disease increased his can- 
tankerous contradictory humour, overclouding his invalu- 
able, unique, loving and loveable nature. You could not 
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visit him without rejoicing in his mildness; you could 
not leave him without being mortified. 

How easy to vex any one by reminding him in cheerful 
frank moments by a sharp, hitting, clever word of his 
own defects, the defects of his spouse, his children, his 
situation, his dwelling! This was his fault in early days, 
a fault however in which he continued to indulge 
himself and which at last estranged every man from him. 
Faults of youth are tolerable; to be regarded as transi- 
tional, as the acid in unripe fruit. In mature age however 
they inspire one with despair: 

Curiously enough, shortly before his death, I was to 
experience a résumé of our many years’ joys and sorrows, 
of our agreement, as also of our painful misrelationship. 

After the representation of ‘Eugenie,’ Herder, as I 
heard from others, had expressed himself in the most 
favourable terms regarding the work, and unquestionably 
he was the man to discriminate to the bottom, intention 
from performance, Several friends repeated his own 
expressions. Pregnant, pointed, in the highest degree 
grateful they were to me. I might even hope for a 
mutual rapprochement, a happy event which would have 
made the piece doubly dear to me. 

To this an immediate outlook was opened. At the 
time I was in Jena he was there, too, on business. We 
lived in the Castle, under one roof, and exchanged visits 
of courtesy. One evening he came to me, and with calm- 
ness and sincerity began to say the most favourable things 
about the piece in question. While as critic he displayed 
intimate acquaintance with the structure of the work, 
as friend he showed sympathetic interest in it, and, as 
in a mirror a picture often appears more charming than 
on immediate inspection, so now, for the first time, it 
seemed to me I rightly understood my own production 
and intelligently enjoyed it. This most inward, beautiful 
joy was not, however, to be long indulged me! He capped 
his fair speeches with an expression which, though merrily 
uttered, pierced me to the very quick, annihilating all 
he had said, at least for the moment. The man of insight 
will comprehend the possibility of the occurrence, but will 
at the same time sympathise with me in the dreadful 
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shock which staggered me. I looked at him, answered 
notbing, and the many years of our co-existence con- 
summated in this explosion filled me with the utmost 
horror. So we parted, and I never saw him again, 


1804, 


The winter had set in with all its force. The roads 
lay buried under snow; the Schnecke, a steep height in 
front of Jena, denied all passage. Madame de Staél sent 
ever more pressing intimation of her presence; my busi- 
ness was ended, and for many reasons I determined on 
returning to Weimar. This time again, however, I felt 
the evil effects of staying in winter in the Castle. The 
dearly-bought experience of 1801 had failed to teach me 
the lesson of prudence. I returned with a severe catarrh, 
which, though not dangerous, confined me for some days 
to bed, and then for weeks to my room. In this way a 
part of the stay of this singular woman became historical 
to me, hearing, as I did, from my friends a report of all 
that passed in society. The intercourse between us had 
to be carried on first by notes, next in téte-d-téte con- 
versations, afterwards in a very small circle, perhaps the 
most favourable way in which I could become acquainted 
with her, and, as far as possible, she with me. 

Her presence, both intellectually and bodily, had some- 
thing charming about it, nor did she seem to take it 
amiss when, in the latter respect also, people showed 
themselves not insensible towards her. How often might 
she have transfused into one feeling, sociality, goodwill, 
affection, and passion! Once she said, “I never trusted 
a man who had not once been in love with me.” It is 
a pertinent remark, for when once a man, as happens in 
love, has opened his heart and committed himself, he is 
for ever committed, and it is impossible for him to harm 
or leave unprotected a creature formerly loved. 

With decided impetus she pursued her purpose of 
learning the conditions under which we lived, interpre- 
ting them according to her own conceptions. She made 
all inquiries respecting each of us individually, as as a 
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woman of the world sought to obtain a clear view of our 
social relations, and with her feminine powers of mind to 
penetrate into our more general modes of thought’and all 
that is understood by philosophy. Though now I had 
no reason whatever to disguise myself in her presence, 
but was disposed to meet her with entire frankness, in 
spite of the fact that people never understand but always 
misunderstand me, let me commit myself never so un- 
reservedly to them, there was, nevertheless, one circum- 
stance which admonished me to exercise discretion for the 
moment. I had just received a French book, newly pub- 
lished, containing the correspondence of two ladies with 
Rousseau. In this work it appeared how nicely they had 
mystified the inaccessible, retiring man. Engaging his 
interest by some trifling affairs, they contrived to entice 
him into a correspondence which, after they had carried 
on the joke long enough, they collected and published. 

I expressed to Madame de Staél my disapproval of such 
conduct. She, however, took the matter lightly; seemed 
rather to admire it, and gave me, in no dubious terms, 
to understand that she was meditating the same game 
with us. That was quite enough to put me on my guard, 
in a certain measure to seal my lips. 

The great talents of this high-minded and high-souled 
authoress are evident to every one, and the results of her 
travels through Germany are a sufficient testimony of the 
good use she made of her time. 

Her aims were various. She wanted to know Weimar 
in its moral, social, and literary aspects, and obtain exact 
information on all those points. Then it was her wish to 
make herself known, having as much at heart the diffusion 
of her own views as the fathoming of our mode of thought. 
Nor was that all. She aimed at producing an impression 
on the senses, the feelings, the mind: she would incite 
people to a certain brisk activity, with the lack of which 
she reproached us. 

Having no idea of what is meant by duty, no idea of 
the quiet, composed attitude obligatory on him who sets 
himself seriously to the performance of duty, she would 
have people concern themselves with everything, be ever 
accomplishing something for the moment, just as in 
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company a man should be continually speaking and 
agitating matters. 

TheWeimar people are certainly capable of enthusiasm, 
perhaps of a false enthusiasm, but French flash was not 
their forte, least of all at a time when French ascendancy 
threatened the whole world, and men of quiet penetration 
anticipated the imevitable mischief which in the next 
year was to bring us to the verge of ruin. 

In reading and declamation, also, Madame de Staél was 
bent on gathering laurels. A reading of ‘ Phaedra,’ which 
I could not attend, had the success to be expected. It 
again became clear that the German might well for ever 
have renounced this restricted form, this measured and 
bombastic pathos. The nice, natural kernel hidden under 
all this he will rather dispense with than take the trouble 
of picking it out of so much enveloping material repug- 
nant to nature. 

Philosophising in company means carrying on a lively 
conversation on insoluble problems. This was her pecu- 
liar pleasure and passion. Of course, she pursued this 
exercise in speeches and rejoinders into a domain where 
properly God and the individual soul are alone permitted 
to hold communion. In this business, too, as woman and 
Frenchwoman, she would stick positively by her main 
positions, without giving exact heed to what the other 
said. 

All this provoked the evil genius in me so that I 
treated everything that came up in a contradictory, 
dialectic, problematic spirit, and by obstinate antitheses 
often drove her to despair. In this predicament she first 
appeared in a truly amiable light, while her nimbleness 
in thought and reply displayed itself most brilliantly. 

T had, on several occasions, téte-a-téte conversations with 
her, in which, too, as usual, she did not fail to dun me. 
On the most important events she allowed you not a 
moment’s time for reflection, but in discussing momentous 
affairs, in dealing with the gravest questions, passionately 
demanded of you to be as swift in your movements as 
though you were catching a shuttle-cock. 

An anecdote may here be in point. Madame de Staél 
came to me one evening before the court time, and at 
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once, by way of salutation, exclaimed with vehemence: 
“TI have important news to tell you. Moreau has been 
arrested, along with some others, and accused of treason 
against the tyrant!” Like every one, I had for a long 
time been interested in this noble man, following his 
ways and actions. In silence I recalled the past, in 
order, in my way, to try the present by it, and make 
inferences as to the future, or at least conjectures in that 
direction. The lady changed the conversation, diverting 
it as usual on to various indifferent topics, while I, still 
groping in my mind on the old subject, was not at once 
ready with replies to her remarks. She, therefore, anew 
began the reproaches I had often before heard. I was 
again this evening, as usual, maussade, and no cheerful 
conversation was to be got out of me. This made me 
really angry. I assured her she was incapable of any 
real sympathy ; she stormed in on you, stunned you with a 
severe blow, and then at once called on you to join in a 
frolic, to skip with her from one subject to another. These 
expressions of mine were quite to her mind. Passim she 
wanted to elicit, no matter what. To reconcile me she 
went carefully through the particulars of the unfortunate 
event she had referred to, displaying great insight into 
the situation of affairs as also into characters. 

Another anecdote will likewise show how lively and 
easy a game it was to live with her if you would only 
take things in her way. On the occasion of a numerously- 
attended supper at the Duchess Amalia’s, I sat at a 
distance from her, and this time also was quiet and 
thoughtful. My neighbours reproached me with it, and 
there was a slight ripple at our end, the cause of which 
at last reached the ears of the upper guests. Madame de 
Staél hearing the complaint about my silence, expressed 
herself on the matter as ordinarily, adding, “In general 
I do not like Goethe when he has not drunk a bottle of 
champagne.” ‘To this I said, half aloud, so as to be heard 
only by those sitting next me: “Then on more than one 
occasion we must have been fuddling together.” A mode- 
rate laugh broke out. She demanded to know the cause. 
No one was able and disposed to frenchify my words in 
their proper sense, till at last BenJamin Constant, who 
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sat next me, on her continued importunity, volunteered, 
in order to put an end to the matter, to satisfy her by a 
euphemistic phrase. 

No matter, however, what may be thought and said of 
such things, the great and important influence she exer- 
cised on the course of affairs cannot be denied. That 
work of hers on Germany, which sprang from such 
social meetings, is to be regarded as a powerful machine 
cleaving the first considerable gap into that Chinese wall 
of antiquated prejudices which divided us from France, 
bringing us into spiritual communication with the 
country beyond the Rhine and finally beyond the 
Channel, and so enabling us to exercise vital influence 
on the more distant West. Let us therefore bless those 
annoyances and conflicts of national peculiarities which at 
the time seemed by no means to our profit. 

With Benjamin Constant, too, I enjoyed pleasant 
instructive hours. Whoever properly appreciates this ex- 
cellent man’s performances in subsequent times, and the 
zeal with which he pushed forward undeviatingly on the 
course he had marked out for himself as the course of 
duty, will be able to form some idea of the worthy, 
though as yet undeveloped, tendencies which at that time 
dominated such a man. In private confidential conversa- 
tions he. communicated to me his principles and convic- 
tions; principles and convictions philosophically directed 
towards moral, political, practical ends. He desired 
reciprocal communications at my hands, and if my mode 
of regarding and treating nature and art was not always 
clear to him the way in which he laboured honestly to appro- 
priate it, bring it into harmony with his own conceptions, 
and translate it into his own language, was of the greatest 
service to myself, bringing out, as it did, prominently 
before me all that was as yet undeveloped, obscure, in- 
communicable, unpractical in my style of treatment. 

The evening he would spend sometimes at my hearth 
with Madame de Staél. Later on would drop in JoHANNEs 
von MULLER, and the Duke my most gracious master being 
also inclined to take part in these select evening circles, 
there could be no want of highly interesting conversation. 
No doubt the important and fatal events of the moment 
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were pressing irresistibly into the common occurrences 
of the day ; but to divert our attention from these things 
the Medallion Collection of the second half of the fifteenth 
century formed by me, and just at that time zealously 
augmented, proved of happy service, turning away our 
minds from considerations of seriously political or uni- 
versally philosophical import into particular, historico- 
human observations. Here Johannes Miiller was in his 
element, having completely at his finger-ends the history 
of each man imaged in the metal, and relating many a 
cheerful biographical incident. 

Nor in the following weeks of the first quarter of the 
year was there any want of sympathetic strangers. 
Professor Wolf, the powerful philologist, seemed to find 
ever more pleasure in our circle, and on this occasion 
had come from Halle for a short time to visit me. REHBERG, 
the meritorious painter, whom the warlike junctures had 
driven from Italy, showed us praiseworthy works with 
which he intended going to England. We also heard 
from him a circumstantial report of the havocs to which 
the beautiful land and especially Rome was exposed. 
Fernow’s presence was in the hightest degree refreshing 
and instructive, he having brought with him much that 
was stimulating in respect to art and the Italian lan- 
guages. Voss’s stay in Jena was no less influential. His 
good relationship to Hofrath Hichstidt caused him to 
take an active part on behalf of the Literature-Gazette, 
though he could not quite hide his intention of leaving 
Jena. 

For the rest, how difficult it was to keep one’s patience 
with our excellent foreign guests, let the following serve 
as an example. Madame de Staél had as good as forced 
us to a performance of the ‘Natural Daughter.’ What 
could she, however, with the little mimic movement of the 
piece, get out of the copious speeches wholly unintelligible 
to her? She told me I had net done well in treating this 
subject. The book which furnished the material was not 
prized and the original of the heroine who figures in it 
was not respected in good society. As I was good hu- 
moured enough to decline jokingly the appeal to these 
tribunals, she replied that this was just the fault of us 
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German authors, not to take heed of the public. She 
further pressingly demanded a performanee of the ‘Miadchen 
von Andros.’ What reception this masque-piece affecting 
antiquity might have received at her hands, I do not 
remember. 


Towards the end of June I repaired to Jena, and at 
once, the same evening, owing to a lively St. John’s fire, 
met with a merry enough reception. There is no question 
but these pleasure-illuminations on the mountain seen from 
the neighbourhood of the town, as also when driving up 
and down the valley, affect us with a pleasant surprise. 

According to the nature and bulk of the materials 
employed, and the greater or less degree of swiftness with 
which they are brandished about, they flame up tongue- 
wise now in the form of obelisks, now of pyramids; ap- 
pear to die out in a glow and all at once blaze into new 
effulgence. A reciprocal play of fire is thus seen dis- 
porting up and down the valley in the most varied 
manner. 

Amid all these spectacles there was one in particular 
imposing and significant, though lasting only for a short 
time. On the pinnacle of the Hausberg, which seen in 
front towers up skittle-wise, there flamed aloft symmetri- 
cally a considerable fire, though of a mobile and restless 
character. In ashort time it was seen pouring in two 
diverging streams down the sides of the skittle. These two 
flaming rows connected in the middle by a fiery cross-line 
displayed the figure of a colossal blazing A from whose 
apex a splended flame, like a crown, shot forth and pointed 
to the name of our revered Dowager Duchess. ‘This phe- 
nomenon called forth universal applause. Foreign guests 
in astonishment inquired how such a significant festive 
fire-picture could be produced. 

They very soon learned that it was the work of a class 
from whom such a gay and ingenious device was least to 
be expected. 

The university town of Jena, whose lowest and poorest 
class is particularly prolific—a common feature in large 
cities—swarms with boys of different ages, not unfitly 
likened to the Lazaroni. Without exactly begging, they 
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commend themselves by their importunate services to the 
beneficence of the inhabitants, and in particular of the 
students. With the increased attendance at the Academy, 
this tag-rag class of people had grown specially nume- 
rous; they crowded the market-place and the corners of 
streets, ready for any errand. They carried messages 
hither and thither, ordered horses and carriages, bore the 
albums up and down, and solicited inscription ; doing all 
services of that kind for small recompense, though count- 
ing a good deal to them and their families. They had 
the name of Moors, probably because from their exposure to 
the sun they had acquired an obviously dark complexion. 

These had now for a long time claimed the right to 
kindle and feed the fire on the pinnacle of the Hausberg, 
and to enable them to do this they made use of the 
following means. As assiduous in their attendance on the 
female servants as on the students, they knew how to 
ingratiate themselves into the good will of the former by 
many a service, in return for which the besom-stumps 
were carefully laid by throughout the year and delivered 
over to them against this festival. To collect all these 
_ they distributed themselves through the different quarters 
of the town, and on the evening of St. John’s Day 
assembled in troops on the pinnacle of the Hausberg. 
There they set fire to the stumps, waving them about in 
many various motions, which this time went to the con- 
struction of a large A. At the end they stood still, each 
one holding the flame as long as possible. 

This lively spectacle, watched and admired by friends 
assembled at a cheerful supper, was calculated to arouse 
some enthusiasm. Glasses were clinked in honour of the 
revered Duchess, and as the police had for some time been 
making ever more serious preparations to put an end to 
those pleasure illuminations, we could not help regret- 
ting the loss for the future of such joyous scenes, or expres- 
sing a wish for the continuance of the custom in the 
merry toast :— 


“St. John’s feast give no man the mumps, 
Hach year its bonfire burn ; 

For brooms are ever being swept to stumps 
And youngsters e’er being born.” 
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A deeper pleasure was afforded us in examining the 
scientific establishments there, the collection of the 
mineralogical society having been particularly enhanced 
both in its treasures and arrangement. The vitreous 
tubes, which at the time had first come prominently into 
notice, served, like all important novelties, to impart fresh 
interest to this department of study. To bring geognostic 
experiences and geologic thoughts into a cvnsecutive 
visual series, a model was thought of, which at first sight 
should represent a graceful landscape, the undulations of 
which were, on taking the whole to pieces, to be explained 
by the various sorts of stone indicated inside. <A plan in 
miniature was sketched, at first not without success, but 
afterwards on account of the pressure of other interests set 
aside, and by reason of disputes regarding the mode of re- 
presenting such problematic things committed to oblivion. 

The library left by Hofrath Biittner, the binding of the 
books and their arrangement still gave me a great deal 
to do. 

Gladdening to me in the highest degree, in the midst 
of all these labours, was the visit of my most gracious 
master, who came over with Privy-Councillor Von Voigt, 
a statesman zealously co-operating with me in these 
matters. What a rich reward it was to labour for 
such a Prince, who was ever. opening out new fields to 
enterprise and activity, confidently committing the cul- 
tivation of them to his servants, who every now and 
again looked in on you and at once with perfect accu- 
racy determined how far you had been acting in accord- 
ance with his intentions, while sometimes by your 
unusual activity you would surprise him with the results 
you had achieved ! 

During his present visit, the resolution came to a head 
to set up an anatomical museum, which, in case of there 
being no Professor of Anatomy in connection with the 
University, should remain attached to the scientific insti- 
tution. ‘This was all the more necessary that, through 
the removal of the important Loder Cabinet, a great gap 
was felt in this department. Professor AcKERMANN, 
called from Heidelberg, set himself devotedly to labour 
and collect from all quarters towards this purpose, and 
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under his management the undertaking very soon suc- 
ceeded, at first in a didactic, which of course is entirely 
different from a scientific sense. The latter at once directs 
attention and endeavours towards the new, the rare, nay 
the curious, and has of course no right of action till after 
the satisfaction of the didactic sense. 

The more I advanced in my chromatic studies, the more 
important and precious appeared to me the history of the 
natural sciences in general. Whoever carefully surveys 
the course of a higher knowledge, the course of a higher 
generalisation, will have occasion to remark how expe- 
rience and knowledge may progress and enlarge, but how 
thought and true insight will yet by no means advance 
with equal pace, and this for the perfectly plain reason 
that knowledge is endless and accessible to every man 
who will take the trouble attentively to look about him, 
whereas deliberation, thought, the conjunction of ideas is 
confined within a certain circle of human capabilities. 
Knowledge of the world-phenomena around us, from the 
fixed star to the smallest living point, may, accordingly, 
grow ever clearer and completer, while true insight into 
the nature of these things is possible only to the highest 
intellectual faculty. This will explain the fact that not 
individuals alone, but whole centuries revolve in a fixed 
circle from error to truth, from truth to error. 

In this year I had arrived at the memorable time when 
the Royal Society, as it was afterwards called, met first in 
Oxford, then in London. Kept back by various hindrances, 
next interrupted in its labours by the great fire in London, 
but always becoming more consolidated, it was at last 
formally constituted and established. 

The history of this society, by Tuomas Spratt, I read 
with great approval and considerable edification. Not- 
withstanding all the objections that may have been urged 
against this man, who is no doubt somewhat flighty, by 
more exacting people, a man of talent he always remains, 
and gives us right true glances into the situation. 

The protocols of this society, published by Brrcu, are 
on the other hand, beyond all dispute quite invaluable. 
The beginnings of so great an institution furnish us with 
enough materials for thought. To this work I devoted 
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every quiet hour at my command, ana what of it I appro- 
priated I have briefly incorporated into my ‘History of 
the Theory of Colours.’ 

Here, however, I must not omit to mention that I ob- 
tained these works from the Gittingen library, through 
the favour of the noble Hryner, whose indulgent kindness 
T enjoyed uninterrupedly for many years, even though he 
often could not wholly conceal a little annoyance at the 
late return of many important works. No doubt my 
desultory mode of life and study was mostly to blame for 
the fact that I could only at first make a hasty onset on able 
productions, and then called off by external importunities 
was obliged to lay them aside in the hope of a more 
favourable moment, which probably did not arrive for a 
long time. 

WINCKELMANN’S earlier letters to Hofrath Brrrnpis had 
already long been in my hands, and I had prepared my- 
self for their publication. In order to gather together 
what in various ways might serve towards the delineation 
of this extraordinary man, I drew my valued friends 
Wolf in Halle, Meyer in Weimar and Fernow in Jena, 
into co-operation with me in this business, and in this 
way was gradually formed the octavo volume as it was 
then placed in the hands of the public. 

A French manuscript, ‘ Diderot’s Nephew,’ was handed 
me by Schiller, with the expression of a wish that I 
would translate it. At all times I was quite specially 
taken, not with Diderot’s sentiments and way of thinking, 
but with his mode of representing things, and I found the 
packet of the greatest stimulating excellence. A work 
more insolent and more restrained, more talented and more 
audacious, more immoral-moral, had scarcely ever before 
met my eyes, and I therefore, very readily undertook its 
translation. For the sake of making it the more intel- 
ligible to myself and others, I recalled out of the treasures 
of literature things having affinity with the work in 
question and with which I had formerly been familiar, 
and so under the form of notes in alphabetic arrangement 
grew an appendix which J at last got published by Géschen. 
The German translation was to come out first, and the 
original to be printed shortly after. With this plan in 
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my head, I neglected to get a copy of the original, a 
neglect which occasioned quite curious occurrences, as will 
later on fall to be narrated. 

With every month the new General Literature-Gazette 
pressed forward with increased vitality, not indeed with- 
out having varied opposition to encounter, but without 
suffering any real check. ‘To relate in a connected whole 
all that it had to fight its way through, for and against, 
would make up no unacceptable publication, and the 
course of such an important literary undertaking would 
at all events be instructive. In the present case, how- 
ever, we can only have recourse to a simile in order to ex- 
press ourselves. The error of the opposite party was that 
they did not consider how, though a hostile battery on a 
favourable military position may be removed and trans- 
- planted to another important point on their own side, 
that in no way hinders the enemy from bringing up his 
guns to the vacated spot and thereby gaining equal 
advantage for himself with his adversary. In the con- 
duct of the business I took a continuous active part. Of 
the reviews I wrote I will here specify only that on Voss’s 

oems. 
cs In the year 1797, with my friend Meyer returning from 
Italy, I had made a most enjoyable trip to the little can- 
tons, whither now for the third time I felt drawn by the 
spell of an incredible longing. The Vierwaldstidter lake, 
the Schwyz Haken, Fluelen and Altorf, now viewed with 
free open eye on my way hither and thither, compelled my 
imagination to people with persons those localities of im- 
mense configuration, and who offered themselves more 
readily to me than TELL and his brave compatriots? Here 
on the spot itself I meditated an epic poem, to which I 
gave myself with all the greater devotion that I wanted 
to undertake a larger work in hexameters, in that beauti- 
ful verse to which our language was gradually moulding 
itself, in order by practice and through counsel with 
friends to attain more and more perfection in that measure. 

Of my plans I will only mention briefly that the ‘ Tell’ 
T had in my mind wasa kind of ‘ Demos,’ whom, therefore, 
I figured as a gigantically powerful burden-bearer, engaged 
his life long in carrying hides and other wares hither and 
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thither across the mountains, troubling himself no farther 
about lordship and subjection, but laboriously driving his 
trade, and as able as resolute to defend himself from the 
most immediate personal evils. As such he was known to 
his countrymen, who were richer and of higher social 
status, and for the rest was looked upon as inoffensive, even 
by the foreign oppressors. This position assigned to him 
facilitated to me an exposition unfolding itself in action, 
an exposition which would have set forth clearly the exact 
situation of the time. : 

My governor of the province was one of those easy 
selfish tyrants who press forward to the accomplishment 
of their purposes heartlessly and ruthlessly, but otherwise 
are well pleased to enjoy their comfort, and so far are dis- 
posed to live and let live, perpetrating on occasion, at the 
dictate of their own caprices, this and that deed, which 
may either be indifferent in its consequences, or may, too, 
operate for weal and woe. From these sketches it will be 
seen that the plan of my poem on both sides was so far 
practicable, admitting of a definite series of actions so 
suitable to the epic poem. The old Swiss and their 
faithful representatives, outraged in their possessions, 
honour, persons and reputation, should feel their im- 
passioned moral nature agitated into inward fermentation, 
tumult and final outbreak, while the two principal figures 
outlined above should stand in contrast to and operate 
immediately on one another. 

These thoughts and images, however much they employed 
my mind, gradually coalescing as they did into a mature 
whole, did not succeed in obtaining definite objective 
embodiment at my hands. The German prosody, so far as 
it imitated the old syllable-measure, instead of becoming 
regulated, grew ever more problematic. The acknow- 
ledged masters of such arts and artifices were themselves 
divided into almost hostile camps. In these circumstances, 
what was before dubious grew more dubious. In my case, 
however, when I had any purpose in my mind, it was im- 
possible for me’to craze my head with the means by which 
the purpose was to be attained. The means must be 
already at hand if I was not at once to abandon the under- 
taking altogether. 
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With all this inward creation and outward negation we 
had entered into the new century. I had often talked over 
the affair with Schiller, had often enough entertained him 
with my lively description of those walls of rock and the 
anguished lot of the people, so that at last this theme 
could not but shape and mould itself in his mind according 
to his own structure. He, too, made me acquainted with 
his views, nor did I wish to have any part whatever in a 
material which had now for me lost the charm of novelty 
and of immediate observation, but formally and with plea- 
sure I resigned in his favour all my rights and claims to 
the property, as I had formerly done in the case of the 
‘Cranes of Ibykus’ and many another theme. It will, 
moreover, clearly appear, when the above representation 
is compared with Schiller’s drama, that the latter is wholly 
the author’s production, and that he owes nothing to me 
except the incitement to the task and a more vivid 
view of the situation than the simple legend could have 
afforded him. 

The elaboration of this subject was, as usual, a matter 
of constant conversation between us. The parts were at 
last distributed among the actors in accordance with his 
views, the rehearsals carefully superintended by us both. 
In costume and decoration, too, we wished to proceed only 
in moderation, though with an eye.to what was fitting and 
characteristic. On this occasion, as always, we acted but in 
conformity with the state of our economic resources, and 
with our conviction that only moderate stress is to be laid 
on externals, but so much the greater weight to be attached 
to essence and substance. If externals are made the pre- 
ponderating element, while in the end they fail to satisfy 
all the demands of sense, they crush that higher structure 
which in point of fact is the only justification of the drama. 
On the 17th of March came the performance, and by this 
first, as also by the following representations, and no less 
by the happiness which this piece all along created, we 
were completely rewarded for all the care and trouble 
we had spent on it. 

In conformity with the arrangement come to with 
Schiller to form gradually a repertory for our theatre, I 
tried my hand at ‘Gétz von Berlichingen,’ without being 
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able to accomplish the purpose in view. The piece always 
continued too long. Divided into two parts it became in- 
convenient, and the flowing historical course of the play 
entirely hindered a stationary interest in the scenes such 
as is demanded by the theatre. Meanwhile the work 
was begun and ended not without loss of time and other 
disturbances. 

In these times, too, I had a visit from Count Zenobio, 
who came to receive back the fifty carolins which some 
years before he had deposited in my hands to be given as 
a prize for the best solution of a question proposed by him. 
I no longer remember the exact terms of the question, but 
in strange wording it ran something to this effect: What 
has been the strict course all along of the culture of men 
and of human society? It might have been said that the 
answer to this question was already contained in Herder’s 
‘Ideas,’ and other such writings of his. In the vigour of 
his earlier years, Herder, to gain this prize, might well 
have once more constrained his powerful pen to a precise 
résumé of this theme. 

The good, well-meaning stranger, who was willing’ to 
contribute something on behalf of the enlightment of men, 
had conceived of the University of Jena as though it 
were an academy of the sciences. The papers sent in 
were to be perused and appraised by it. How oddly such 
a demand corresponded with our position is soon compre- 
hended. Nevertheless I talked over the matter at large 
with Schiller and then with Griesbach. Both found the 
theme much too comprehensive and in a certain measure 
also undefined. In whose name should it be given out, 
who was to be the judge, and what authority might be 
expected to examine the competing papers, which could 
not be other than of large compass even in the case of the 
best writer? The conflict, moreover, between the Ana- 
tclians and Gikumenians was at that time more lively 
than now. ‘The conviction was beginning to take hold on 
men that the human race everywhere could have origi- 
nated under certain conditions of nature, and that each 
race so arising must have invented its language according 
to organic laws. Now the theme in question demanded 
investigation into these beginnings. To adopt either 
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side of the question was to exciude the essay from 
general approbation, and to vacillate between the two 
sides was a ticklish business. In fine, after much agita- 
tion of the affair, I let both prize and question drop, 
and perhaps in the meantime our Mecenas had come 
upon other ideas and discovered a better use for his 
money. At all events, it was a relief to me to have his 
carolins and the whole affair out of my hands and 
~ responsibility. 
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This year was also entered on with the best intentions 
and hopes, and in particular ‘ Demetrius’ was the subject 
of frequent and minute discussion. Both of us being, 
however, again and again disturbed in our chief tasks by 
bodily ailments, Schiller continued the translation of 
‘ Pheedra,’ I of ‘ Rameau,’ efforts which demanding no pro- 
ductivity of our own served to tune and stimulate our 
talent through communication with foreign and finished 
works. i 

My work incited, nay compelled, me to take the French 
literature again in hand, and in order to the understand- 
ing of the eccentric, audacious little book to infuse fresh 
distinct life into names which for us Germans at least 
had lost all meaning. Musical studies, too, in former 
times so agreeable to me, but now long kept in abeyance, 
I also resuscitated. In this way many an hour which 
otherwise would have been wasted in pain and languor 
was turned to good account. By a happy accident there 
came to us at this time a Frenchman of the’name of 
Texier, whose gay and clever talent for reading French 
comedies with change of voice, according to the represen- 
tations of the French actors, was the admiration of the 
Court for several evenings. To me in particular, who 
highly valued Moliére, devoting a certain portion of time 
each year to his works, and thereby ever anew testing 
and renewing a reverence I truly felt for him—to me it 
was both enjoyable and profitable to hear his living voice 
in the person of a countryman of his, who, equally with me 
penetrated with a sense of Moliére’s great talent, by his 
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representations contended with me in extolling the 
French comedian. 
_ Schiller, urged by the 30th January, worked dili gently 
at ‘Pheedra,’ which was actually performed on the appointed 
day, and here at the time, as subsequently in other 
quarters, afforded able actors the opportunity of distin- 
guishing themselves and still more highly raising their 
talent. 
In the meantime, owing to two dreadful fire-accidents 
_ which happened in succession, within a few nights of 
each other, and by both of which I was personally 
endangered, I was thrown back into the bad state of 
health from which I was endeavouring to recover: 
Schiller felt himself in an ‘equally bad plight. Our 
personal meetings were interrupted; we exchanged 
flying messages. Some of his letters written in February 
and March yet testify to his sufferings, to his activity, his 
resignation and his ever more and more vanishing hopes. 
The beginning of May I ventured out, I found him on the 
point of going to the theatre, I did not wish to keep him 
from it, a sense of discomfort deterred me from. accom- 
panying him, and so we parted in front of the door of his 
_ house, never to see each other again. In the state in 
which I was, bodily and mentally, a state which taxed 
all my strength to prevent my sinking under it, no one 
ventured to bring to me in my loneliness the news of his 
decease. He had departed on the 9th, and now all my 
troubles assailed me doubly and three-fold. 

As soon as I had so far manned myself, I looked about 
in quest of some decided serious work; my first thought 
was to complete ‘Demetrius.’ From the time when the 
purpose was formed down to the end we had frequently 
talked over the plan. Schiller liked well in the midst of 
his labours to hold argument with himself and others, for 
and against, as to how any particular work was to be done ; 
he was just as unwearied in listening to other people’s 
opinions as in scrutinizing his own from this and that 
point of view. I thus accompanied him side by side 
through all his works from ‘ Wallenstein’ onwards, for the 
most part in a peaceful and friendly way, though some- 
times when at last the play was about ripe for perform- 

x 2 
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ance I disputed vehemently with him on some points, till 
in the end the one or other of us gave way. In the play 
of ‘Demetrius,’ too, his ardent and aspiring spirit had 
conceived the plot in much too wide compass. I witnessed — 
how he was bent on constructing the exposition in a 
prelude, now like ‘ Wallenstein,’ and now like the ‘ Maid of 
Orleans,’ how he gradually narrowed his field, compressed 
the salient points, and began to work this and that part 
into conformity with such circumscription. One event 
attaining predominance in his mind over another, I was 
ever at his side with counsel and co-operation. The piece 
became as vital in me as in him. At present, therefore, 
it was my passionate desire to continue our intercourse 
with each other to the undoing of death, to sustain alive 
his thoughts, views and intentions, down to the smallest 
particular, and in the elaboration of our own and foreign 
works to raise for the last time our wonted co-operation to 
its highest climax. In this way his loss would be cancelled ; 
he would still live with me. I hoped to unite our mutual 
friends. ‘The German theatre, for which we had laboured 
in common, he creating and moulding, I instructing, 
practising and executing, should, till the arrival of a like 
fresh spirit, not be wholly orphaned on account of his 
departure. In short, all the enthusiasm which despair 
stirs up in us on the occasion of a great loss had taken 
possession of me. My hands were free from all other 
work ; in a few months I should have finished the piece. 
To see it at once played in all theatres would have been a 
magnificent funeral solemnity, a solemnity he himself 
had prepared for himself and his friends. I was well, I 
was consoled. Unfortunately, however, many hindrances 
came in the way of the execution of this design, hindrances 
which some carefulness and prudence might perhaps 
have overcome, but which my passionate, inconsiderate 
antagonism only aggravated. Obstinate and precipitate, I 
gave up the idea, and even now I dare not think of the 
situation into which I felt myself plunged. Now, properly, 
tur the first time was Schiller torn from my side, now for 
the first time was his fellowship denied me. My artistic 
imagination was forbidden from busying itself with the 
catafalque I intended raising for him, a catafalque which 
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should outlast his burial longer than in the case of the one 
at Messina. Now it was that my imagination turned to 
follow the corpse to the grave which had desolately closed 
in on him. Now for the first time I began to feel his 
dissolution. Intolerable pain seized hold of me, and my 
bodily sufferings secluding me from all company I sank 
into the saddest loneliness. My diary records nothing of 
that time, its blank leaves indicate my blank state, and 
what scraps of news may elsewhere be found only testify 
how I followed current business without further interest, 
and instead of directing it let myself be directed by it. 
In later times how often had I to smile quietly to 
myself when sympathetic friends missed Schiller’s monu- 
ment in Weimar. The thought was always present with 
me how I could have raised the most joyous monument 
in honour of himself and our co-operation. 

The translation of ‘Rameau’s Nephew’ had been sent 
by Schiller to Leipzig. Some manuscript sheets of the 
‘Theory of Colours’ I received back after his death. The 
objections he had entertained to the passages marked 
by him I could explain in his sense, so that his friend- 
ship still exerted itself from the kingdom of the dead, 
while mine was banished among the living. 

_ My solitary activity I now directed to another subject. 
Winckelmann’s letters, which had come into my hands, 
caused me to think of this distinguished long-missed man, 
and to compress into convenient limits all that for many 
years I had been revolving in my head and heart respect- 
ing him. Many friends had been already asked to contri- 
bute to this work. Schiller himself had promised to take 
part in it. 

I may well deem it the providence of a friendly dis- 
posed genius that an especially prized and revered man, 
with whom I had formerly stood only in general relations 
of occasional correspondence and intercourse, now felt 
himself impelled to draw closer the bonds of intimacy 
between us. Professor Wolf of Halle manifested his 
interest in Winckelmann and my efforts towards his com- 
‘“memoration by sending me an essay which was highly 
welcome to me, though he himself declared it to be 
unsatisfactory. As ear'y as March this year he had 
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announced a visit he intended paying us, and all Weimar 
friends gladdened at the prospect of having him again in 
their circle, which alas! he found diminished by one noble 
member—found plunged in deep sadness of heart—when 
on the 30th of May he arrived in our midst, accompanied 
by his daughter, who in all the charms of opening youth 
rivalled the spring itself. I could not but hospitably receive 
the respected man, spending hours highly delightful and 
instructive with him. In confidential relations, each of us 
speaking freely on the subject in which he was most 
interested, the marked difference between our two cha- 
racters soon became apparent. The diversity in the 
present case was of an altogether different character from 
that unlikeness which instead of separating, most inwardly 
united me and Schiller. My realistic could very well 
consociate with Schiller’s ideal tendency. Both tendencies 
detached failing of their goal, they at last entered into 
a vital alliance with each other. 

Wolf on the other hand had devoted his whole life 
to the literary traditions of antiquity, carefully examining 
and comparing them as far as possible in manuscripts and 
editions. His penetrating understanding had so mastered 
the peculiarities of the different authors according to the 
time and place in which they flourished, and so sharpened 
itself in this province, that in the difference of language 
and style of writings he at once detected the difference 
in their spirit and sense, tracing their peculiarities from 
the simple letter and syllable up to rhythmic and prosaic 
euphony, from the simple structure to manifold complexity 
of sentences. 

Was it any wonder, then, that so great a talent disport- 
ing itself with so much certainty in this element, pos- 
sessing an almost magic skill in recognising virtues and 
faults in this sphere, able to assign to every particular 
writing its particular time and place, and so in the 
highest degree realising the past—was it any wonder, 
that such a man should supremely value these master- 
ful accomplishments and deem the results springing 
from them to be alone estimable? In short, from his 
conversations it appeared that he prized that alone as 
historical, alone truly credible, which was or could be 
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proved to have come down to us in writings from olden 
times. 

The Weimar friends, on the other hand, had come by 
another road to a corresponding set of convictions. With 
their passionate attachment to plastic art, they necessarily 
very soon became aware that in this department also the his- 
torical is the only basis of a true judgment, as of practical 
emulation. They had, therefore, accustomed themselves 
always to consider ancient as well as modern art histori- 
cally, carefully surveying its course of development, and 
imagined that from their point of view, likewise, they had 
mastered many a characteristic feature by which time 
and place, master and pupil, originality and imitation, 
predecessor and successor, could be duly discriminated. 

When now in liveliest conversation both modes of 
realising the past were discussed, the Weimar lovers of 
art might well deem themselves at an advantage in 
comparison with the excellent man, seeing they did full 
justice to his studies and talents, sharpened their taste on 
his taste, endeavoured with their intellectual faculty to 
attain toa comphrehension of his intellectual habit, and 
in this way edified and enriched themselves. He, on the 
other hand, denied the admissibility of their procedure, 
and there was no means of convincing him of his par- 
tiality. It is difficult, nay impossible, to excite in a man 
who has not heartily devoted himself to any particular 
study and thereby gradually attained to some familiarity 
with the subject and the power of drawing comparisons 
between it and his own more special branch of culture— 
it is difficult or even impossible to excite in such a man 80 
much as a presentiment of the matter to be appreciated, 
the last appeal having ever in such a case to be addressed 
to faith and confidence. When, now, we very readily 
granted that some speeches of Cicero, for which we had 
the greatest respect, inasmuch as they had been helpful 
to us in building up our little Latin,. were to be regarded 
as patchwork interpolated at a later period and not 
as especial models of eloquence, he, on the other hand, 
would by no means allow that the sculpture handed 
down to us could also trustworthily be disposed of according 
to a certain series in. the order of time. 
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Though, again, we frankly conceded that with respect 
to sculpture much might remain problematic, as even the 
man most deeply versed in writings was for his part also 
unable, at all times, to satisfy himself or others in regard 
to some point in his department, it was not for us for one 
moment to presume to ask of Wolf a reciprocal concession 
on his side, to ask him to admit that our documents had a 
like validity with his, that the sagacity we had attained 
by practice might be of equal value with his! The very 
obstinacy of this conflict, however, yielded us the consider- 
able advantage that all arguments pro and con were 
exhaustively discussed, and that each bent on enlighten- 
ing the other could not fail of himself attaining greater 
clearness and facility in his special province. 

Seeing, however, that the greatest good-will, affection, 
friendship, need of each other, pervaded these discus- 
sions, that both sides during the course of the argument 
saw each before it an infinity of knowledge, of things to 
be known, there reigned throughout the whole time of a 
lengthy co-existence quite an excited gaiety of spirits, 
quite a passionate cheerfulness which tolerated no stagna- 
tion, which found within the same circle ever fresh 
material for entertainment. 

The conversation turning on the older history of art, 
there was, necessarily, often mentioned the name of 
Puipias, who belongs as much to the world as to art- 
history, for what were the world without art? It thus 
happened as a matter of course that reference was made to 
the two colossal heads of the Dioscuri lying in Rudolstadt. 
Our incredulous friend made this the occasion for a trip 
thither, as a proof of his good-will to take sides with us, 
but, as was to be anticipated, without any special success. 
Unfortunately, at that time the two gigantic heads, for which 
hitherto no suitable site could be found, were left standing 
on the bare earth, and all proper contemplation of their 
features being denied, only the fondest connoisseur 
would have been able to recognize their excellence. Being 
well received by the Court there, Wolf enjoyed himself in 
the beautiful country round about, and after a visit to 
Schwarzburg returned in the company of friend Meyer, 
in happy spirits, but as much an unbeliever as ever. 
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The Weimar lovers of art during the stay of this highly- 
prized man much extended their knowledge, and -at the 
same time greatly cleared and vitalized their former intel- 
lectual conquests, while his abundant vivacity in the 
highest degree animated their whole circle. With a 
pressing invitation to us to give hima speedy return visit, 
he went back to Halle in the best humour. 

I had, therefore, the happiest inducement to repair again 
to Lauchstadt, although the theatre did not properly re- 
quire my presence there. Our repertory contained so 
much both good and excellent not yet witnessed there 
that we could adorn many of our bills with the attractive 
words ‘‘ For the first time.” For the sake of lovers of the 
theatre, let me here present the constellation with which 
we then sought to shine in that sphere. As mostly new, 
or at least very popular, there appeared of tragic and 
heroic plays: ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Regulus,’ ‘ Wallenstein,’ ‘ Nathan 
the Wise,’ ‘Gétz von Berlichingen,’ ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ 
‘Johanna von Montfaugon.’ Of comic and sentimental 
pieces: ‘Lorenz Stark,’ ‘Jealousy put to the Blush,’ 
‘Fellow-Culprits,’ ‘ Hussites’ and ‘Page Tricks. Of 
operas: ‘Saalnixe’ (Salon-sprites), ‘Cosa Rara,’ ‘ Fan- 
chon,’ ‘ The Interrupted Sacrifice,’ ‘ Diggers after Hidden 
Treasures,’ ‘Soliman the Second,’ and then, at the close, 
the ‘ Song of the Bell,’ as a prized and worthy commemora- 
tion of the revered Schiller, many obstacles opposing a 
special and formal celebration to his memory. 

During my short stay at Lauchstidt, I had principally 
to arrange things connected with buildings, &c., as also 
to come to some definite understanding with the officials 
there on certain points. This settled, I repaired to Halle, 
where in the house of my friend I met with the most 
hospitable reception. The conversation lately interrupted 
was resumed in a lively manner, and extended on all sides. 
As I here found the man unintermittently at work, in the 
midst of his daily, defined and sometimes compulsory 
labours, there were a thousand occasions which started 
subjects for intellectual conversation, on which oblivious 
of time we would be engaged for the day and half the 
nicht. 

if now I had to admire in him the incarnation of 
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immense knowledge, I was also inquisitive to learn with 
what method and what skill he instructed the youth on 
each particular subject. Thanks to the assistance of his 
daughter, on more than one occasion I was enabled to 
listen to his lectures behind a tapestried door. Every- 
thing I could have expected of him was fulfilled—a free 
discourse springing out of fullness of knowledge, based on” 
the most thorough comprehension and delivered with 
talent and taste. 

That under such relations and in such circumstances I 
gained much benefit is obvious to the dullest, but how 
influential on the rest of my life these few months were 
only the man of understanding will rightly appreciate. 

In another department I had the happiness to be in- 
doctrinated into a far-reaching branch of science. In the 
first days of August, Dr. Gall opened his course of lectures, 
and I joined myself to the many hearers who thronged 
his auditorium. His peculiar doctrine, which now began 
to transpire widely, could not but after some preliminary 
investigation find response in me. I was already 
accustomed to contemplate the brain under the light of 
Comparative Anatomy, a light which revealed to the eye 
itself that the different senses are but off-shoots branching 
from the spinal column, and at first simple and detached 
are to be readily recognised in this relation, though 
gradually their traces (in this connection) become less 
perceptible, till at length the swollen mass wholly con- 
ceals distinction and origin. This organic operation 
repeating itself in all animal systems from below up- 
wards, and ascending from the palpable to the impercep- 
tible, the leading conception of Gall’s doctrine was by no 
means foreign to me: and even should he, as you observed, 
misguided by his sharp-sightedness venture into too 
elaborate detail, all you had to do by way of correction 
was to convert an apparently paradoxical partial applica- 
tion into a more comprehensive general statement. The 
dispositions to murder, robbery and stealth, as also philo- 
progenitiveness, friendship and philanthropy might, for 
example, be comprehended under more general rubrics, 
and in this way certain tendencies very well be associated 
with the preponderance of certain organs. 
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Still, whoever bases his instruction on the general is 
not likely to attract a large number of desirable pupils. 
It is the particular which charms people, and properly too, 
for life is directed to the particular, and very many men 
can get along in a single line without having to strain 
after more than just so much understanding as will assist 
the five senses. 

At the beginning of his lecture he touched on the 
metamorphosis of plants, so that Friend Loder, sitting 
beside me, looked at me with some surprise. In truth, 
however, the only surprise was that, though the lecturer 
must have been sensible of the analogy, he did not recur 
to it, notwithstanding that this idea might well have 
been made a ruling one throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the argument. 

Besides these public, principally craniologic, lectures, he 
in private opened up the construction of the brain itself 
before our eyes, to the enhancement of my interest. For 
the brain, as the basis of the head, is the key of the whole. 
It determines, is not determined by, the skull. The inner 
diploe of the skull is held fast by the brain, and con- 
strained within its due organic limits. On the other hand, 
in the case of sufficient supply of bone-mass, the outer 
lamina seeks to expand to a monstrous size, and inwardly 
to construct so many chambers and compartments. 

Gall’s instruction may well be regarded as the crown of 
Comparative Anatomy. For though he did not deduce his 
doctrine from that source, and proceeded more from without 
inwards, being, too, apparently bent rather on immediate 
instruction than deduction, all his facts were in close con- 
nection with the spinal column, and the hearer was left 
perfectly at liberty to classify them in that connection. 
Gall’s interpretation of the brain was in every way an 
advance on the old traditional exposition, whereby so 
many stories or cuttings of the brain from the top in- 
wards were dubbed with so many names and the thing 
* left alone. The very basis of the brain, the centres of the 
nerves, were only so many topographical distinctions, and 
that was all I could get out of it, so that shortly before a 
‘sight of Vicq p’Azyr’s fine diagrams fairly drove me to 
despair. 
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Dr. Gall was also added to the company which had 
received me in such a friendly way. We therefore saw 
each other every day, almost every hour, and the con- 
versation always revolved within the sphere of his won- 
derful observations. He made jokes about all of us, and 
asserted that in accordance with the structure of my brow 
I could not ope my mouth but out there flew a trope, and 
was every moment catching me in the deed. My whole 
organization, he maintained in all earnest, denoted the 
born popular orator. This gave rise to all manner of 
jests, and I had fain to resign myself to being ranked 
in the same class with Chrysostom. 

All this intellectual activity, joined to social good living, 
might perhaps not have exactly suited my bodily state. 
At all events, I was all-unexpectedly overtaken with the 
paroxysm of a customary disease, which, proceeding from 
the loins, painfully announced itself from time to time by 
morbid symptoms. On this occasion, however, it procured 
me the advantage of a nearer acquaintance with Councillor . 
of Mines ReiL, who, treating me medically, became also 
known to me as a thoughtful, well-disposed, observant 
man. What interest he took in my condition is testified 
by an opinion of my case in his own handwriting, dated 
the 17th September of this year, a document I have 
respectfully preserved among my papers. 

Nor was I destined by my illness to lose Dr. Gall’s 
further course of instruction. He had the politeness to 
bring the apparatus used in each lecture to my room, and 
my sickly state not hindering me from higher speculations 
and observations, he communicated his views to me at 
great length. 

Dr. Gall left for Gittingen. We, however, were 
attracted by the prospect of a singular adventure. Hof- 
rath Berreis,in Helmstidt, an eccentric, problematic man, 
already for many years notorious in many respects, had 
been so often named to me; his neighbourhood, remarkable 
possessions, strange behaviour, and the secret brooding 
over all, so often described to me, that I could not but 
reproach myself with the fact that I had not seen with 
my own eyes, and in personal intercourse endeavoured to 
fathom, in a certain measure at least, this most singular 
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personality, which seemed to point to an earlier transitory 
epoch. Professor Wolf being in the same predicament.in 
this respect with myself, we determined, knowing the man 
was at home, on undertaking a journey to the mysterious 
griffin who presided over extraordinary and scarcely con- 
ceivable treasures. My humourous fellow-traveller readily 
allowed my son, fifteen years old, to take part in this expe- 
dition, an addition which contributed greatly to our social 
entertainment. The able, learned man constantly plying 
the boy with railleries, the lad in turn availed himself of 
the right of self-defence, nay, on occasion would assume 
the offensive. The boundaries prescribed to such warfare 
were, moreover, apt to be transgressed, and the two would 
turn on each other with nudges and boisterous frolics, not 
altogether convenient in a carriage. We drew up at 
Bernburg, where our worthy friend could not forbear 
indulging his tastes for certain purchases and barters, a 
circumstance which the young scapegrace, on the watch 
over all the actions of our fellow-traveller, did not fail to 
turn to the best accountein the way of rough pleasantry. 

The excellent but self-willed man had a decided anti- 
pathy to all toll-gatherers, and even when they exercised 
their rights with all gentleness and forbearance, nay, all 
the more on that account, would express his intolerance of 
them, bringing us sometimes to the verge of disagreeable 
scenes. 

The like aversions and peculiarities preventing us in 
Magdeburg from visiting some meritorious men, I occu- 
pied myself principally with the antiquities of the Cathe- 
dral, in particular the monuments to the dead. I speak 
here of but three bronze ones erected to the memory of 
three archbishops of Magdeburg. Adelbert II., after 
1408, stiff and stark, but carefully done, and to a certain 
extent natural, below life-size; Friedrich, after 1464, 
above life-size, natural and artistic; Ernst, with the year 
1499, an invaluable monument by Peter Vischer, with 
which few are to be compared. In the contemplation of 
these monuments I experienced no end of delight, For 

. him who studies the development of art—its decline, its 
deviations, its return to a right course, the dominance of 
a leading epoch, the influence of individuals—and cul- 
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tivates his eye and sense in that way, there is no conver- 
sation so instructive and entertaining as the silent one 
evoked by a series of such monuments. I wrote down my 
observations, for the sake both of practice in literary deli- 
neation and of remembrance, and am glad to find the leaves 
still among my extant papers. Yet in these hours I should 
like nothing better than that an exact copy were taken 
of these monuments, especially of the splendid Vischer 
one. (Such a copy was, later on, laudably communicated 
to me. 

el, fortification, and, as seen from the ramparts, the 
surrounding country, were viewed with attention and 
interest; in particular, the eye rested long on the large 
group of trees which, at not too great a distance, rose 
venerably to adorn the plain. They overshadowed the 
cloister of Berger, a place which called up many remem- 
brances. There it was where WIELAND, nursing keen, 
youthful, tender feelings, had laid the foundation of higher 
literary culture. There, too, with pious intentions, laboured 
Abt Steinmetz, perhaps one-sidedly, yet honestly and 
vigorously. And much does the world in its impious one- 
sidedness need such springs of light and warmth, if in 
its erring egotism it is not to perish of cold and thirst ! 

In the course of repeated visits to the cathedral, we 
observed a lively Frenchman in clerical dress, conducted 
by the sacristan, hold very loud conversation with his 
companion, while we natives pursued our purposes in 
silence. We learned it was the Appk Grecoire, and 
though I was very desirous to go and introduce myself 
to him, my friend, averse from the Gaul, would not 
consent, and we contented ourselves, while engaged at 
some distance from him, with observing his behaviour 
and overhearing his opinions, which he expressed 
aloud. 

We resumed our journey, and in passing from one 
water-shed to another—my chief interest being geognostic 
—I noticed how the sandstone heights now pointed in the 
direction, not of the Elbe, but of the Weser. Helmstidt 
itself has quite a pleasant situation. There where flows 
a small stream of water the sand is belted down by 
gardens and other agreeable plantations. The traveller 
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who enters this district without the idea of a lively 
_ German university, will be agreeably surprised at finding 
in such a quarter an old establishment of learning of 
limited proportions, where on the basis of an earlier 
cloister-existence academic chairs of a more modern 
type have been planted, where good livings offer a com- 
fortable settlement, where old roomy buildings afford 
sufficient scope for a respectable household, considerable 
libraries and cabinets, and where a quiet activity can 
devote itself all the more assiduously to literary labours 
—a small number of students not demanding that urgent 
_ and uninterrupted course of lectures which only deafens 
us at thronged universities. 

The staff of professors was in every respect consider- 
able. I need only here name Henke, Port, LicHTenstern, 
CrELL, Bruns, and Brepow; every one will at once appre- 
ciate the circle in which we travellers found ourselves. 
Solid learning, free communication, cheerfulness of inter- 
course, maintained by ever new accessions of youth, brisk 
enjoyment in the prosecution of earnest and judicious 
tasks, the co-operation, moreover, of the ladies—the elder 
wives keeping open table, the younger brightening 
everything with their graces, the daughters displaying 
the greatest amiability—all this played so much the one 
into the other, that you fancied it was all the manifold 
totality of one large family. The large rooms them- 
selves of the old-fashioned houses invited numerously 
attended banquets and thronged festivities. 

At one of these gatherings the difference between me 
and my friend came again to light. At the end of a rich 
supper two beautifully-plaited garlands were brought 
forth to crown us. The beautiful girl who set mine on 
my head I thanked with a kiss which was heartily 
returned, and in the vanity of my heart I was glad to 
read in her eyes that my presence so adorned was not 
displeasing to her. My wilful fellow-traveller, however, 
sitting opposite to me, struggled against his vivacious 
patroness, and though under the tugging and flinching 
which ensued the garland was not quite disfigured, the 
dear thing could not but feel in a certain measure ashamed 
not to have got the gift out of her hands. 
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With so much that was charming we might have been 
in danger of forgetting the proper purpose of our visit 
had not Beireis himself animated every gathering with 
his presence. Not tall, ofa good and mobile figure, he looked 
a man in reference to whom the legends of his fighting 
accomplishments might pass tolerably. An incredibly 
high and arched forehead, out of all relation to the fine 
compressed lower parts of the face, indicated peculiar 
intellectual powers, and in so advanced years he could 
boast of a particularly brisk and unaffected activity. 

In company, especially at table, he displayed his 
gallantry in an original style, representing quite freely 
how he had once been the admirer of the mother and 
was now the wooer of the daughter. This oft-repeated 
fable was allowed to pass undisputed, for though nobody 
made any pretensions to his hand, a share in his legacy 
was not deemed so despicable. 

Announced as we were, he offered us every hospitality. 
We declined quarters in his house, but were thankfully 
pleased to spend a large part of the day among his 
remarkable collections. 

A great deal of his former possessions, the name and 
reputation of which were still fresh, we found in the 
most lamentable state. The Vaucansonian automatons 
were utterly paralysed. -In an old garden-house sat the 
flute-player in very unimposing clothes, but his playing 
days were past, and Beireis showed the original barrel- 
organ whose first simple pieces had not satisfied him. 
On the other hand he let us see a second barrel-organ, 
on which he had kept organ-builders for years in his 
house at labour, but which, as they went away too soon, 
was left unfinished; and so the flute-player at the very 
beginning became mute. A duck without feathers stood 
like a skeleton, still devoured the oats briskly enough, 
but had lost its powers of digestion. With all this, how- 
ever, Beireis was by no means put out, but spoke of these 
obsolete, half-wasted things with much complacency, 
‘with an air of much consequence, as if he thought that 
mechanism had since produced nothing new of greater 
importance. 

In a large hall devoted to natural history the remark 
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was repeated that everything self-preserving was kept 
in good order in its place. He showed us a very small 
magnet-stone that carried a great weight, a real phrenite 
from the Cape of the greatest beauty, and other excellent 
specimens of minerals. j 

In the middle of the hall, however, was a closely-packed 
series of stuffed birds, all eaten to pieces by moths, 
feathers and vermin lying heaped up on the stands. 
Pointing this out, he assured us it was a stratagem of 
war he had hit upon. All the moths in the house were 
by this means drawn to this quarter, and the rest of the 
rooms kept clear of the pest. The seven wonders of 
Helmstiidt were next, in due order, displayed to our 
eyes, the Lieberkiihn preparations, as also the Hahn 
calculating machine. Of the former some really wonder- 
ful examples were shown, and by the latter complicate 
problems of different rules worked out. The magic oracle, 
however, was dumb. Beireis had taken oath never again 
to wind up the obedient clock, which at his command, 
though he stood at a distance from it, now stopped and 
now went on. An officer for relating such marvels having 
been given the lie was killed in a duel, and since then he 
had firmly regolved never again to expose his admirers 
to such danger nor be the occasion for unbelievers per- | 
petrating such rash outrages. : 

After what has been related above a few additional 
remarks may not be out of place. LBeireis, born in the 
year 1730, felt himself as a man of parts capable of a 
wide comprehensive knowledge and qualified to attain 
proficiency in many branches. Following the impulses 
of the time, he cultivated himself as polyhistor, next 
devoted his energies to medicine, but having the happiest 
all-retentive memory, he presumed, as he well might, to 
a familiar acquaintance with all faculties and to the 
ability to fill any chair with honour. His signature in 
my son’s album, runs thus: “ GoporrEDuS CHRISTOPHORUS 
Berreis, Primarius Professor, Medicine, Chemice, Chi- 
rurgiz, Pharmaceutices, Physices, Botanices, et reliquee 
Historie naturalis: Helmstadii d. xvi. Augusti a. 
MPCCCV.” 

From the above it will appear that his natural his- 
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torical collections might have been judiciously made, but 
that those which he most prized were mere curiosities 
fitted to excite attention and admiration only on account 
of the high price at which they had been procured, it 
being particularly impressed on the visitor that at their 
sale emperors and kings had been outbidden. 

In any case_he must have had considerable sums of 
money at his command, Then, as one could easily see, he 
had been as careful to await a favourable time for such 
purchases,-as to sbow himself, perhaps more than others 
in the light of a solvent man. The subjects above 
specified he displayed minutely, no doubt with interest and 
complacency, but his joy in them seemed to a certain ex- 
tent only historical. In showing his pictures, however, his 
most recent fancy—a field on which he had entered with- 
out the slightest preparation—he bored you incessantly 
with his passionate eloquence. It was incomprehensible 
how completely he had been gulled, or how he attempted 
to gull us. We were treated in particular to certain 
pet curiosities. Here was a ‘Christ,’ at the sight of 
which a Gottingen professor had burst into a flood of 
tears. There again on the table of the disciples at 
Emmaus was a loaf, in truth naturally enough painted, 
but at which an English dog had been seen to bark. 
There, too, was the image of a saint wondrously saved 
from a fire—and such like. 

His way of showing the pictures was strange enough, 
and seemed to a certain extent calculated. Instead of 
having them hung in enjoyable order beside each other 
on the clear, broad walls of his upper rooms, they lay 
piled above one another along the walls round his great 
canopy-bedstead, in his sleeping chamber, whence, refusing 
all assistance, he fetched them and whither he replaced 
them himself. Some were left in the room ranged round 
the spectators, and being always pressed closer on their ' 
attention, the patience of our fellow-traveller at length 
suddenly gave way, causing his retirement. 

This was a real relief, for such torments are more 
easily endured alone than in the company of a friend of 
insight, from whom if not from the other side as well 
you are every moment in dread of an explosion. 
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And Beirvis went fairly beyond all bounds in his impo- 
sitions on his guests. He had three pieces in the first, 
second and last style by the most renowned artists. As 
he presented and described them, the utmost power of 
face at the command of man scarcely sufficed to enable 
one to maintain his gravity. The scene was ridiculous 
and aggravating, insulting and lunatic. 

The first apprentice-trials of a RapuHarL, Titian, 
Carracci, CorREGIO, DomENICcHINO, GuIpo, and who not? 
were nothing more nor less than feeble pictures and 
even copies of pictures by second-rate artists. Beireis 
now begged of you to exercise indulgence towards such 
beginnings, then he proceeded to laud and admire the 
extraordinary progress shown in the later works. Among 
those said to be of the second epoch you founda good deal 
that was meritorious, but in point of talent and time a 
whole world removed from the names assigned to them. 
The same was the case with the last series, in respect of 
which, too, Beireis expatiated complacently in empty 
phrases such as pretentious ignoramuses make use of. 

In proof of the genuineness of such and other pictures 
ne produced the auction catalogues, and prided himself on 
the printed laudation of each number bought by him. 
No doubt among them were some veritable though 
«strongly restored originals. In short, anything like 
criticism on the part of this otherwise valuable and 
worthy man was quite out of the question. 

It must be said, too, that if most of the time you had to 
exercise all possible patience and. forbearance you were 
yet occasionally consoled and rewarded by the sight of 
excellent pictures. ° 

Invaluable seemed to me ALBrecHT DUrer’s portrait, 
painted by himself, with the year 1493 attached to it, 
consequently in his 22nd year; half life size; a bust ; 
two hands; the elbows cut off; a purple-red cap with 
short, pointed embroidery ; the neck bare down to beneath 
the collar-bone; shirt having embroidered front; the 
plaits of the sleeves bound beneath with purple-red 
ribbons; a blue-gray loose coat edged with yellow lace 
—dressed, altogether, quite daintily in the style of a 
fine youth; in his hand, significantly, a blue-blossoming 
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eringium, in German, Mannstreue (man’s fidelity); an 
earnest youthful face; sprouting beard about the mouth 
and chin—the whole splendidly drawn, rich and innocent, 
harmonious in its parts, although painted with a very 
thin colour which in some places had shrunk together. 

This praiseworthy, altogether invaluable picture painted 
on a thin board, which a true lover of art would have set 
in a golden frame and protected in the most handsome 
case, he left without any frame, without any care for its 
preservation. Every moment in danger of splitting, it 
was fetched forth with less precaution than was taken 
with every other picture, set up for inspection and then 
put aside, while the guest’s entreaties that such a jewel 
should be carefully guarded were treated with indifference. 
Like Hofrath Biittner he seemed to take a wilful pleasure 
in regular disorder. 

I must further note a happy free picture by Rusens, 
somewhat long, not too large, in the manner in which he 
liked to execute such sketches. A huckstress sitting in 
the fulness of a well-supplied vegetable store ; cabbages 
and salad of all kinds, roots, onions of all colours and 
shapes. She is just engaged in a bargain with a stately 
burgess’s wife whose comfortable dignity forms a very 
pretty contrast with the quietly proffering character of 
the woman selling her wares, behind whom a boy about to 
steal some fruit is threatened by an unexpected slap from 
her maid. On the other side is seen the respectable 
burgess’s wife’s maid standing behind her mistress, carry- 
ing a shapely basket already in part supplied with 
market provisions. She, too, is not idle. Her eye is 
directed towards a stripling whose finger-signs she seems 
to reply to by a friendly look. Scarcely anything was 
ever better in conception or more masterly in execution, and 
had we not determined on closing our annual exhibitions 
we should have given out this subject as already described 
for our prize-theme, in order to find out who were the 
artists who, yet uninfected by the prevailing false taste 
ue gold grounds, sympathised heartily with fresh robust 
ife. 

At the dissolution of the cloisters, Beireis had succeeded 
in getting more than one considerable picture illustrative 
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of the history of art. I regarded them with interest, and 
noted down many things in my pocket-book, where I find 
that besides the first above described all the others might 
belong to the fifteenth or perhaps the sixteenth century. 
For a more precise appreciation my knowledge was not 
thorough enough, and in the case of some, if I might have 
been able to hit nearer the mark, our whimsical collector 
constantly dunning into me his fantastic dates and names 
served always to confuse me. 

For in his possessions as in his person he was once 
for all eccentricity incarnate. The first Byzantine piece, 
he let you know, belonged to the fourth century. Then 
he showed you an uninterrupted series dating from 
the fifth, extending through the sixth, and so on down to 
the fifteenth century. All this he told you with such an 
assurance and conviction as was fit to turn your head. 
When palpable nonsense is confidentially communicated to 
you as self-evident truths, you find yourself in a dilemma 
in which you can neither believe in your own self-deception 
on the one hand, nor in the possibility of such brazen-faced 
effrontery on the other. 

Such inspections and contemplations were very agree- 
ably interrupted by festivities. Here the odd man 
continued to play his youthful part with all comfort to 
himself. He joked with the mothers as though they were 
old flames of his, with -the daughters as though he were 
about to offer them his hand. Nor did any one take, the 
least offence at these displays of his gallantry. Even the 
talented men of the company treated his follies with some 
degree of indulgence, and it was evident that his house, 
his treasures in nature and art, his money and funds, his 
wealth real or boastingly exaggerated imposed on many, 
and that the respect for his merits was strained to extend 
to respect also for his whimsicalities. 

In truth nobody was more shrewd and expert than 
he in creating the instinct of legacy-hunting. Nay it 
seemed to be his aim to procure himself in this way a 
fictitious family and the un-pious piety of a number of 
people towards himself. 

In his bed-room there hung the picture of a young 
man; a picture like hundreds of others, nothing distin- 
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guished either in the way of attraction or repulsion. 
This picture he usually let his guests see, lamenting at 
the same time how this young man, on whom he had 
expended much, to whom he had intended leaving his 
whole fortune, had proved unfaithful and ungrateful to 
him, that he had been obliged to turn him off, and was 
now in vain looking about for a second person with whom 
he might enter into a like but more fortunate relation- 
ship. 

There was no doubt some roguish feeling at the bottom 
of this representation. For as in looking over a lottery 
programme each one thinks of himself as the winner of 
the big prize, so to each hearer of Beireis’s mournful tale 
a star of hope seemed, at least for the moment, to rise in 
the firmament. Even prudent men I have seen for some 
time allured by this ignis fatuus, 

The greatest part of the day we spent with him, and 
in the evening he treated us on Chinese porcelain and 
silver to rich sheep’s milk, which he praised and pressed 
on us as highly healthy nourishment. Once you had 
accustomed yourself to the taste of this uncommon dish, 
it cannot be denied but you began to like it well enough, 
and could admit its claim to be considered wholesome. 

We next had a view of his older collections, to the 
happy accumulation of which historical knowledge suf- 
ficed without the addition of taste. He had made a most 
complete collection of the gold coins of Roman Emperors 
and their families, the authenticity of which he made 
haste to prove by the catalogues of the Paris and Gotha 
Cabinets, demonstrating at the same time his superiority 
over them in this respect by their failing to possess 
eertain specimens which he had acquired. What however 
you had most to admire in his collection was the perfection 
of the impressions, which appeared as distinct as if fresh 
from the mint. An observation to this effeet he was well 
pleased to hear, and assured you he had one after the 
other exchanged the single pieces, till with heavy 
sacrifices he had obtained the best specimens, in the 
acquisition of which, however, in spite of the sacrifices, he 
deemed himself a lucky man. 

The busy possessor bringing forth new drawers for our 
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contemplation from a neighbouring press, we were at 
once transported into another time and place. Very 
beautiful silver coins of Greek cities were spread before 
us, which having been kept sufficiently long in a damp, 
close air, their well-preserved impressions showed a bluish 
tinge. There was just as little want of rose-nobles, 
older papal coins, bracteated medals, enticing satyric seals, 
and what-of extraordinary was to be expected in such a 
large antique collection. 

lt was not to be denied that in this department he was 
well-informed and in a certain sense a connoisseur. In 
earlier years he had published a little treatise on the method 
of distinguishing genuine from false coins. Nevertheless in 
this, as in other things, he seems to have indulged himself 
in a“ little arbitrariness. He obstinately maintained in 
triumph over all medal-experts that the golden Lysimachs 
were entirely false, and therefore treated with the utmost 
contempt a few fine specimens lying before us. We let this 
as so much else pass, and turned for delight and instruc- 
tion to the really extraordinary treasures open to our view. 

Amid all these curiosities, the ample time Beireis 
devoted to our amusement was ever now and again inter- 
rupted by his medical labours. Now he would return 
early in the morning from the country, where he had 
gone to attend some peasant’s wife in being delivered of a 
child, now he was engaged and prevented from keeping 
us company by some grave consultation. 

In explanation of the fact that he was always ready day 
and night for business of this kind, and always in a 
position to appear with like outward dignity, he called 
our attention to the mode in which he kept his hair. He 
wore hanging locks, rather long, fastened with pins, fast 
glued over both ears; the front of the head was adorned 
with a ¢oupet; all firm, smooth and strongly powdered. 
In this way, he said, he had his hair trimmed every 
evening, going to bed with his hair firmly done up, 
and whatever hour he might be called to a patient, 
he could ever appear in the the same becoming state as 
when going to company. And in truth on all occasions 
he was ever pranked in his light blue-grey complete dress, 
in black stockings and shoes with large buckles. 
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In the whole course of these lively conversations and 
uninterrupted diversions, he had yet put forward little 
that was incredible. Later on, however, he could not quite 
omit gradually communicating to us the litany of his 
legends.’ One day, while he was treating us toa really 
well-furnished table, the sight of a plentiful dish of 
particularly large crabs much excited our curiosity, the 
country round about being so very poor in streams and 
waters. In answer to our inquiries, he assured us that his 
fish-press was at no time permitted to be without a supply 
of these creatures; he owed so much to them; he deemed 
them not only a fine treat for guests, but so beneficial 
to health that he had them always about him as a most 
efficacious medicine in extreme cases. He now passed to 
some mysterious communications. He spoke of totdl ex- 
haustion induced by highly important but also highly 
dangerous work performed in the endeavour to master the 
most difficult process of the highest science. In such a 
state he lay all unconscious, in the last throes, past all 
hope, when a young scholar and attendant heartily 
attached to him, impelled by an instinct like inspiration, 
brought a dish of large boiled crabs to his lord and master, 
urging him to eat sufficiently of them. He was thereby 
marvellously restored to life and has ever since cherished 
great reverence for such a dish. 

Waggish friends asserted that Beireis had on occasion 
given some people to understand that by means of the 
“universal”! he knew how to transfotm may-bugs into 
young crabs, which then, by means of a particular 
spagyrian food, he contrived to fatten to a remarkable 
size. We of course deemed this a legend invented in the 
spirit and taste of the old wonder-worker, like so many 
more imputed to him, and which (as jugglers and other 
thaumaturgists also find advisable) he was by no means 
disposed to explode. 

Hofrath Beireis had a well-established reputation as 
physician in the whole district, having also, as their 
family-doctor, a welcome reception in the house of Count 
Ve._THEIM at Ha-bke, to which, therefore, he at once 
declared himself ready to introduce us. Having sent 
in our names we 2ntered. Stately farm buildings formed 
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a spacious court in front of the high ard somewhat antique 
castle. The Count bade us welcome, and was glad to make 
in me the acquaintance of his father’s old friend ; for with 
his father we had through the medium of others been in 
correspondence for several years in the study of mining, 
though it was mainly with a view to the explanation of 
problematic passages in old authors that the father culti- 
vated a knowlege of nature. If in this study he might be 
accused of temerity, no one could yet deny him the posses- 
sion of remarkable acumen. 

Facing the garden, the somewhat old, ornate, respectable 
castle had a particularly fine situation, Stepping frum it 
you at once entered on smooth, fair levels girdled in by 
hills of soft ascent shadowy with bushes and trees. 
Convenient roads next conducted you to cheerful views 
of neighbouring heights, and your eye gradually took in 
‘the wide sweep of the domain, resting in particular on the 
well-stocked woods. Fifty years before the grandfather 
had given himself earnestly to the cultivation of forests, 
endeavouring also to naturalise North American growths 
in the German soil. We were now guided to a well-stocked 
wood of Weymouth pines, grown respectably strong and 
tall, within whose confines, as so often before in the 
Thiiringian woods, stretched on the moss we enjoyed a 
good breakfast, delighting our eyes, too, on the regular 
arrangement of the plantation. For this ancestral forest 
yet showed the style of the first planting, the trees 
disposed in rows all grouping themselves into squares. 
In the same way in each division of the forest, in each 
species of tree, the intention of the provident grandsire 
could be quite distinctly read. 

The young countess, just near her confinement, remained, 
unfortunately, invisible, denying us the personal testimony, 
we should have been so glad to have had, of her celebrated 
beauty. With her mother, however, a widowed Frau von 
Lauterbach from Frankfort-on-the-Main, we enjoyed agree- 
able conversation on the family relations of the old free 
town. 

The best entertainment, the most graceful intercourse, 
instructive conversation, in which gradually, point after 
point, the advantages of so large an estate came more 
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distinctly to view, especially in the present case, where so 
much was done for the tenantry and dependents; all this 
evoked the silent wish to continue our stay there for some 
time longer, a wish which, unexpectedly, was met by a 
kind pressing invitation to that effect. Our dear fellow- 
traveller, however, the excellent Wolf, who found here no 
incitement in his pursuit, and was therefore soon violently 
overtaken by his customary impatience, demanded a re- 
turn to Helmstidt with such urgency, that we were 
obliged to determine on parting from so agreeable a circle. 
It was destined, however, that at our parting a mutual 
relation should be formed. The friendly host, out of his 
fossil treasures, was pleased to honour my son with the 
gift of a costly encrinite, and we were afraid we should 
be unable to do any equal politeness by way of return, 
when a problem connected with forests turned up for dis- 
cussion. In Ettersburg, near Weimar, namely, according 
to the information of a popular journal, a beech-tree had 
been found, which in size and other qualities evidently 
approached the oak. The Count, with his hereditary bias 
towards arboriculture, wished some twigs of it, and what- 
ever else might contribute to.a more precise knowledge 
of the tree, to be sent to him; particularly, however, if 
possible, some living plants. In the sequel we were so 
happy as to procure him the gratification of his wishes and 
ourselves the fulfilment of our promise, having the pleasure 
of sending him living offshoots from the tree, and years 
later of hearing the glad news of their thriving. 

On the way back, as on the way thither, we had a 
great deal to hear respecting the great achievements of 
the old enchanter who conducted us. We now learnt from 
his own mouth what had already been narrated to us 
concerning his earlier days. Critically regarded, how- 
ever, there was a perceptible monotony in the legend of 
this saint. As a boy, bold determination; as a scholar, 
headlong self-defence ; academic quarrels, expertness in 
the use of the rapier, artistic skill in riding, and other 
bodily accomplishments. Courage and skill, strength and 
endurance; constancy, and love of enterprise—all that lay 
behind him in the obscure past. Three years’ travels also 
lay veiled in mystery, and many other things hovered 
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indefinitely in his communications, and still more cloudy 
did they appear when you began to sift them. 

Seeing, however, that the striking sensible result of his 
course of life was an apparently immeasurable accumula- 
tion of preciosities and incalculable wealth, he had no 
want of believers or adorers. Such preciosities and 
wealth are a species of house-gods, towards which the 
crowd devoutly and eagerly bend their eyes. When, 
now, such acquisitions are not hereditary and of obvious 
derivation, people in their obscurity regarding them are 
ready to admit any kind of wonder in association with 
them, and to leave the possessor to picture his fabulous 
existence in any colours he pleases. For a mass of coined 
gold and silver is a reality which imparts respectability 
and importance even toa lie; people let the lie pass and 
fall to envy the hoards of money. 

The possible or probable means by which Beireis 
attained to such possessions are unanimously and simply 
accounted for. He is said to have invented a colour to 
take the place of cochineal, and to have communicated 
to the heads of factories more advantageous processes of 
fermentation than were till then known. The man 
conversant with the history of chemistry will judge 
whether in the latter half of the last century receipts of 
that kind could be smuggled about, and will know how 
far they have in modern times become matter of public 
and universal knowledge. May not Beireis, for example, 
have perhaps come to an early knowledge of the im- 
provement of madder? 

But over and above all this, the moral element in which 
and on which he worked must be borne in mind, I mean 
the time, its peculiar sense, its peculiar wants. The com- 
munication between citizens of the world was not then 
so swift as at present. Any one living in a remote 
place like Swedenborg, or in a small university like 
Beireis, had always the best opportunity of wrapping 
himself up in a mysterious obscurity, invoking spirits and. 
labouring at the philosopher’s stone. Have we not in 
modern times seen how Cagliostro, sweeping swiftly across 
large spaces, could now in the south, now in the north, 
now in the west, carry on his juggleries, and everywhere 
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find adherents? Is it then too much to say that a certain 
superstitious belief in demoniac men never dies out, so 
that at all times a place is to be found where the proble- 
matic true, for which in theory alone we have respect, 
may most conveniently in practice associate with a lie? 

The agreeable company in Helmstiidt detained us longer 
than we had intended. In every sense Hofrath Beireis 
showed himself kindly disposed and communicative, yet 
his chief treasure, the diamond, he had not yet spoken 
of, much less shown us. None of the Helmstidt academic 
people had seen it, and an oft-repeated fable that this 
invaluable treasure was. not in the place served, as we 
heard, to excuse him from showing it even to strangers. 
In seeming confidence, he was accustomed to relate that 
he had made up twelve sealed packets completely alike, 
in one of which was the precious stone. ‘These twelve 
packets, now, he distributed among friends at a distance, 
each of whom fancies he has the treasure. He himself 
alone, however, knows where it is. We were therefore 
afraid that to our inquiry also he would likewise deny 
possession of the wonder of nature. Happily, however, 
shortly before we departed, the following happened : 

One morning he showed us, ina volume of ‘ 'Tournefort’s 
Journey, the picture of certain natural diamonds, which 
in the form of an egg, with partial deviation into the 
shape of a kidney and nipple, had been found among the 
treasures of the Indians. Having now well impressed on 
ug this shape, he produced from the right pocket of his 
trousers the important production of nature. About the 
size of a modern goose-egg, it was perfectly clear and 
transparent, yet without any trace of its having been 
polished. On its side was seen a faint knob, a kidney- 
like outgrowth, giving the stone a complete resemblance 
to the diagrams above referred to. 

With his usual composure he made some ambiguous 
experiments by way. of testing its genuineness as a 
diamond. On its being moderately rubbed the stone 
attracted paper-clippings, and the English file seemed in 
no way to affect it. Still he went cursorily over these 
proofs, and related the oft-repeated story, how he had 
tried the stone under a muffle, and how in his admiration 
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at the splended spectacle of the developing flame, he had 
forgotten to subdue and extinguish the fire, thus in a 
short time depreciating the value of his stone by over a 
million thalers. He nevertheless accounted himself happy 
in having seen an illumination denied to the sight of 
emperors and kings. 

While he was thus expatiating over this theme, mindful 
of chromatic tests I held up the wonderful egg right 
before my eyes in order to take note of the horizontal 
window-bars, but found the colour boundaries not broader 
than in the case of a mountain crystal. I was therefore 
for the future justified in entertaining some doubts as to 
the genuineness of the celebrated treasure. Our stay was 
accordingly quite appropriately crowned by an exhibition 
of the most extravagant rodomontade on the part of our 
whimsical friend. 

In the course of joyous confidential intercourse at 
Helmstidt, in which the peculialities of Beireis formed 
the principal topic of conversation, another whimsical 
character, a nobleman, was several times mentioned. His 
seat lying not far off the road we should take, on our 
return-journey by way of Halberstadt, it was suggested 
that we might also pay him a visit, and so extend our 
knowledge of eccentric men. We were all the more 
readily disposed for such an expedition that the gay- 
tempered, ingenious Provost HENKE volunteered to accom- 
pany us thither, an addition which seemed to guarantee 
that in any case we should be safely tided over any 
rudeness or incivilities that might be offered us by the 
notorious man. 

We, therefore, all four got into our carriage, Provost 
Henke, with a long white clay-pipe, with which alone 
he could enjoy a smoke, and which, as he assured us, 
he could carry uninjured in a carriage through long 
journeys. 

In lively and instructive conversation we sped over the 
way, and at length reached the estate of the man known 
far and wide by the name of the Map Hacen, settled like 
a species of dangerous cyclops on a fair property. The 
reception we met was itself characteristic enough. He 
drew our attention to the sign-board of his new-built inn, 
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hanging to solid smith-work, a sign-board to serve for 
attracting guests. To our surprise, however, we here 
saw executed by no unskilful artist, a picture the coun- 
terpart of the one on that sign-board in reference to 
which the ‘Traveller to the South of France’ expatiates 
so circumstantially. Here, too, was seen an inn bearing 
‘a representation of the doubtful sign, and spectators 
standing around it. 

Such a reception inspired in us no doubt the worst fore- 
bodings, and I was all the more on my heed that it just 
occurred to me how our new worthy friends at Helmstadt 
might have contrived this adventure for us in order that 
after the noble drama in which we had there played part 
they might entrap us as actors in a sorry satyrical farce, 
and enjoy the fun of seeing us hoaxed. 

I scared away the suspicion, however, as soon as we trod 
the perfectly respectable-looking courtyard. The farm 
buildings were in the best condition, and the courts in 
proper order, though without a trace of any esthetic ten- 
dency. The master’s occasional treatment of his dependents 
could not be styled otherwise than harsh and rough, though 
a seasoning of good humour perceptible in it made it the 
more endurable. The good people, too, seemed accustomed 
to his manner, and followed their duties in all quietness, as 
though he had addressed them in the blandest terms. 

In the large, clean, bright dining-room we found the 
mistress of the house, a slim, well-formed lady, who, how- 
ever, the picture of mute suffering, seemed to take interest 
in nothing, thus at once betraying to us the heavy troubles 
she had to bear. There’ were, furthermore, two children ; 
a Prussian ensign on furlough, and a daughter from the 
Brunswick boarding-school on a visit, neither of them yet 
twenty, mute like the mother, and gazing with an air 
of stupefaction when her looks betokened manifold sorrow : 

The conversation at once assumed a certain brusque 
soldierly tone, the burgundy got from Brunswick was 
really excellent; the mistress, by her well-served and 
well-appointed table, did the honours of the house. So 
far, then, all was quite tolerable, only you could not look 
much about you without becoming aware of the faun-ear 
which made itself conspicuous all through the household 
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management of a well-to-do country gentleman. In the 
corners of the room stood clean-kept casts of Apollo and 
other statues. Strange, however, it was to see how he 
dressed them. He stuck on them cuffs he had taken off, 
and which he thought helped, like fig-leaves, to adapt 
them to good society. Such a sight wakened no little 
apprehension in me, it being certain that one bad taste 
implies another, as in point of fact was also verified here. 
The conversation was still conducted, on our side at least, 
with some degree of propriety, yet in the presence of 
adolescent children it was not altogether becoming. When, 
however, in the course of tiie dessert the children had 
been sent away, our eccentric host stood solemnly up 
and removed the cuffs from the statues, by way of signi- 
fying that now it was time to allow oneself a little more 
latitude and freedom in his behaviour. We contrived, 
by a pleasantry, to procure our hostess, truly worthy of 
commiseration, furlough as well, for we suspected what 
out host might be driving at, when he set before us a yet 
better burgundy, from which we did not show ourselves 
averse. This, however, did not hinder us, when the dinner 
was finished, from proposing a walk, a gratification our host 
would concede to none of his guests till he had first visited 
a particular place of convenience. This place was of 
course common to the whole house. In a clean closet was 
found a cushioned easy-chair, and to induce a longer stay 
there you saw a manifold medley of lively engravings 
stuck all round, of satiric, scurrilous, indecent contents, 
facetious enough. These examples will suffice to depict 
the situation in which we found ourselves placed. ‘The 
night setting in, he compelled his distressed wife to sing 
some songs of her own choice, in accompaniment to the 
harpsichord, which, being well executed, gave us some 
real pleasure. At last, however, he could not refrain 
from expressing his disgust at such insipid songs, and 
demanding something with more life in it, whereupon the 
lady was compelled to accompany with the harpsichord a 
highly inappropriate and absurd strophe. Indignant at 
this repulsive scene, and inspired by the burgundy, I now 
felt the time was come for me to show my paces, and give 
a specimen or two of the mad escapades with which in 
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the wantonness of youthful spirits I was wont to indulge 
myself. 

After he had at my request several times repeated the 
detestable strophe, I assured him the poem was excellent, 
only he must endeavour, by skilful execution, to do justice 
to its precious contents, nay, even to enhance their value 
by due expression. Now the talk revolved first about 
forte and piano, then about the finer shadings and accents, 
till in the end the antithesis of lisping and shouting came 
to be discussed. Under all this folly, however, was hidden 
some germ of instruction, while I imposed on him a mul- 
titude of requisitions, which he seemed to dispose of as an 
ingeniously quaint man. Yet he sometimes tried to inter- 
rupt this pile of demands heaped on him by filling up our 
glasses with burgundy and offering us cake. Our Wolf, 
bored to death, had already retired. Abbot Henke walked 
up and down with his long clay pipe, and watching his 
opportunity, emptied the glasses of burgundy forced on 
him out of the window, awaiting with the greatest com- 
posure the close of all this nonsense. Nor did it come 
soon, for there was no end in my demands for arch 
expression on the part of my humourously learned pupil. 
At last, towards midnight, I rejected as naught all that 
he had yet achieved. He had only learned his lesson by 
rote, I said, and that was worth nothing. He must now, 
out of his own head, discover the true, which had remained 
hitherto concealed, and thereby, as an original, compete 
with poet and musician. 

He was clever enough to catch some inkling of the fact 
that under all these follies a certain sense was hidden, 
nay, he seemed to find pleasure in such wanton abuse of 
really respectable doctrines. He had meanwhile, how- 
ever, grown tired, and so to say mellow, and when I at 
last concluded that he must now seek repose, and await 
what light a dream might pay bring him, he readily 
yielded and let us go to bed. 

The next morning we were all early astir and ready 
for our departure. At breakfast things passed in quite a 
human manner. It appeared as though he were not willing 
we should go away with wholly unfavourable notions of 
him, As land-councillor, he could give very pertinent, 
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though in his own way quaint, account of the condition 
and the affairs of the province. We parted in a friendly 
spirit, and could not enough thank our companion, who 
returned to Helmstiidt with unbroken pipe, for his kind- 
ness in conducting us on this doubtful adventure. 

Entirely peaceful and rational, on the other hand, was 
a lengthy stay we made at Halberstadt. Guim had 
now some years ago gone over to the company of his 
earliest friends. A visit I had long ago paid. him had left 
but a faint ‘mpression behind, the tumultuous, diversified 
life following on that visit having nearly blotted out of 
my memory the peculiarities of his person and circum- 
stances. Nor could I then, as later on, ever succeed in 
knitting a relationship to him. His labours, however, 
had never been foreign to me. I heard much of him 
through Wieland and Herder, with whom he always 
remained in correspondence and vital connection. 

On this occasion we were very kindly received into his 
dwelling by Herr Korte. The house indicated clean well- 
to-doness, peaceful life, quiet, social comfort. His past 
achievements we celebrated in the works he had left be- 
hind him; much was related of him, a great deal shown 
to us, and Herr Korte promised, by a complete biography 
and an edition of his correspondence, to furnish every man 
with material sufficient to recall to his consciousness in 
his own way such a remarkable individual. 

By his poems Gleim appealed most immediately to the 
general German character, discovering himself as an emi- 
nently loving and loveable man. Technically his poetry 
is rythmic, not melodious. He, therefore, for the most part, 
makes use of the freer metres. His productions, now in 
the form of verse and rhyme, now of letter and treatise, 
convey the impression of a kindly-disposed common-sense 
working within conscientious limits. 

More than by anything else, however, we were attracted 
by his temple of friendship, a collection of portraits of 
persons with whom he was associated in older and more 
recent times. It afforded a beautiful testimony to his 
appreciation of his contemporaries, and gave us an agree- 
able recapitulation of so many distinguished figures, a 
recollection of the noteworthy spirits they represented, 
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of their relations to each other and to’ the valued man 
who gathered most of them for a time around himself, and 
was careful to retain, at least by picture, about him the 
departing and the absent. In such contemplation, how- 
ever, many a grave consideration was forced on you. 
Among all these poets and men of letters, numbering 
over a hundred, was not one single musician or composer. 
What, should the venerable old man who, as far as his 
word was concerned, lived and breathed apparently only 
in song, have no feeling of song in the peculiar sense? of 
the art of music, the true element, at once the origin and 
fruition of all poetry ? 

If now you tried to gather up into one conception all 
your sentiments in reference to the noble man, you might 
say the basis of his character was a passionate benevo- 
lence, which, both by word and deed, he endeavoured to 
make good and effective. Inspiring encouragement by 
speech and writing, diffusing abroad the general pure 
feeling of humanity, he approved himself a friend of every 
man, helpful to the needy, full of furtherance in particular 
to necessitous youth. In him, as a good householder, 
beneficence appears to be the one fond fancy on which he 
spends his superfluity. The most he gives is out of his 
own resources, seldom, and only in later years, did he 
make use of his name and reputation to acquire some in- 
fluence for the furtherance of his projects with kings and 
ministers, and this without any great success. He is 
treated with honour, his active exertions tolerated and 
praised, a helping hand, too, reached out to him, but 
usually some scruples are entertained about joining heartily 
in his purposes. 

On the whole, he must be allowed to have in every 
respect the most emphatic burgess-like mind. As man, 
he stands on his own feet, performing the duties of a con- 
siderable public office, and for the rest shows himself a 
patriot towards town, province, and kingdom, a genuine 
liberal towards the German Fatherland and the world. 
Everything revolutionary, on the other hand, that discloses 
itself in his later years is highly hateful to him, as was 
everything which at an earlier period set itself in hostility 
to Prussia’s great king and his realm. 
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Further, while every religion should promote the pure, 
peaceful intercourse of men among each other, (but the 
Christian evangelical religion is specially qualified to effect 
this end,) Gleim innately, by a necessity of his nature, 
practising the natural religion of the upright man, could 
acknowledge himself as the most orthodox of men, and in 
the hereditary confession, as in the simple established 
cultus of the Protestant Church, find ample satisfaction for 
his wants. 

After calling up these lively representations of the 
departed man, we were destined to see an image of him in 
the person of his dying niece, whom we greeted on her 
sick-bed. Under the name of Gleminde she had for many 
years been the ornament of a poetic circle. Her graceful 
though sickly frame harmonised finely with the great 
purity of her surroundings, and we conversed with her on 
the good, by-gone days ever associated in her mind with 
the life and labours of her excellent uncle. 

At length, to close our pilgrimage in an earnest and 
-worthy manner, we entered the garden, and went round 
the grave of the noble old man, to whom, after many years’ 
sufferings and sorrows, activity and endurance, it was 
granted to rest in the spot dear to his affections, surrounded 
by monuments of friends. 

We repeatedly visited the desolate damp aisles of the 
cathedral. Though deprived of its former religious life, 
it yet stood unshaken in its original dignity. Such 
buildings have in them something peculiarly attractive. 
They bring home to us solid though sombre states of exist- 

ence, and it being sometimes grateful to our spirits to wrap 
ourselves in the semi-obscurity of the past, we welcome the 
shudder and foreboding that close in on us bodily, mate- 
rially, spiritually, affecting our feelings, imagination and 
disposition, and so moulding us into a moral, poetic and 
religious mood. 

The Spiegelberge, heights overgrown with green bushes, 
outspurs of the neighbouring Harz, now through the 
strangest formations become an arena for hateful crea- 
tures, as though an accursed company returning from 
Blocksberg had, by God’s unfathomable decree, here 
become petrified. At the foot of the ascent 2 huge 
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vat serves as bridal salon for an abominable race of 
dwarfs, thence through all walks of the grounds lurk 
monsters of every kind, so that the malformation-loving 
Pretorius might here see completely realised his Mundus 
Anthropodemicus. an 

The thought was here forced on you how necessary it 1s 
in education not to neglect imagination, but to regulate 
it, to awaken in it by the early presentation of noble 
pictures the love of the beautiful, the need of the excellent. 
Of what use is it to bridle sensuousness, to cultivate the 
understanding, to secure reason her sovereignty? Ima- 
gination lurks in the man as his deadliest enemy; by 
nature she has an irresistible impulse towards the absurd, 
an impulse which operates powerfully even in cultivated 
men, and, to the contempt of all culture, displays in the 
midst of the most becoming circles the inherited savagery 
which takes pleasure in caricatures. 

Of the rest of my return-journey I need speak only in 
hasty touches. We visited the Bodethal and the long- 
known Hammer. Thence, for the third time in my life, 
I now passed along by the rushing waters shut in by 
granite rocks, and here it again occurred to me that in our 
thoughts we are never so much thrown back upon ourselves 
as when revisiting, after a long interval, highly significant 
objects, in particular decidedly characteristic scenes of 
nature. In such a case we shall on the whole remark, 
that on each successive visit the object ever assumes more 
prominence ; that if in the earlier visits our feelings were 
in the ascendant, and the scene was associated with joy 
and sorrow, cheerfulness and tumult, our self now gradually 
retires into the background, and we do justice to the 
external situation, recognising its peculiarities, and ever 
more highly appreciating its properties, so far as our minds 
can penetrate them. The first kind of contemplation is 
conditioned by the artistic sense, the second by the sense 
of the natural philosopher ; and though at first it gave me 
pain to perceive how the former mode of viewing nature 
was gradually waning in me, I was soon comforted by the 
discovery that the latter mode was all the more vigorously 
developing itself in my eye and spirit. 
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The interim hopes with which like Philistines we had for 
many years been beguiling ourselves, we still cherished 
in the present, No doubt all ends of the earth were in 
flames ; Europe had become transfused into another shape ; 
by sea and land fleets and towns were shattered to pieces. 
Middle and North Germany, however, still enjoyed a cer- 
tain feverish peace, in the possession of which we resigned 
ourselves to a problematic security. The great realm in 
the West had established itself, and shot out roots and 
branches on all sides. Meanwhile Prussia had apparently 
conceded to it the privilege of fortifying itself in the North. 
It first garrisoned Erfurt, a very important halting-point, 
nor did we oppose the quartering of Prussian troops from 
the beginning of the year within our borders. The Ostin 
regiment was followed in the beginning of February by 
Fusiliers; next entered the regiments of Bork, Arnim, 
Pirsch; people had already become accustomed to this 
disturbance. 

The birthday of our revered Duchess, the 30th of January, 
was this time celebrated pompously enough, it is true, yet 
still with sad forebodings. The Ostin regiment. boasted 
an unequalled band of trumpeters; by way of welcome 
they entered the theatre in the form of a half-circle, giving 
proofs of their extraordinary skill, and at last accompanying 
a song, whose universally-known melody devoted to an 
island king, and by no means yet surpassed by any per- 
formance of the kind on the part of the patriotic Conti- 
nent, exercised its full heart-elevating power. 

A translation, or re-cast, of Corneille’s ‘Cid’ was next 
performed ; then ‘Stella,’ for the first time with tragic 
catastrophe. ‘Gétz von Berlichingen’ followed, also ‘ Eg- 
mont.’ Schiller’s ‘Bell,’ with all apparatus for casting 
and for finished representation, a feature we had now as 
matter of instruction long attempted, was given; the 
whole ‘company taking part in it, the special dramatic, 
artistic, and artisan part falling to the master and the 
journeymen, the remaining lyrie parts to the male and 
female members, an appropriate piece being allotted to each. 
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‘Dr. Luther, brought by Iffland for representation, 
excited attention on the whole, though we hesitated to 
adopt it. 

During our lengthened stay in Carlsbad, the next theatre 
season engaged much of our thought, and it was attempted 
to accommodate OEHLENSCHLAGER’s meritorious tragedy 
‘Hakon Jarl’ to our stage, clothes and decorations to this 
purpose having already been looked out and found. Later 
on, however, it appeared dubious at a time when crowns 
were played with in earnest to turn such a sacred ornament 
into jest. The past spring all that could be done was to 
maintain the extant repertory, and to a certain extent 
enlarge it.. Towards the end of the year, when the 
pressure of war threatened the rupture of all ties, we 
deemed it our duty to keep up the theatre as a public 
benefit, an important part of the common weal of the 
town. Only two months were our representations inter- 
rupted, our scientific pursuits but a few days, and Iffland’s 
‘Calendar’ for the theatre served to reanimate the German 
stage with fresh bounding hopes. 

The projected new edition of my works compelled me to 
a revision of them all. I devoted to each single production 
the attention I deemed due, but held fast by my maxim to 
make no essential recast of anything nor even alterations 
to any great extent. 

The two divisions of the ‘ Elegies,’ as they are now to 
hand, were disposed of, and ‘ Faust,’ in its present form, 
fragmentarily treated. In this way I reached the fourth 
part inclusively, but a more important task was engaging 
me. The epic ‘Tell’ again stirred in me in the form in 
which in 1797 I had conceived him in Switzerland and 
afterwards set aside in favour of Schiller’s dramatic ‘ Tell.’ 
Both Schiller’s and my ‘Tell’ could very well exist 
together. Schiller was well acquainted with my plan, 
and I was satisfied with his having used my main con- 
ception of a self-dependent ‘Tell’ (independent of the 
other conspirators). In the execution, however, in obe- 
dience to the tendency of his talent and the necessities of 
the German theatre, he had necessarily to pursue another 
road than mine. The epic-peaceful-grandiose treatment 
still remained wholly at my disposal, while the two 
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bodies of motives, eyen where they touched on each other, 
assumed in the two works entirely different figures. 

I longed once more to try my hand at hexameters, and 
my good relationship to the Vosses, both father and son, 
inspired in me the hope that in this splendid form of verse, 
also, I should progress with ever greater assurance. The 
days and weeks, however, were so full of foreboding, the 
last months so stormy, revealing so little hope of a free 
breathing-time, that a plan conceived in unrestrained 
nature on the Vierwaldstidter lake, and on the way to 
Altorf, did not well admit of execution in an anguished 
Germany. 

If publicly we had now renounced our relationship to 
plastic art, it yet inwardly remained dear and precious to 
us. Sculptor WrlssER, an art-associate of Friedrich Tieck, 
worked with Gliick at the bust of the Duke of Brunswick, 
who died here, a bust which, standing in the public 
library, gives a beautiful testimony to his much-promising 
talent. 

Copper-plates are, in general, the handiest form of art 
for the entertainment of connoisseurs and amateurs. I 
accordingly received from Rome, at the hands of GME tin, 
the excellent print inscribed ‘The Temple of Venus accord- 
ing to Claude.’ It was all the more valuable to me that 
the original did not become known till after my departure 
from Rome, so that I was first able to convince myself of 
the excellencies of the work from this artistic copy. 

In quite a different province, yet cheerful and talented 
enough, appeared RiEPENHAUS’s prints to ‘Genoveva,’ with 
the original drawings of which we had before been ac- 
quainted. These young men, who had formerly practised 
themselveson Polygnotus, now turned towardsthe romantic, 
a direction which literary talent had rendered popular, 
and thus proving that to a greater degree than is sup- 
posed the plastic artist is dependent on the poet and 
author. 

In Carlsbad I found instructive entertainment in a 
collection of copper-plates in the possession of Count 
Leret. The large water-coloured pen-drawings of Ram- 
BERG no less testified to the talent of that artist, a talent 
cheerful, happy in its conceptions, disposed occasionally 
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for extempore efforts. These, as also some works of his 
own, besides very beautiful landscapes in opaque colours, 
belonged to Count CoRNEILLAN. 

The collections here were increased by an addition of 
drawings of a high class. CarsTENs’ artistic legacy was 
inherited by his friend Frrnow, and a fair arrangement 
having been come to with the latter, our museum was 
enriched by several drawings of the most various size: 
larger cartoons, smaller pictures, studies in black chalk, 
in ruddle, water-coloured pen-drawings, and other things 
to which an artist is induced from various motives. 

WitsEtm TiscHBEtN, who on his removal from Naples 
had, under the favour of the Duke of Oldenburg, nestled 
into a peaceful happy situation, let us hear occasionally 
from him, and this spring sent us no little of a pleasing 
nature. 

He was the first to communicate the remark that pic- 
tures the swiftest in execution are often the happiest in 
thought, an observation suggested to him by the sight of 
many hundred paintings by excellent masters, splendid in 
thought, but not the most careful in execution. And truth 
it is that the most finished pictures of the Netherland 
School, with all their wealth and luxury of detail, some- 
times disappoint you on the side of genius, of intellectual 
invention. It would appear as though the artist’s careful 
conscientiousness and determination to satisfy completely 
every demand on the part of the connoisseur and dilet- 
tante impeded the free flight of bis spirit. On the other 
hand, the artist knowing nothing of these considerations, 
but yielding himself freely and wholly to the conception 
which dominates him, is apt to deliver himself all the 
more happily and immediately. Tischbein sent us some 
water-colour copies, two of which remain. Diggers for 
Treasure in a deep Town-moat and Casemates—night-time, 
inadequate exorcisms, evil spirits molesting them, loss of 
the treasures which had been discovered and half-seized. 
Grace of effect is not entirely studied in this picture. The 
matter represented and the execution both suggest dread 
and secrecy. Still more, perhaps, is this the case with the 
second picture. A Horrible Scene of War—killed and 
plundered men, disconsolate wives and children, in the 
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background a cloister in flames, in the foreground ill-used 
monks; a picture likewise to be preserved in a case. 

Tischbein further sent the Duchess Amalia a moderate 
folio volume of water-colour pen-drawings. Here Tisch- 
bein is particularly happy, his practised talent giving 
visuality to thoughts, chance ideas, whimsies, without 
any great expenditure of labour, and without danger of 
losing his time. 

The representation of animals was always a passion 
with Tischbein, and here may be mentioned an ass 
of his, eating with all comfort pine-apples instead of 
thistles. 

In another picture your eye is carried over the roofs of 
a large town towards the rising sun. Quite close to the 
spectator, in the fore-front, sits by the chimney-stack a 
sweep-boy. Everything on him capable of receiving 
colour is glorified by the sun, and it is in truth a charming 
thought that the son of the most miserable trade should 
yet be the only person among many thousands favoured 
with such a heart-rejoicing view of nature. 

These communications of Tischbein were imparted under 
the condition that a poetic or prosaic interpretation should 
be given to his moral-artistic dreams. The little poems 
we sent him in return are to be found in my collection. 
Duchess Amalia and her circle took their due share in 
these things, and responded by their own hand to the 
friendliness of the donor. 

I, too, was induced in Carlsbad to impress the various 
important subjects coming under my observation on my 
memory by means of imitations. The more perfect 
sketches had some value for me, and I began to collect 
them. 

A cabinet of medals, giving a sufficient view of the 
course of sculpture from the second half of the fifteenth 
century onwards, was considerably increased, offering ever 
more complete representations on the subject. 

A collection of autographic leaves of distinguished men 
was in like manner considerably enlarged. An album 
of the family of Walchi, dating from about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and in which Maffei has a pro- 
minent place was highly valuable, and I expressed my 
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great obligations to the friendly givers. An alphabetic 
list of the autographic collection was printed, and IL 
inserted one such in every letter I wrote to my friends, 
and in this way the album was ever more and more 
extended. 

As to artists, Rabe from Berlin again visited us, and 
commended himself as well by his talent as by his 
politeness. 

A letter from Hackert, however, could not but sadden 
me. This excellent man, having been struck down by an 
apoplectic fit, had only so far recovered as to be able to 
dictate and sign a letter. I was distressed to see the 
hand which was wont to pen so many firm strokes able 
only tremblingly and incompletely to indicate a name 
formerly flourished off so joyously and happily. 

The Jena museums were swelled by the influx of so 
many new subjects that an extension had to be taken in 
hand and a different arrangement adopted. 

Batscw’s reliques entailed on us new trouble and incon- 
venience. He had founded the Natural Research Society, 
and conducted it through a series of years, collecting also 
for its instruction a museum of all kinds of subjects, a 
museum increased both in bulk and importance by his 
own private collection methodically distributed through 
it. After his death the directors and members of the 
society demanded a part of the property, in particular the 
museum specially belonging to it. The heirs demanded 
the rest, a demand which, as the hitherto director was 
only supposed to have made a present of his collection, 
could not be refused. On the side of the ducal commission 
it was determined to interfere, but an arrangement with 
the heirs having failed there was no help for it but to 
divide and distribute the lot. What arrears had to be 
paid were made up, and the Natural Research Society had 
a room assigned it in the castle, whither the specimens 
belonging to it were conveyed. People engaged to do 
something towards their preservation and increase, and 
so this business was set to rest in rather a hopeful state. 

When I returned in September from Carlsbad I found 
the mineral cabinet in the fairest arrangement, also the 
geological orderly disposed. 
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Dr. Srrseck spent the whole year in Jena, and forwarded 
in no small degree our insight into physics generally, and 
in particular into the theory of colours. While in refer- 
ence to those subjects he laboured at galvanism, his other 
experiments on oxidation and deoxidation, on warming 
and cooling, on kindling and extinguishing, were for me 
of the greatest importance in a chromatic sense. 

An experiment by our worthy Gorr.ine to turbify glass- 
panes did not succeed, but in fact only for the reason 
that his efforts were too laborious, this chemical effect, 
like all effects of nature, proceeding from a breath, from 
the most delicate of conditions. 

With Proressor SCHELVER one was able to exchange truly 
beautiful observations. The tender and solid qualities of 
his nature came very amiably to light in conversation, the 
converser in this respect having the advantage over the 
lecturer, who, as in the case of all too recondite monologues, 
always felt himself so far estranged from his audience. 

Sémmerine’s ‘Diagrams of the Human Organs of 
Hearing’ carried us back to anatomy. ALEXANDER 
von Humpo.p1’s kind missives called us into the wide 
open world. Srerren’s ‘ Principles of the Philosophical 
Natural Sciences’ offered sufficient matter for thought, 
people living generally in dissentient unity with him. 

To instruct myself in mathematics to the limits of my 
capacity, [read Montuctas’ ‘ Histoire des Mathématiques,’ 
and having again cleared up to myself, as far as possible, 
the higher views from which each particular is derived and 
attempted to plant myself midway between the kingdoms 
of Nature and Freedom, I drew up the scheme of the 
‘General Science of Nature’ in order to find a sure stand- 
point for my special chromatics. 

In the domain of antiquity, whither I am so disposed 
to retreat, I read Agricona’s ‘De Ortu et Causis Sub- 
terraneorum’ for the sake of again impressing on my 
mind the model of a common-sense contemplation, and in 
doing so remarked that, while in this way wandering 
backwards into the past, I found the most credible 
intelligence of a meteor stone in the Thuringian Chronicle. 

Nor must I omit mentioning two beautiful incitements 
I experienced in the province of botany. The large 
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Charte botanique daprés Ventenat rendered the tamily 
relations of plants more striking and impressive to me. 
It hung in a large room of the Jena Castle, in the first 
floor of which I lived, and remained there on the wall 
when I suddenly made way for Prince Hohenlohe. It 
served for the occasional entertainment of his educated 
staff of generals, as also, later on, for Napoleon’s, and 
when after so much storm and commotion I again took 
possession of my peaceful lodging, I found the chart 
hanging in the old place still uninjured. 

Corra’s ‘Observations on the Sap in Vegetables,’ with 
specimens of cut woods appended, was for me a very 
pleasing gift. They again resuscitated in me those 
tendencies of mind I had followed for so many years, 
and were the principal cause that, turning anew to ‘ Mor- 
phology,’ I determined on re-printing the ‘ Metamorphosis 
of Plants’ and other things attaching themselves thereto. 

My preparations with the ‘ Theory of Colours,’ labours 
which had employed me without interruption for twelve 
years, had now made so much progress, that the various 
parts began more and more to round themselves into 
each other and to figure forth the near-approaching 
whole. The Physiological Colours were now completed 
to the full scope of my intentions and capabilities, the 
beginnings of the historical part also lay in finished 
form before me, and the printing of the first and second 
parts of the work might, therefore, at once be taken in hand. 

I now turned to the Pathological Colours, and in the 
historical section investigated Puryius’s ‘ Observations on 
Colours.’ 

While thus the single parts were in progress, a scheme 
of the whole was in constant execution. 

The Physical Colours now in their turn claimed my 
whole attention. The consideration of the means and 
conditions of their appearance absorbed all my faculties. 
Here now I had to pronounce my long confirmed convic- 
tion that colours appearing only through and in media, 
the doctrine of Turbidity, as the most delicate and the 
purest material to be treated, is the initial rudiment 
whence is developed the whole science of chromatics. 

Convinced that in the earlier part, within the circle of 
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the Physiological Colours, this truth must inevitably 
demonstrate itself even without any assistance on my part, 
Tadvanced to the redaction of all I had thought and estab- 
lished with myself and others on the subject of refraction. 
For here, in fact, was the citadel of that bewitching 
princess who in an array of seven colours had befooled 
the whole world; here lay the grim sophistic dragon 
threatening everyone who presumed to try his fortunes 
with these illusions. The importance of this part and 
the chapters devoted to it was great. I endeavoured in 
the execution to do the work full justice, and was under 
no apprehensions of neglecting anything. It was firmly 
established that if on refraction colours came to light, 
an image, a boundary must be shifted. How in the 
case of subjective experiments black and white images 
of every kind appear at their boundaries when looked at 
through the prism, how the same happens with grey 
images of all shades, with bright images of every colour 
and degree, in the case of stronger and lighter refraction 
—all this was strictly demonstrated, and I am persuaded 
that the competent man examining all these appearances 
in experiments will miss nothing either in the pheno- 
menon itself or in the presentation. 

Next followed the Catoptrian and Paroptian Colours, 
and in respect of the former it was to be remarked that 
in the case of the mirage, colours only then appeared 
when the reflected body was brilliantly taken in a 
scratched or thread-like form. In the case of the 
paroptian the bow was denied and the coloured stripes 
were derived from double lights. That each of the 
edges of the sun throws a shade of its own was strongly 
evidenced in the case of an annular eclipse. 

The Sensuously-moral Effect of Colour was then taken in 
hand, and in the historical part GauTiER’s ‘ Chroagénésie’ 
considered. 

With the printing we had reached the thirteenth 
sheet of the first part and the fourth of the second, when 
the most dreadful havoc broke in upon us, threatening 
the entire destruction of the papers which had been 
prematurely hurried away for safety. 

Happily enough we were able, when shortly afterwards 
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we had rallied our spirits, to take up this task anew, along 
with other business, and in composed activity again to 
prosecute our daily work. 

The necessary tables were now, before everything else, 
carefully elaborated. A correspondence carried on with 
the good and worthy RuncE enabled us to append his letter 
to the conclusion of the ‘ Theory of Colours,’ as Seebeck’s in- 
creased experiments also proved of advantage to the whole. 

With lightened heart we thanked the Muses for the 
aid they had so manifestly deigned us. Hardly, however, 
had we to some extent fetched a free breath when we 
found it necessary, if we were not to stand still, to take 
up the repugnant polemical part, and to compress within 
practical compass and conclude all our arguments in 
respect of ‘Newton’s Optics,’ as also the examination of 
his experiments and the inferences drawn from them. The 
introduction of the polemical part was accomplished by 
the close of the year. 

With the poetical merits of strangers, sympathy was 
at least inwardly felt if not in large measure publicly 
expressed, ‘The Wunderhorn,’ antique and fantastic, was 
appreciated according to its merits, and a review written 
out in a kindly spirit. HuLer’s poems of nature, of 
quite an opposite character, belonging wholly to the 
present and the real, were with fair criticism received 
according to their style. OEHLENSCHLAGER’s ‘ Aladdin’ 
met no less with a good reception, though everything 
belonging to it, especially in the course of the fable, could 
not be commended. And if among the studies of an 
earlier time I find the‘ Persians’ of A’schylus mentioned, 
it appears to me as if a presentiment of what was in pre- 
paration for us had impelled me thither. 

To quite a national interest, however, had the ‘Nibelun- 
gen’ grown. ‘The appropriation of them was the passion 
of several meritorious men sharing equal predilection for 
them with us. 

ScHILLER’s remains continued a principal concern, though 
remembering with pain that former attempt of mine, I 
at once emphatically renounced all participation in an 
edition of his works and a biographical sketch of my 
excellent friend, 
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Apart MULter’s lectures came to my hands. I read and 
studied them, but with divided feeling, for if an excellent 
mind is really patent in them, you also became aware of 
many uncertain steps which must gradually by logical 
sequence lead the best naturel on false ways. 

HaMAnNn’s writings were from time to time brought 
forth from the mystic vault in which they rested. The 
strong spirit here operating through the strange garment 
of language in which the thoughts are clothed always 
anew attracted the lovers of pictures till tired and confused 
by so many riddles, one laid them aside and yet could not 
suppress the wish for a complete edition of the works. 

WIELAND’s translation of Horace’s Epistle to the Piso’s 
really seduced me for some time from other employments. 
This problematic work will appear differently to one from 
what it will to another, and differently to the same person 
again every ten years. J ventured on bold and whim- 
sical interpretations of the whole as of single parts, and 
could wish I had them written down if only for the sake 
of the humour of the views. ‘These thoughts and fancies, 
however, like so many thousand others expressed in 
conversation, passed away like so much vapour. 

The great advantage of living with a man devoting 
himself to the thorough cultivation of a subject, was 
richly imparted to us by FERNow’s abiding presence. By 
his treatise of the Italian dialects he this year trans- 
planted us into the midst of the life of that remarkable 
country. 

‘The history of modern German literature had also much 
light shed on it; first by Jonannes MUxizr’s ‘ Autobio- 
graphy,’ which we greeted with a review, then by the 
publication of GuEtm’s letters, for which we had the well- 
informed Kérte to thank; next by Huser’s ‘Life,’ due to 
his faithful and in so many respects highly valuable 
wife. 

Of older historical studies I find nothing remarked 
except that I read Lampripius’s‘ History of the Emperors,’ 
and I still vividly recall to mind the horror which 
seized me in the contemplation of the anarchy there 
disclosed. 

To keep alive my interest in the higher, moral-religious 
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life, Daus AND KreuzeEr’s studies came to hand, as also 
the seventy-second part of the ‘ Halle Missionary Reports,’ 
gifts which I owe to the kindness of Dr. Knapp, who, con- 
vinced of my sincere sympathy in the spread of moral 
feeling by religious means, had now for years forwarded 
me news of the blessed progress of an ever vital institution. 

On another side I was instructed in the present political 
situation by Guntz’s ‘ Fragments from the History of the 
Political Equilibrium of Europe,’ while I still remember 
the light that was thrown on particular events of the 
time by an Englishman of mark living among us, 
Mr. Oszorn, who circumstantially and graphically set 
forth the strategy of the battle of Trafalgar, its great 
plan and bold execution. 

Since 1801, when after serious illness I went to Pyrmont, 
I had visited no watering-place for the sake of my health ; 
in Lauchstidt I had spent much time attending to the 
theatre, in Weimar attending to the Exhibition. Mean- 
while, however, many ailments had announced themselves 
in my body, but of which with patient indolence I took 
little heed till, now at last urged by friends and physi- 
cians, I determined on a visit to Carlsbad, all the more 
that an active and dexterous friend, Major von Henprick, 
offered to take upon himself the whole care of the journey. 
At the end of May, accordingly, I drove off with him 
and Riemer. On our way we had the adventure of see- 
ing the ‘ Hussites before Naumburg.’ Another embarrass- 
ment was occasioned us in Eger, where we found 
that we were not provided with passes, these havin 
been forgotten in the hurry and bustle of starting, an 
through a strange complication of circumstances not been 
demanded at the frontiers. The police officials, however, 
at Eger, with the politeness and expertness which such 
junctures are apt to call forth, managed to help us over our 
difficulty. They gave us a paper of safe conduct to 
Carlsbad against our promise to forward them the passes. 

In this watering-place, where, in order to recovery, one 
should leave all cares behind him, we arrived just in the 
midst of anxiety and apprehension. 

Prince Reuss XIII. always graciously dispose towards 
me, was there himself and was pleased to open tp to me 
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with diplomatic skill the havoc threatening our situation. 
The same confidence was shown me by General Ricutsr, 
who enabled me to throw many a glance into the past. 
He had experienced in his own person the hard fate of 
Ulm, and I was favoured with a diary of the events dating 
from the 3rd of October, 1805, to the 17th of October, the day 
of the surrender of the fortification. In such circumstances 
July came round; one important item of news followed 
the other. 

Towards the advancement of geological studies JosEPH 
Mutter had been faithfully working throughout the years 
I did not visit Carlsbad. This worthy man, born at 
Turnau, and trained as a lithographer, had tried many 
things in the world, and at last settled in Carlsbad. 
There he was practising his art of lithography, when 
the thought struck him to cut and polish the stones of 
the Carlsbad fountain in tables, whereby a knowledge 
of these celebrated stalactites was gradually spread 
among the lovers of nature in the world. From these 
productions of the warm fountains he turned to other 
striking products of the mountains, collecting the twin- 
crystals of the felspar to be found detachedly in the sur- 
rounding country. 

Years ago he had accompanied us in our walks, when 
with Baron von Racknitz and other lovers of nature I 
investigated important species of stone, and later on he’ 
had spared neither time nor trouble to set up a manifold 
characteristic collection, number them, and in his own way 
describe them. As he had followed the structure of the 
mountain, it was found that the things he had collected 
fitted pretty well into each other, and it did not require 
much labour to arrange them in an order more available 
for scientific purposes, a re-arrangement which with some 
little reluctance he complied with. 

Of all his investigations that which promised to yield 
me the greatest profit was the attention he had devoted 
to the transition-stone which precedes the granite of 
the Hirschensprung, presents a granite veined with 
hornstone and containing pyrites, as also, finally, calca- 
reous spar. The hot springs gush immediately out of 
this stone, and people were not disinclined e explain 
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the heating of the waters and the solution in them by the 
mingling of water with this remarkable geologic forma- 
tion, and so solving the mysterious problem. 

He carefully showed me the traces of the above stone, 
a thing not easily done, seeing that the buildings of the 
Schlossberg rest on it. We then proceeded together 
through the district, visited the basalts reposing on the 
granite above the Hammer, and close by a field where the 
twin-crystals are to be found opened up by the plough. 
We drove to Engelhaus, observing in that place the litho- 
graphic granite and other stone deviating only in a little 
degree from granite. The clinkstone rock was mounted 
and duly hammered, and the character of the wide, though 
not cheerful prospect, fairly noticed. 

To add to our good fortune, Councillor of the Embassy 
Herr von StruvE, as erudite in this province as he is 
communicative and polite, showed us, to our edification, 
his beautiful grades he had brought with him, taking an 
important part also in our geological observations, and 
himself producing an ideal cutting of the Lessau and 
Hohdorf chain of mountains. This cutting clearly demon- 
strated the connection between the subterraneous fire and 
the under and laterally lying mountain-chain. The spe- 
cimens before us, both of the fundamental rock and its 
alteration by fire, conclusively established to our eyes the 
fact of that connection. 

Walks arranged with reference to this matter were at 
once instructive and cheerful, while they also served to 
divert our minds from the events of the day. 

Later on, Counsellor of Mines Wrrner and Auaust von 
Herber joined us, the former for a prolonged, the latter for 
a shorter time. ‘Though now, as is generally the case in 
scientific discussions, diverging, nay, opposing views came 
to light, still, as the conversation was directed to expe- 
rience, a great.deal was always to be learned. Werner’s 
derivation of the fountain from coal-strata in constant 
combustion was too well known to me that I should have 
ventured on communicating to him my latest views. To 
the transition species of rock of Schlossberg, too, which for 
me was of so much importance, he gave only a subordinate 
value. August von Herder communicated to me some beau- 
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tiful observations on the contents of the mountain-veins, 
which are different according to the different directions in 
which they run. It is always a beautiful experience 
to see the incomprehensible embodied before one’s eyes. 

In reference to a pedagogic-military institution in the 
French army, we received exact intelligence from an 
excellent clergyman froni Bavaria. A kind of catechiza- 
tion, it was explained to us, was held on Sunday by 
officers and under-officers, in which the soldier was in- 
structed not only in his duties, but also in knowledge 
which might be serviceable to him within his sphere. 
The object here aimed at was plainly the training of 
thoroughly acute and expert men accustomed to rely on 
themselves.. This, no doubt, pre-supposed a great mind in 
the leader, which in spite of all instruction on the part 
of his subordinates, towered conspicuously above each 
and all, fearing nothing from raisonneurs. 

Anxiety and danger, however, were increased by the 
brave stubborn spirit of German patriots, who zealously 
and undisguisedly bent on organizing and effecting a 
popular rising, passionately concerted the means to this 
end. While threatened by heavy thunder-clouds in the 
distance, we thus saw our immediate firmament overcast 
with cloud and vapour. 

Meanwhile, the German Confederation of the Rhine was 
concluded, and its consequences were easily to be overseen. 
On our return journey by Hof we also read in the news- 
papers how the German Empire was dissolved. 

In the midst of these disturbing subjects of conversation, 
we were, nevertheless, in many ways diverted. LAaNDGKAVE 
Karu von Hessen, all along devoted to deeper studies, 
liked to converse on the primitive history of mankind, 
and was not averse from acknowledging higher views, 
although, by strict logical steps, one could not arrive at 
unanimity with him. 

Carlsbad at that time gave one the feeling of living in the 
land of Goshen. Austria was compelled to make ostensible 
peace with France, and in Bohemia at least you were not, 
as in Thuringia, every moment alarmed by marches and 
counter-marches. But scarcely had you reached home 
when you heard the threatening thunder seney, rolling 
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in your ears, the most decided declaration of war by 
the marching hither of immeasurable masses of troops. 

A passionate commotion revealed itself in the minds of 
men, according to their different circumstances, and fables 
being a never-failing product of such a temper, a report 
spread of the death of Counr Havewirz, an old friend of 
my youth, formerly recognised “as an active and polite 
minister, but now hateful to the whole world, he having 
drawn on himself the indignation of the Germans by the 
declaration wrung from him of adherence to the French 
supremacy. 

The Prussians continue to fortify Erfurt, and our Prince, 
as a Prussian general, prepares for departure. It would be 
difficult to express the anxious negociations I carried on 
with my faithful and for ever unforgetable business-friend, 
the State-Minister Von Voter, as also the pregnant conver- 
sation with my Prince in the headquarters at Niederrossla. 

The Dowager Duchess occupied Tiefurt. Leader of the. 
orchestra HimmMeEL was there, and music was performed 
with a heavy heart. Even in moments of so much serious- 
ness, pleasure and work are wont to follow each other 
with the same sad regularity as eating, drinking and 
sleeping. 

The Carlsbad specimens of the mountain-stone series 
had arrived in Jena. I repaired thither on the 26th of 
September to unpack them, and with the assistance of 
Director Lenz to catalogue them for the present. A list, 
too, was written out for the Jena Literatur-Intelligenzblatt 
and sent to the printer. 

Meanwhile I had withdrawn to the side-wing of the 
castle to make room for Prince HoHENLone, who was 
reluctantly moving hither with his division of troops, 
though he would rather have been marching on the wa 
towards Hof to meet the enemy. In spite of all these sad 
views, many a philosophic chapter was, in the old academic 
way, gone through with HkcrL. ScuHELiine published a 
declaration, answered by Tus. I dined with Prince 
Hohenlohe, met again many important men and extended 
my acquaintance; not one of us felt assured, but, on the 
contrary, all were in despair, a feeling betrayed, if not by 
words, at least by demeanour, _ 
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I had a wonderful scene with the hot-headed Colonel 
von Massenspaca. With him, too, the inclination for writing 
came in the way of political prudence and military activity. 
He had composed a strange work, nothing less than a 
‘moral manifesto against Napoleon. Everybody appre- 
hended and dreaded the ascendency of the French. The 
printer, therefore, accompanied by some advisers, came to 
me, and all pressingly entreated me that I would divert 
the printing of the manuscript, which, if published, would 
on the entrance of the French army inevitably bring de- 
struction on the town. I had the work given over to me, 
and found a series of periods, the first of which began with 
the words, “Napoleon, I loved you;” the last, however, 
ending with, “I hate you.” The interval between these 
periods was taken up with the expression of the hopes and 
expectations men at first cherished regarding the great- 
ness of Napoleon’s character, it being supposed that such an 
extraordinary man must be actuated by morally human 
purposes. At last, in strong language, he was reproached 
with all the wrongs which in recent times people had to 
suffer at his hands. With a few alterations, the paper 
might have been interpreted as the expression of the 
vexation felt by a jilted lover at the infidelity of his 
lady-love, the composition thus appearing as ridiculous as 
it was dangerous. 

Urged by the importunities of the worthy Jena citizens 
with whom I had for so many years stood on a good 
footing, I broke through the rule I had prescribed for 
my conduct not to mix myself up in any public quarrel. 
I took up the sheets, and found the author in the large, 
antique rooms of the Wilhelm-Dispensary. After renew- 
ing acquaintance with him, I advanced to the delivery of 
my protestation, and found, as was to be expected, that 
I had an obstinate author to deal with. I, on my side, 
however, showed myself as obstinate a citizen, and with 
vehement eloquence assailed him with all the arguments 
at my command, which, to be sure, were sufficiently 
weighty, till at last he yielded. I remember a tall 
straight Prussian, apparently an adjutant, was present on 
this occasion, standing in unmoved posture and with 
unchanged features, but who might, inwardly, well be 
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surprised at this boldness on the part of a citizen. In 
short, I parted from the colonel on the best terms, weaving 
into my thanks all the persuasive reasons which properly 
should have been sufficiently influential by themselves, | 
but which now produced a mild reconciliation. 

On Friday, the 3rd of October, I waited on excellent men. 
I found Prince Louis Ferpinanp able and friendly accord- 
ing to his nature; Lieutenant-General von GRAWERT, 
Colonel von Massow, Captain Buiumenstern, the last, 
half a Frenchman, friendly and confiding. At noon to 
dinner with them all at Prince Hohenlohe’s. 

Amid the great confidence expressed in the Prussian 
strength and skill in war, my ear was every now and 
again strangely assailed by admonitions to the effect that 
people should endeavour to hide their valuables, their most 
important papers, &c. In these circumstances, divested 
of all illusions of hope, I called out just as we commenced 
eating larks, ‘‘ Now, should the heavens fall, there will be 
no dearth of these creatures.” 

On the 6th I found Weimar all in commotion and con- 
sternation. The strong characters were composed and 
decided, it was now time to consider and make resolutions. 
Who should remain? Who should flee? That was the 
question. 
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At the end of last year the theatre was again opened ; 
balconies and boxes, pit and gallery, were soon refilled, 
as a sign and symbol that in town and State everything 
had resumed its old course. It was fortunate for us to 
be sure that the Emperor remained true to his main 
maxim, to live in peace and goodwill with all bearing 
the Saxon name, without allowing any subordinate cir- 
cumstance to interfere. General DrnrzeL, who so many 
years before had studied theology in Jena, and on account 
of his local knowledge was summoned to that great 
expedition, showed himself as commandant quite disposed 
to treat us with friendliness. The younger Mounier, 
educated among us, and attached to many a house by the 
ties offriendship, was appointed Commissaire Ordonnateur, 
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and his mild procedure gradually appeased the excited 
minds of the people. Every one had something to relate 
of the evil days, and felt some complacency in the remem- 
_ brance of the havocs he had survived. People, too, sub- 
mitted willingly to many a burden, being no longer under 
apprehensions of a sudden visitation of fresh horrors. 

1 and those immediately associated with me, therefore, 
endeavoured to revive the old vitality of the theatre, and 
in an accidental way, though not without preparation, 
it attained to a new splendour by means of a represen- 
tation which served to re-establish the truest harmony 
among ourselves. ‘Tasso’ was performed, having been 
learned, certainly not amid the storms we had just passed 
through, but long ago in private; for as it was a custom 
with young actors entering our boards to practice many 
parts they were by no means ripe to exhibit in public, so 
our old actors often conned pieces not at all suitable for 
immediate representation. In this way ‘Tasso’ had for 
a long time been concerted among the actors, its parts 
distributed among them and studied, while I would fre- 
quently surprise them in the act of perusing it, with- 
out, however, feeling my obstinate scepticism on the 
subject of its suitability for public performance in any 
way shaken by that circumstance. Now, however, when 
much seemed on the point of coming to a standstill, 
when both occasion and spirit failed for undertaking 
anything new, and when festival-days imperatively de- 
manding celebration at our hands pressed close upon us, 
my dear pupils began anew to importune me, so that at 
last, half angrily, I yielded to a request I should have 
eagerly and thankfully hastened to meet. The applause 
the piece enjoyed corresponded completely with the 
maturity which through cordial and long-continued study 
it had attained in the minds and persons of ‘the actors, 
and I willingly confessed my error when the project I 
had stubbornly refused to entertain as being impossible, 
was by our company presented as a sensible and complete 
success before my eyes. 

With persistent faithful oversight the theatre was 
directed throughout the next months, young actors being 
guided and instructed in everything pertaining to their 
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professional culture, trained in particular to observe a 
certain natural moderation and to free themselves from all 
mannerisms. Of higher importance in the future for us 
was the ‘ Resolute Prince,’ which having once engaged our 
attention, continued in private constantly to occupy our 
minds. Another problematic theatrical piece of quite a 
different character, the ‘Broken Jar,’ also attracted us; 
and notwithstanding the many misgivings it excited in 
us, we brought it to our boards where, however, it met 
with a most unfavourable reception. Not however till 
after its transference to Halle and Lauchstadt and a 
lengthy stay there, where, subjected to the criticism of a 
cultivated public, it was stimulated to its utmost capacity, 
did our Weimar theatre recover its former vigour. The 
repertory of its representations this summer, is, perhaps, 
the most important that our staff can boast of within such 
a short period, a repertory to which, perhaps, no other 
theatre could produce a match within the same limits of 
time. 

Very soon after the performance of ‘ Tasso’—so pure a 
representation of court and world scenes, tender, intellec- 
tual and loving—Duchess Amalia, to the grief of us all, 
and to my special sadness, left her native soil, which for 
her had been so deeply disfigured, nay even defaced 
beyond recognition. A hasty composition I threw off, 
more in the way of business than in any higher sense, 
was intended only as an acknowledgement of my far 
greater obligations to her. The sketch, however, will 
shortly be communicated. 

To rid myself, however, of all these distresses and 
enable my mind to recover its wonted freedom I returned 
to the study of organic nature. More than once re- 
sponses had reached me testifying how the mode of thought 
which had rendered me happy was developing itself in 
kindred spirits. I therefore felt myself induced to reprint 
the ‘ Metamorphosis of Plants,’ and to rummage many old 
bundles of papers to see whether I could not light on 
something pleasant and profitable for the lovers of nature. 
I thought I had so far succeeded as to be justified in 
announcing in the catalogue of the Easter fair, ‘ Goethe’s 
Ideas on Organic Structure,’ as a work that might shortly 
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appear. The observations and studies connected with 
this subject were now, therefore, pursued more earnestly 
than ever. I set myself especially to master Kaspar 
Frrepricn Wo r’s ‘ Theoria Generationis.’ The old osteo- 
logical views, especially the discovery made by me in 
Venice in 1790, that the skull is formed from the verte- 
bree, were more minutely set forth and discussed with two 
sympathetic friends, VoieT junior and Riemer. These two 
in astonishment brought me the news that this high signi- 
ficance of the skull bones had, in an academic programme, 
just been sprung upon the public, a fact, as to which, 
seeing they still live, they can testify. I besought them 
to compose themselves, seeing that it was all too palpable 
to the scholar that in the programme referred to the matter 
was not ably handled nor drawn from its source. Many 
attempts were made to induce me to a public utterance, 
but I was too knowing to break silence. 

All adherents to the doctrine of organic metamor- 
phosis were, next, favoured by a happy accident. The 
monoculus apus is sometimes, though seldom, to be found in 
stagnant water in the neighbourhood of Jena. Some speci- 
mens were brought to me, and nowhere is the transforma- 
tion of one member always remaining the same into another 
form more strikingly illustrated than in this creature. 

While for so many years ascending mountain after 
mountain and hammering rock after rock, I had not 
neglected either to inspect pits and excavations. The 
natural appearances in the latter direction I had in part, 
myself taken a drawing of, for the sake of impressing their 
character and manner on my senses, in part caused to be 
drawn, in orderto gain and preserve more accurate diagrams. 
In the course of these observations there always hovered 
before my mind a model which would serve to render into 
more distinct visuality the impression I had received from 
nature. On the surface a landscape should be represented 
rising from a plain to the highest chain of mountains. A 
section of this whole ascent having been made and its 
various parts discriminated from each other, the inner pro- 
file should show the depressions, the strata and other 
desirable characteristics. This first plan I kept for a long 
time with me, endeavouring from time to time to give it 
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greater completeness. While so engaged I encountered 
problems not so easily solved. I was therefore much 
pleased with an offer on the part of the worthy natural 
historian HaserLtE, whom Counsellor of the Embassy 
Bertuca had introduced tome. I laid my work before 
him, requesting him to prosecute it further. After talking 
the matter over with him, however, I all too soon became 
aware that we could not agree on the mode of treatment. 
I nevertheless committed the plan to him, hoping for his 
further labours with it, but he having left Weimar frout 
irritation at some false views in meteorology, I never saw 
it again. 

In the first half of this year I felt myself highly favoured 
by Herr ALEXANDER von Humpo.pr’s dedicating to me in a 
distinguished manner a work of great importance illus- 
trated with diagrams, ‘Ideas towards a Geography of 
Plants, with a Diagram of the Vegetation of the Tropics.’ 

Out of friendship for the noble author, a friendship 
dating from the earliest days, and strengthening with the 
advance of time, and in response to this latest and so 
flattering challenge addressed me, I hastened to study the 
work, but the profile map belonging to it was still want- 
ing and only announced as shortly to follow. Impatient 
that my full appreciation of such a work should be kept in 
suspense, I at once undertook, in accordance with his data, 
to transform a certain area of paper into the picture of 
a landscape with mountain-masses at the side. Following 
his directions I first elaborated the tropics on the right 
side, as the side of light and sun, and then constructed the 
European heights on the left, as the side of shade. In 
this way arose a symbolic landscape not unpleasing to 
the eye. This product of accident, so to say, I dedicated 
with an inscription to the friend to whom I had owed its 
conception and execution. The Industrie comptoir. pub- 
lished a copy of it with a portion of text, a copy which was 
received with so much favour abroad that an eugraving 
appeared at Paris. 

With no little trouble and endeavour after accuracy a 
clean copy of the long prepared tables of the ‘ Theory of 
Colours’ was gradually finished and engraved, while the 
printing of the design was steadily prosecuted and at the 
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end of January completed. The field was therefore so 
far cleared for the polemical part. Newton, by joining 
together several instruments and preparations, having 
perpetrated an experimental incoherence, the phenomena 
produced by prisms and lenses operating on each other 
were explained, and in general Newton’s experiments 
minutely examined, one after the other. The polemical 
parts could thus be sent to the printer, while the histori- 
cal part was by no means lost sight of. NuaurT ‘On 
Colours,’ in the Journal de Trevoux was highly welcome. 
A retrogression was also made into the middle ages; Roarr 
Bacon came up for discussion, and by way of preparation 
the scheme of the fifteenth century was written. 

Friend Meyer studied the colouring of the ancients and 
began to write an essay on the subject. The merits of 
those old classic men, never to be enough appreciated, 
were honestly set forth in their perfect naturalness. An 
introduction to the ‘ Theory of Colours’ and then a preface 
to the introduction were penned. A sympathising friend 
attempted a translation into French, and the sheets of 
this translation, still in my hands, ever remind me of the 
pleasantest hours. The polemics had, meanwhile, to be 
continued, and the printed sheets of both parts corrected. 
At the end of the year thirty proof-sheets of the first and 
five of the second part were in my hands. 

Subjects long meditated and appropriated become almost 
like familiar friends, till at last they accompany us into 
all provinces, and may be introduced into all manner of 
topics either in the way of jest or earnest. I shall thus 
have occasion in my literary communications to mention a 
couple of happy thoughts which occurred to some lively 
friends. 

The manuscript of my writings is despatched piece by 
piece. The first printed copy arrived. 

I hear of Hackert’s death. Biographical essays and 
sketches are sent me according to his direction. I write 
his life in epitome, at first for the Morgenblatt. 

My stay in Carlsbad last year had so far improved my 
health that unquestionably I may ascribe the fact of my not 
having succumbed to the great havoc of war which burst 
upon us to the careful use I then made of that watering- 
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place. I, therefore, determined on another journey thither, 
and that soon, arriving there in the latter half of May. 
This season was rich for me in smaller stories planned, 
commenced, continued and completed. Slung together on 
a romantic thread, under the title of ‘Wilhelm Meister’s 
Travels,’ they were to compose a strangely attractive 
whole. To this purpose are marked Conclusion of the New 
Melusine, The Man of Fifty, The Witless Wanderer. 

I was no less happy with Josep MU.uEr’s Carlsbad Col- 
lection. The preparations of the past year were careful and 
adequate ; I had acquired a sufficient supply of specimens 
of the rocks to be found in that district, and resolutely 
following out my purposes, I had them deposited in the 
Jena Museum, conferring with Counsellor of Mines Lenz 
on their nature and their arrangement in accordance with 
the order in which they had been found. 

This time, therefore, I arrived in a well-furnished state 
at Carlsbad, where Miiller had amassed an abundance of 
stones. With little deviation from last year’s order, in 
which I found a specimen-collection still to hand, but 
with goodwill and conviction on the part of the old stone- 
lover, the decisive, new order was adopted, an essay being 
at once composed and repeatedly and carefully revised. 

Before, however, the little essay could be printed it had 
to receive the approval of the upper authorities at Prague, 
and on one of my manuscripts, therefore, I have the 
pleasure of seeing the “Vidi” of the Prague Censor. 
These few sheets were intended to serve myself and others 
in the future in the way of a guide and to induce a 
more special examination. Another purpose aimed at 
by this publication was that of smuggling certain 
geological convictions into the acknowledged science of 
the day. 

For the good Joseph Miiller it had also the happy effect 
of drawing attention to his collection, so that, shortly 
after, he received several. orders. Yet so deep was his 
secrecy on the source of their supply (a secrecy rendered 
no doubt necessary by the competition for them), that he 
would never discover even to me the place where certain 
numbers were to be found, but rather contrived the 
strangest evasions to mislead his friends and patrons, 
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In riper years, when one is no longer so impetuously 
hurried far and wide by the distractions of his nature, 
when one is no longer so desperately nailed by his 
passions to one spot, a season at a watering-place offers 
an excellent field for the study of human life in the mani- 
fold assemblage there from all quarters of so many impor- 
tant persons. This year in Carlsbad proved in this respect 
highly favourable to me, not only affording me the richest 
and most congenial entertainment, but enabling me to form 
a connection very fruitful in the future. HereI met Von 
REINHARD, who with his spouse and children had chosen 
this as a place of residence where to rest and recruit them- 
selves from the hard blows of fate. In earlier years en- 
tangled in the French Revolution he had successively ac- 
commodated himself to a series of generations, and by 
ministerial and diplomatic services had risen to a high 
position. Napoleon, who did not love him, yet knew his 
value, sent him to an ungrateful and dangerous post at 
Jassy, where he stayed for some time, abiding faithfully 
by his duties, till seized by the Russian she was conducted 
with his family over many tracts of country, and at last on 
suitable representations again set free. Ofall these things 
his highly cultivated wife, a Hamburg lady, the daughter 
of Rermarius, had composed an excellent narrative, impart- 
ing a more precise insight into the complicate and anxious 
situation, and exciting true sympathy. 

The moment which brought before me a new, worthy 
countryman of Schiller’s and Cuvier’s was itself important 
enough to induce at once a nearer relation. Both husband 
and wife, truly upright and German in their dispositions, 
cultivated on all sides, the son and daughter, too, graceful 
and amiable, they soon drew me into their circle. The 
excellent man attached himself all the more closely to me 
that, being the representative of a nation which at the 
moment was working woe'on so many men, he could not be 
regarded with kindly feelings by the rest of the social world. 

A man of business accustomed to attend to the most 
foreign affairs, in order to attain with the utmost swiftness 
a clear comprehension of them, lends every one his ear, and 
so this new friend indulged me with continuous attention, 
while I could not deny myself the gratification of ex- 
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pounding to him my ‘Theory of Colours.’ He very soon 
became conversant with it, and undertook the translation 
of some passages. Nay, we made the strange experiment 
of a mutual communication, I, one morning, extem- 
poraneously delivering to him the history and fortunes of 
the ‘ Theory of Colours,’ from the oldest to the most recent 
times, and all the pains I had subjected myself to on this 
matter, and he the next day relating, likewise in a summary 
way, the history of his life. We thus at the same time be- 
came acquainted, I with what befell him, he with what most 
vitally concerned me, and in this way a more heart-felt 
participation in our mutual interests was facilitated. 

I have next to take note of the Princess SoLms, a princess 
of Mecklenberg by birth, who always wherever I met her 
showed me gracious attention. On each occasion she 
pressed me to read something to her, and I always chose 
the product which had most recently issued from my head 
and heart. The poetry I read to her being, therefore, 
each time the expression of a true feeling carried with it 
the evidence of truth, and proceeding from the heart also 
penetrated to the heart. A friendly-minded court-lady, 
Fraulein L’Esrocg, was present with her good understand- 
ing at these confidential communications. 

The name of Reinhard was now, again, to sound grate- 
fully in my ears. The chief court-preacher of the king- 
dom of Saxony was visiting the warm springs with the ob- 
ject of recruiting his very infirm health. Painful though it 
was to see this worthy man labouring under such serious 
bodily illness, it was yet enjoyable to have conversation 
with him. His beautiful moral nature, his well-cultivated 
mind, his upright will, his practical insight into every- 
thing worthy of being desired and sought after, shone 
forth everywhere with a dignified amiability. Although 
he could not entirely sympathise with my way of express- 
ing myself on forthcoming matters, I had yet the happi- 
ness of completely according with him on certain main 
points in opposition to ruling views; and he might well 
perceive that my apparent liberal indifferentism, practi- 
cally at one with him in all that was most deeply earnest 
in his nature, might be but a mask behind which I en- 
deavoured to protect myself from pedantry and self-conceit. 
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I gained his confidence in a high degree and thereby 
shared in much that was excellent. Our moral commu- 
nings with each other touching the imperishable served to 
turn away or blunt the sting of the war-news which day 
after day reached our ears. 

Renewed intercourse with the meritorious prefect of the 
district, Von Scuriuer, likewise afforded me many an 
agreeable hour, notwithstanding the manifold labours fall- 
ing to the lot of this overburdened man of business. I was 
also surprised by the presence of Captain BLUMENSTEIN, 
whom a year before, on the dreadful eve of our unhappy 
days, I had found sympathetic and sincere. Full of insight, 
good humour and happy ideas, he was the best of company, 
and we bandied many a jest with each other, though as a 
passionate Prussian he could not forgive my too confidential 
acquaintance with a French diplomatist. Yet with the 
help of some merry fancies the dispute between us was 
soon happily composed. 

Another circle, however, was opened for me. Princess 
Bacration, beautiful, charming, attractive, gathered about 
her a considerable company. Here I was introduced to 
Prince LigNz, whose name had been familiar to me for so 
many years, and whose personality, from his relation to 
friends of mine, had become highly interesting to me. 
His presence made good his reputation; he appeared ever 
in good spirits, ingenious, equal to all occasions, every- 
where welcome and at home as a man of the world and of 
action. The Duke of Coburg distinguished himself by his 
handsome figure and his gracefully dignified manner. 
The Duke of Weimar, whom in relation to myself I should 
have first mentioned, seeing it was to him I owed my 
honoured reception into this circle, inspired it with his 
animation. Count CorNneILLAN, by his earnest quiet de- 
meanour and his pleasant conversation on works of art, was 
also ever welcome. In front of the Princess’s residence, 
in the middle of the meadow, were at all times to be found 
some members of this company, among them, too, Hofrath 
yon Gentz, who with great insight into and comprehen- 
sion of the recent events of the war very frequently com- 
municated his thoughts to me, describing the positions 
of the armies and the consequences of the battles, and 
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finally giving me the first intelligence of the Peace of 
Tilsit. 

Carlsbad was at this time blessed likewise with doctors. 
I first mention Dr. Kapp from Leipzig, who made my 
time at the bath uninterruptedly happy for me, his con- 
versation being altogether instructive and his care of those 
entrusted to him most conscientious. Hofrath Sunzer 
from Ronneburg, a faithful scientific investigator and 
diligent mineralogist, attached himself to us. Dr. Mir- 
TERBACHER, a8 far as his business would allow him, was 
also ready with his counsel. Dr. Fiorray, a Bohemian 
from Manetin, was likewise of our company. We thus 
had the opportunity of becoming initiated into more than 
one method of medical thought and treatment. 

The town and government, too, seemed disposed to de 
more than they had hitherto done towards honouring the 
warm springs and rendering the locality agreeable to the 
strangers who had been enticed hither. A hospital set 
up at the side of the Bernhard rock suggested hopes for 
the poorer classes, while the higher classes rejoiced in the 
anticipation of a more convenient and becoming walk to 
the new fountain. I was shown the plans, which could 
not but be approved, and with many thousand others I 
was gladdened by the near prospect of exchanging a place 
of resort crowded to a degree extremely unpleasant for a 
stately hall. 

My taste for mineralogy was promoted in many ways. 
The porcelain factory in Dalwitz again confirmed me in 
my conviction that geognostic knowledge in general and in 
particular is of the greatest moment in every undertaking 
in this direction. What used to be thought peculiar to 
this and that country alone is now to be found at a hundred 
places ; for example the porcelain Saxon clay once prized 
as a jewel, but now everywhere to be met with. 

Towards a better knowledge of precious stones, ZOLDNER 
from Prague, staying at the baths, told me much of great 
interest, though I bought but little of him; his com- 
munications, while a pleasure to me at the time, proved 
profitable to me in the future. 

I will not omit mentioning the notice I find in m 
diary of the honour and confidence with which our 
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company received the narrative of Dr. Hausmann’s 
journey to Norway. 

The presence of Werner, Counsellor of Mines, at Carls- 
bad was, too, during the last days of my stay there, as 
always, animating in the highest degree. We were ac- 
quaintances of many years’ standing, and harmonised with 
each other, perhaps more, however, from mutual forbear- 
ance than from agreement in our principles. I avoided 
touching his derivation of the wells from coal layers, 
though in other things I was open and communicative, 
while with a politeness really exemplary he would out of 
his rich experience readily help me with my dynamical 
theses, though he regarded them as fanciful. 

I was then more than ever intent on bringing forward 
the porphyritic formation in opposition to the conglome- 
rate, apd though this view of mine found no response in 
him, yet in answer to my question, he made me acquainted 
with a highly important stone, which with an excellent 
definition of his own he called granulous date-quartz, a 
stone to be found at Prieborn in Silesia. He gave mea 
drawing of the style and character of the phenomenon, and 
thereby induced many years’ investigations. 

It is a curious experience we make in our travels when 
meeting with strangers or persons we had long before lost 
sight of, that we find them altogether different from the 
idea we have been accustomed to associate with their names. 
We think of this or that public man as peculiarly and 
passionately attached to this or that branch of knowledge, 
we meet him and desire instruction in his particular 
department, and lo! his mind has taken quite a different 
direction, and the inquiries we address him are completely 
out of his horizon. This was now my experience with 
Werner, Counsellor of Mines, who rather avoided orycto- 
gnostic and geognostic conversations, and directed our 
attention to quite other subjects. 

Philology was now his peculiar field, the origin, deriva- 
tion and relationship of languages giving full scope for 
his sharp-sighted industry, and he did not need much 
time to interest us in his pursuit. He carried about with 
him a set of bandboxes, in which, methodically arranged 
(as becomes such a man), he kept a whole soe of bovks 
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pertaining to this subject of inquiry, thereby facilitating 
for himself a free intellectual communication. 

That this, however, may not appear too paradoxical, 
let one think of the necessity which impelled this man 
into such a department. Every branch of knowledge 
requires a second, a third, and so on; we may follow the 
tree in its roots, or in its branches and twigs; the one 
always issues out of the other, and the more vital any 
branch of knowledge grows in us the more are we driven 
to pursue it in its connection forwards and backwards. 
In his department, Werner, as he advanced, employed for 
the naming of particular objects such terms as had been 
in favour with his predecessor; but new subjects pressing 
daily on his attention, he felt the necessity, for the sake of 
distinction, of inventing names himself. 

Naming is not so easy a business as is commonly sup- 
posed, and a right solid philologist would be incited to many 
strange reflections were he to write a criticism on the usual 
oryctognostic nomenclature. Werner was very sensible 
of all this, and no doubt made a wide circuit when in 
order to name the subjects of a certain department he 
resolved to study languages in general in their origin, 
development and structure, and so learn from them what 
he required for his purpose. 

No one has the right to prescribe to an intellectual man 
the field of his study. The mind shoots its rays from 
the centre to the periphery; if it encounter a terminus 
at this point, it retires into itself and shoots forth again 
out of the centre new lines of endeavour, so that if it 
cannot transcend its orbit it may yet become acquainted 
with it and fill it out to the utmost possible degree. And 
even if Werner in his elaboration of the means had for- 
gotten the purpose he originally intended by them, a 
thing we can by no means assert, we were yet witnesses 
of the joy with which he pursued the business, and learned 
from and by him how one should set limits to himself in 
any undertaking, and find for a time within those limits 
happiness and satisfaction. 

Otherwise I had neither leisure nor opportunity to enter 
into more ancient treatises of the history of Nature. I 
studied ‘ Albertus Magnus,’ but with little success. It 
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was necessary to realise the character and features of his 
century in order to comprehend in any measure what was 
here intended and accomplished. 

Towards the end of my stay in the watering-place, my 
son came to Carlsbad, as I wished to indulge him with 
the sight of a place so often the subject of conversation at 
home. ‘This gave occasion for some adventures disclosing 
the inner disquietude of society. At that time, it was 
fashionable to wear a kind of short shooting-coat, green, 
and largely set with lace of like colour, very convenient 
for riding and hunting, so that its use soon became widely 
extended. ‘This attire several Prussian officers, dispersed 
by the war, had adopted as an interim uniform, with which 
they might roam about unrecognised among farmers, 
landlords, hunters, horse-dealers, and students. My son 
had put on a coat of this kind. Meanwhile, in Carlsbad 
some of these masked officers had been scented out, and 
in a very short time this dress came to be taken as the 
indication of a Prussian. 

No one knew of the arrival of my son, I stood with 
Friulein L’Estocq at the Tepel-wall before the Saxon 
Salon; he passes by and greets us; she draws aside and 
says vehemently, ‘“ That is a Prussian officer, and what 
frightens me is that he looks very like my brother.” “TI 
will call him hither,” I answered, “ willexamine him.” I 
was gone when she shouted after me, “ For God’s sake, no 
pranks.” I brought him back, presented him and said, 
“This lady, sir, desires some information. Would you 
discover to us whence you come, and who you are?” The 
two young persons were both embarrassed, the one as 
much as the other. My son was silent, puzzled as to the 
meaning of it all, while the lady likewise silent appeared 
to be meditating some plausible escape. I therefore took 
up the word and with a jocular turn declared it was my 
son, and we must esteem it a fortune of the family, if in 
any measure he resembled her brother. She did not 
believe this representation, till in the end the fable as- 
sumed the air of probability, and at last of certainty. 

The second adventure was not of so happy a nature. 
We had now reached the month of September, the season 
when the Poles are wont to assemble more numerously in 
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Carlsbad. Their hatred to the Prussians had for a long 
time been intense, and after the last misfortunes had passed 
into contempt. Under the green jacket, properly Polish, 
being of Polish origin, they might on this occasion have 
scented out a Prussian. My son goes about on the space 
fronting the houses on the meadow; four Poles walking 
in the middle of the sandy way meet him, one of them 
parts from his companions, passes by my son, looks him 
in the face, and then rejoins the others. My son makes 
a manceuvre so as to meet them again, walks up to 
them in the middle of the sandy way, and passes through 
the four, at the same time explaining quite curtly what 
his name was, where he lived, and that as he intended leay- 
ing next morning, whoever had any business with him 
should despatch it with him that evening. We passed 
the evening without any disturbance, and set off the next 
morning. It looked as though this comedy of many acts 
might, like an English comedy, not end without an affair 
of honour. 

On my return from Carlsbad the singers gave me a 
serenade, in which I could read affection, goodwill, pro- 
gress in their art, and much else of a gladdening nature. 
I was now pleased, for the sake of enlivening society, to 
wed known melodies to new songs, the contents of which 
were drawn from present events. Mademoiselle Engels 
rendered them with appreciation and life, and so we 
gradually appropriated the most popular melodies, as 
though they had been originated for our circle. We 
diligently rehearsed musical pieces for several voices, and 
the first Sunday thereafter, the 30th December, was 
celebrated before a large company. 

The Weimar theatre gained at Michaelmas an agreeable 
and promising tenor voice, Mornarp. His culture was 
promoted by an older musical friend, who was distin- 
guished by a particular skill of his own in leading concerts, 
and who with the violin would assist the song, infusing a 
sense of security, courage and pleasure into the singer. 
This gave occasion to musical instruction, by way of 
preparatory practice, as in the case of dramatic pieces, the 
singer being in this way introduced to parts which onl 
later on might perhaps be assigned to him in public. Jt 
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was also intended by this means to render persons whose 
voice was not first-class, available for light simple operas, 
which are always welcome asa break. Out of this pro- 
ceeded practice in songs of several voices which was bound 
sooner or later to redound to the advantage of the theatre. 

Nor as poet would I remain idle for the stage. I wrote 
a prologue for Leipzig, where our actors were to figure 
for a time; further, a prologue for the 30th September, 
to celebrate the reunion of the princely family after that 
repugnant separation. 

As the most important undertaking, however, I remark, 
that I began to work at ‘ Pandora’s Return.’ I did it for 
the sake of two young men, friends of many years’ stand- 
ing, Leo von Seckenporr and Dr. Srotzt. Both being of 
literary aspirations, they thought of bringing out a ‘Musen- 
almanach’ in Vienna, and the mythological crisis at which 
Prometheus appears being ever present with me and in- 
deed grown to a living fixed idea, I set to work on this 
subject not without the most earnest intentions, as any 
one will be convinced who attentively considers the piece 
as far as it goes. 

To the volume of my Epic Poems, ‘ Achilleis’ was to be 
added. I again took the whole in hand, but had enough 
to do to mature the first book to such a point that I was 
able to commence it formally. 

I must now mention another work which was called 
forth by a feeling of friendship. JoHaNnnes voN MULLER 
had at the beginning of the year written an academic 
oration to the memory of King Frederick II., and was 
violently attacked for doing so. Now, since the first years 
of our acquaintance, he had shown me much love and 
faithfulness, having rendered me essential service. I 
therefore thought of doing him some politeness by way of 
return, and believed it would be agreeable to him if approval 
of his undertaking were testified from any side. A friendly 
response in the shape of a harmless translation appeared 
to me most suitable; the translation appeared in the 
Morgenblatt and he thanked me, though the matter was 
not thereby improved. 

‘Pandora’s Return’ was planned, and the execution 
went on bit by bit. Only the first part was finished, but 
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that alone will show the intention with which this 
work was undertaken and carried out. 

The little stories already repeatedly referred to occupied 
me in happy hours, and the ‘ Elective Affinities ’ were also 
in this way to be briefly treated. They, however, soon ex- 
tended themselves. The material was altogether too im- 
portant, and had struck too deep root for me to be able to 
dismiss it in so light a fashion. 

‘Pandora,’ and the ‘ Elective Affinities,’ both express the 
painful feeling of Resignation, and could therefore very 
well advance side by side. The first part of ‘Pandora’ 
arrived at the right time towards the end of the year in 
Vienna. The plan of the ‘ Elective Affinities’ had ad- 
vanced far, and many preliminary labours were in part 
completed. Another interest appeared in the last quarter 
of the year; I turned to the ‘ Nibelungen,’ of which in- 
deed much were to be said. 

Through Bopmer’s labours I had long known of the 
existence of this poem. CurristopH Hrernrich MULLER sent 
me his edition, unfortunately in an unstitched state; the 
precious work remained in my hands in this unsatisfactory 
. form, and involved in other business, tendencies, and cares, 
I continued as insensible to its merits as the rest of the 
German world. Only by accident I read an outside page 
at the place where the mermaids prophesy to the bold 
hero. The passage struck me, without however stimulat- 
ing me to dip deeper into the whole: I rested satisfied 
rather with humming to myself an independent ballad 
suggested by the contents, a ballad which would again 
and again sing itself in my imagination, though I never 
brought it so far as to conclude and complete it. 

But as everything tends towards maturity, the interest 
in this important product of antiquity became, through 
patriotic exertions, more general and the access to it more 
convenient. The ladies to whom I had still the happiness 
of giving readings on the Wednesdays made inquiry about 
this work, and I did not neglect acquiring for them the 
desired knowledge. Limmediately got hold of the original 
and worked my way into it with so much success, that with 
the text before me I could read off line for line an intelli- 
gible translation, The tone, the course of the poem was 
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duly rendered, nor did the contents suffer anything at my 
hands, Such an exercise comes off most happily when 
purely extempore. You must have all your senses about 
you, your mind must be in full swing, it is a kind of im- 
provisation. While in this manner I went the whole round 
of the poetical work, I did not neglect a critical study of it 
to such a degree, that when questions were put to me I 
could give satisfactory account of its details. I drew up 
a list of the persons and characters, made hasty sketches 
of locality and history, morals and passions, harmony and 
incongruities, planning at the same time a hypothetic map 
for the first part. By this means I gained much for the 
immediate purpose, more for the future, rendering myself 
better able to judge, enjoy, and profit by the earnest con- 
tinuous labours later on of German students of language 
and antiquity. 

Influence from Munich in the person of Dr. NIETHAMMER 
urged me to two works of wide research; a historic 
religious book for the people, and a general collection of 
songs for the edification and enjoyment of the Germans. 
Both of them were meditated for a time and planned ; 
but, on account of many misgivings, the enterprise was 
dropped. Still the papers in connection with those two 
works were collected and laid past, so as to be serviceable 
for me in the event of my undertaking a similar task in 
the future. 

I made earnest preparations for a biography of Hackert. 
The task was a difficult one, for the papers delivered to me 
were to be regarded neither as entirely raw nor as entirely 
worked-up material. The data committed to me were 
neither wholly to be taken to pieces, nor in their present 
form were they completely available. The work, there- 
fore, gave me more trouble and pains than if it had been an 
entirely original production, and it cost no little persever- 
ance, as it also required all the love and respect I had for my 
departed friend, to keep me from abandoning the under- 
taking. The noble man’s heirs, who set a very high value on 
the manuscript, often met me, not in the most friendly way. 

The polemical as also the historical part of the ‘ Theory 
of Colours’ advances slowly, to be sure, but yet steadily. 
Of the historical studies there remain as the chief authors 
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Rocer Bacon, AGuILLoNius and Boyie. At the end of the 
year the first part is mostly finished, the second corrected 
down to the ninth sheet. 

The Jena institutions, after the storms of war from 
which happily they were miraculously saved, had com- 
pletely recovered themselves. All persons interested had 
set themselves zealously to work, and when in September 
they were all inspected, their founder, our gracious master, 
on his happy return, received a satisfactory account of 
them. 

1808. 


The social personalitiss in Carlsbad had this summer 
assumed quite a different character for me. The Ducness 
or CouRLAND, graceful herself and with a graceful sur- 
rounding, FRAv von DER RECKE accompanied by Trence, 
and others attaching themselves to these, formed a highly 
joyous centre of life there. You met each other so 
often in the same place, in the same relations, finding 
your friends ever in the old style and fashion; that you 
seemed to have lived years with them; you confided 
without properly knowing each other. 

The family of Zrecesar composed another more decided, 
more indissoluble circle. Parents and offspring I knew 
through all their ramifications; the father I had always 
highly respected, I may well say reverenced. The joyous 
activity of the mother, an activity knowing no decline, 
permitted nobody to be in her company without being 
satisfied. Children, on my first entrance into Drackendorf 
not yet born, here met me in the figure of grown-up, 
stately, amiable persons. To these were attached ac- 
quaintances and relations. A more united, a more 
harmonious circle, could nowhere be found. Frau von 
SeckenDorF, by birth von Uncurrirz, and PauLine Gortter, 
were no small ornaments of this company. Every one 
endeavoured to please the other and was pleased with the 
other, the company naturally resolving itself into pairs, 
and excluding everything like envy or misunderstanding. 
These unsought relationships produced a mode of living 
which with more important interests would have adorned 
a novel. 

Away from home as we were, and living in rented rooms, 
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such relations appear quite natural, and in the case of social 
wanderings quite inevitable. The intercourse between 
Carlsbad and Franzensbrunn, regulated as a whole by 
calculation, but in particular always induced casually, 
at first arranged by the prudence of the parents, but in 
the end confirmed by the passion of the younger members, 
caused even the mischief produced by such communication 
to be ever delightful, as also in remembrance highly agree- 
able, everything in the end being made up and happily 
composed. 

From the first, and still more within the last few years, 
convinced that the peculiar function of newspapers is only 
to amuse the public and beguile them in regard to the 
aspects of the day—whether the reason be that the editor 
is prevented by an external power from telling the truth 
or that his inward partisan feeling forbids his doing so— 
Iceased reading them. Of the main events of the day I was 
informed by friends, who took pleasure in learning and 
communicating news, and otherwise in the course of this 
period I had nothing to make inquiry after. The General 
Gazette (Allgemeine Zeitung), however, regularly sent me 
by favour of Herr Cotta, accumulated on my hands. The 
impressions of 1806 and 1807 having been nicely bound 
by the good offices of an order-loving Chancery colleague, I 
found them in this state just as 1 was about to set off for 
Carlsbad. Though now I had been taught by experience to 
take few books with me on such occasions, as being not at all 
likely to be read, yet asone is disposed to read those casually 
given him by friends, I found it convenient and pleasur- 
able to take this political library with me; and not only 
did I find unexpected instruction and entertainment in it, 
but friends, who became aware of the volumes, begged 
them of me in turns, so that at the end I could not gather 
them together again. The particular merit of this paper 
consisted, perhaps, in the fact that though with prudent 
delay it occasionally kept back news, it did not fail con- 
scientiously to communicate, piece by piece, as much as 
enabled the thoughtful observer to understand the situation 
of affairs. 

Meanwhile, the present outlook was still sufficiently full 
of anxiety, so that the different peoples meeting at such a 
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health resort were not without certain apprehensions the 
one of the other, and therefore avoided all political 
conversation. All the more must the reading of these 
newspapers in the way of substitute for political con- 
versation be felt as the satisfaction of a want. 

I must not forget the ruling Duke, Aucusr von Gorua, 
who was pleased to present himself in a problematic light, 
and under a certain soft exterior to show himself some- 
times agreeable and sometimes repugnant. J have no 
reason to complain of him, but it was always a matter of 
anxiety to accept an invitation to his table, it being im- 
possible to foresee which of the guests he might by chance 
be disposed to treat in an unsparing manner. 

I will next mention the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, and 
a mysterious Swede, in the list of visitors called Von 
RerterHotm. The former was in bad health, but with a 
truly personal dignity, friendly and obliging. With the 
latter the conversation was always important, but people 
desiring to respect his secret, and yet afraid of touching 
on it by accident, we came little in contact with him—we 
not seeking his company, and he avoiding us. 

Prefect of the District Von ScumiEr, always showed 
himself disposed to avoid rather than attach himself to the 
Spa visitors, a line of conduct very necessary in his place, 
as in the event of any police cases occurring, he was at 
liberty to regard people only in so far as they were in the 
right or in the wrong, and no personal relationship in- 
clining one to be favourable or unfavourable could be 
permitted to come into play. 

With Von Herprr, Counsellor of Mines, I continued 
the customary conversations as though we had but a little 
before parted from each other ; as also with WILHELM von 
Scatirz, who soon let it be seen that he was likewise 
advancing steadily on his course. 

Counsellor of Mines’ WerNzR joined us as usual later 
on. His presence was always instructive, whether you 
considered him and his mode of thought, or made ac- 
quaintance through him with the subjects to which he 
devoted himself. 

A lengthy residence in Franzensbrunn enables me to 
pay frequent visits to the problematic Kammerberg, 
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(Chamber-mountain) at Eger. I collect its products, 
make accurate observations of it, describe and draw it. 
I find myself impelled to deviate from Reuss’s view, which 
regards the mountain as pseudo-volcanic, and to hold it for 
voleanic. In this sense | write an essay which can speak 
for itself. The question, however, may not be quite solved 
by this treatise, and a return to Reuss’s interpretation 
seem very well advisable. 

In Carlsbad it was gladdening to see how Joseph 
Miiller’s collections were gaining in favour, though the 
constantly convulsed war-like times were prejudicial to 
all scientific pursuits. Miiller,in no way discouraged, 
gathered his heaps of stones, and accustomed to the new 
order, he cut them so neatly that in his collections of 
greater or smaller size, the pieces of each heap were of 
like proportions, lying clean and instructive before one’s 
eyes. Among the stones broken under the hammer the 
fit or important one was always to be found, and those of 
no value having been cast away, he could always pro- 
vide the amateur to his entire satisfaction. But there 
was no inducing him to put his raw store in order, his fear 
of losing his monopoly and his habituation to the disorder 
made him deaf to all good counsel. With every fresh 
collection he began to pick the stones out of the chaotic 
heap, and according to the new order distribute them in 
numerical sequence on boards divided by bars into 
squares, and so gradully fill up the cases. I daily visited 
him on the way to the New Well, enjoying ever an in- 
structive conversation, for there is no district of Nature, 
however limited, but will always offer something new, or 
at least present some striking aspect of the old. 

After such subjects, appearing perhaps all too dry and 
material, renewed relations with worthy artists were to 
stimulate and animate me in a peculiar manner. 

The presence of Kaaz, the excellent Dresden landscape- 
painter, gave me much joy and instruction, especially 
as he knew how to transform in a masterly way mv 
dilettante sketches into a fair-looking picture. Making 
use of a style which easily conjoined water and opaque 
colours, he roused even me out of my fantastic scrawling 
tu a freer handling. And as a proof how the presence of 
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a master raises and supports one, I still keep in my 
possession some leaves from that period, which, like illu- 
minated points, indicate that in such circumstances one, 
can accomplish what would appear impossible before and 
after. 

T next had the agreeable surprise of an impetuous visit 
in the old style from a friend who had attached himself 
to me for many years. It was the good, talented Bury, 
who in the suite of the hereditary Princess or HEssr- 
Casset had put up for some time in and around Dresden, 
and now on furlough, came hither for some days. 

I wrote a poem to the honour and pleasure of this 
worthy lady, who was also friendly to me, a poem which, 
written in fair hand in the middle of a large sheet of 
paper, was to be enclosed in the most pictorial frame, 
representing the districts through which she travelled, 
the subjects to which she devoted the most attention, and 
which afforded her the most enjoyment. A complete 
sketch was devised and drawn, and everything so 
zealously taken in hand that there could be no doubt of a 
happy result. The poem is to be found printed among 
my others. On this occasion Bury again drew my portrait 
in small size and contour, a portrait which my family in 
the future prized as a joyous monument of that time. 
This summer-residence was thus enriched for me on the 
side of plastic art, and though it assumed quite a different 
character from that of the former summer, it was also valu- 
able and fruitful in results to me. 

On my return I was summoned to still higher art con- 
templation. Mutoner’s invaluable plaster,of Paris casts of 
Greek coins had arrived. You here looked into an abyss of 
the past, and were astonished at the most splendid pictures. 
You endeavoured in the midst of this wealth to attain to 
a true appreciation, and felt beforehand that here you had 
matter of instruction and edification for many years. 
Cut stones of importance added to my collection of rings. 
Albrecht Diirer’s pen-drawings, in lithograph, came re- 
peated and increased to us. 

Runex, whose tender, pious, amiable efforts had found 
good reception with us, sent me the original drawings of 
his days’ rich thoughts and images, which though so 
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faithfully and carefully executed in copper-plate, yet 
in natural, immediate expression showed to great ad- 
vantage in the original. To these were added other 
sketches, mostly half-complete, of no less value. All 
were thankfully returned, though there was much which, 
had it been possible to do so without indiscretion, we 
would willingly have retained among our collections, in 
memory of an excellent talent. ; 

In autumn, too, the most agreeable contemplation and 
entertainment were afforded by a number of Jandscape- 
drawings by Frrepricn. His beautiful talent was known 
and appreciated by us, the thoughts of his work were 
tender, nay, pious; but from the stricter artistic point 
of view not altogether to be approved. However that 
may be, many beautiful testimonies of his merit have 
become incorporated with us. At the close of the year 
we were visited by the everywhere welcome Kiiezteen. He 
painted my portrait. His personality must necessarily exer- 
cise the tenderest influence on our cultivated social circle. 

*A serenade given me by the singers before my de- 
parture for Carlsbad, assured me at the time of their 
affection and persevering diligence even in my absence, 
and on my return accordingly I found everything in the 
same good course. The private musical practice was 
continued, and social life by that means acquired a highly 
joyous harmony. 

Towards the end of the year manifold differences came 
to light in the theatre, which, though not interrupting the 
course of the representations, yet embittered December for 
us. After many discussions a new arrangement was agreed 
to, in the hope that this would hold good for some time. 

Much of a personally joyous nature was apportioned to 
me this year. To our young master and mistress PRINCEss 
Manziz was born, to the joy of all, and me especially, who 
here saw a new twig sprout forth from the princely tree 
to which I had devoted my whole life. 

My son Avaust went to the Academy of Heidelberg full 
of vigour and good spirits; my blessing, my cares and 
hopes, following him thither. With introductions to 
important friends formerly of Jena, Voss and Thibaut, he 
might be considered there as under his parents’ roof. 
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On his way through Frankfort he greeted his good grand- 
mother, just in time, as later on ia September she was 
snatched away from us, to our grief. Towards the end of 
the year also occurred the death of a man, comparatively 
young, whom we regretfully blessed. Frrnow died after 
much severe suffering. The distension of the artery of the 
neck tormented him through long distressed days and 
nights, till one morning sitting upright he was found, as 
is usually the case in such troubles, to have suddenly 
breathed his last. 

His was a great loss for us, as the source of the Italian 
language, which since Jagemann’s decease had sunk into 
comparative neglect, now dried up for us the second time. 
People will not appreciate and appropriate a foreign 
literature till it is pressed upon them, till it is made 
cheaply and easily accessible to them. Thus on account 
of neighbourhood or other influence we find in Eastern 
Germany the Italian, in Western the French, and in 
Northern the English language particularly cultivated. 

The Congress of Erfurt, which first assembled in 
September in the neighbourhood and then advanced to 
our quarters, is of such great importance and the.influence 
of this period on my situation so weighty, that a particular 
description of these few days may well be given. 


SKETCH. 


September. 


In the first half of the month the news is confirmed of 
the meeting of the monarchs at Erfurt. 

23. March of the French troops thither. 

24, Arrival of the Grand-Duke Constantine in Weimar. 

25. The Emperor Alexander. 

27. The Princes to Erfurt. Napoleon comes as far as 
Minchenholzen. 

29. The Duke called me to Erfurt. In the evening 
‘Andromache’ in Théatre Franeais. 

30. Grand dinner at the Duke’s. Evening, ‘Britannicus.’ 
Then great tea at Frau Prisidentin von der Reck’s. 
Minister Maret. 
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October. 
a 


Levée at the Emperor Napoleon’s. 

Government. Stair, ante-room and room. 

Great bustle. 

The familiar old place and the people all different. 

Medley. 

Old and new acquaintances. 

Poet as Prophet. 

The prince of Dessau remained to audience. 

Many assembled in the convoy-office at the Duke of 
Weimar’s. 

The Prince returns and relates a scene between the 
Emperor and Talma, which might occasion misconstruc- 
tion and tittle-tattle. 

I dined at Minister Champagny’s. 

My neighbour at table was Bourgoing, French Am- 
’ bassador at Dresden. 


2. 


Marshal Lannes and Minister Maret had probably spoken 
in favourable terms of me. 

The former knew me since 1806. 

I was ordered to the presence of the Emperor at 
11 A.M. 

A stout chamberlain, a Pole, intimated to me to stay. 

The crowd removed. 

Presented to Savary and Talleyrand. 

I am called to the cabinet of the Emperor. 

At the same moment Daru sends in his name, and is at 
once admitted. 

I therefore hesitate. 

Am again called. 

Step in. 

The Emperor sits at a large round table, taking break- 
fast; at his right stands Talleyrand at some distance 
from the table, at his left, rather near, Daru, with whom 
he converses on the contribution affairs. 

The Emperor nods to me to come forward 

I stand at becoming distance from him. 
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Having looked at me attentively, he said, “ Vous étes 
un homme.” I bow. 

He asks, “ How old are you?” 

“ Sixty years.” 

“ You carry your age well.” 

“You have written tragedies ?” 

I answered what was necessary. 

Here Daru took up the word. In some measure to 
flatter the Germans on whom he had to work so much 
woe, he spoke of German literature; being also well con- 
versant with Latin and himself editor of ‘ Horace.’ 

He spoke of me in much the same way as my fees 
in Berlin might have spoken; at least, I recognised in his 
words their mode of thought and sentiment. 

He then added that I had translated from the French, 
and that Voltaire’s ‘ Mahomet.’ 

The Emperor replied, “It is not a good piece,” and set 
forth with great detail how unsuitable it was for the 
conqueror of the world to make such an unfavourable 
description of himself. 

_He then turned the conversation on ‘ Werther,’ which 
he seemed to have studied thoroughly. After various very 
pertinent remarks he pointed out a certain passage and 
said, ‘“‘ Why have you written so? It is not according to 
nature;” opening up his meaning at large and setting forth 
the matter with perfect accuracy. 

I listened to him with an expression of pleasure, and 
with a smile of gladness answered that I, indeed, was not 
aware that any person had made me the same reproach; 
but I found his censure quite correct, and confessed that in 
this passage there was something demonstrable as untrue. 
Only, I added, it might, perhaps, be pardoned the poet if 
he made use of an artifice not easily to be discovered in 
order to produce certain effects he could not have accom- 
plished in a simple, natural way. 

The Emperor seemed satisfied with this, returned to the 
drama, and made very important remarks, in the manner 
of a criminal-judge who contemplates the tragic stage with 
the greatest attention, having deeply felt the deviation of 
the French theatre from nature and truth. 

He then referred to the fate-plays with disapproval, they 
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had belonged to a darker time. ‘ What,” said he, 
ae people now to do with fate? It is politics that is 
ate.” 

He next turned again to Daru, and spoke with him of 
the great contribution affairs. I retired a little, and came 
to stand just at the corner where more than thirty years 
ago, along with many a glad hour, I had also experienced 
many a sad one, and had time to remark that to the right 
of me, towards the entry door, Berthier, Savary, and yet 
another person stood. Talleyrand had removed. 

Marshal Soult was announced. 

This tall figure with a profusion of hair on his head 
entered. The Emperor inquired jocularly about some un- 
pleasant events in Poland, and I had time to look round 
me in the room, and tw think of the past. 

Here, too, was yet the old tapestry. 

But the portraits on the walls were vanished. 

Here had hung the likeness of the Duchess Amalia in 
masquerade dress, a black half-mask in the hand, the other 
likenesses of governors and members of the family, like- 
wise all gone. 

The Emperor rose, went up to me, and bya kind of 
manceuvre separated me from the other members of the 
row in which I stood. 

Turning his back to those, and speaking to me in a 
lower voice he asked whether I was married? have 
children? and other personal matters of usual interest. In 
the same manner, likewise, he inquired after my relations 
to the princely house, after the Duchess Amalia, the Prince, 
the Princess, &c. I answered him in a natural way. He 
seemed satisfied, and translated it into his own language, 
only in a somewhat more decisive style than I had been 
able to express myself. 

I must remark, generally, that in the whole conversation 
I had to admire the multiplicty of his expressions of 
approval, for he seldom listened without some response, 
either nodding reflectively with the head or saying, “ Oui,” 
or “C’est bien,” or such like. Nor must I forget to 
mention that when he had finished speaking, he usually 
added, ‘* Qu’en dit Mr. Git?” 

And so I took the opportunity of asking the Chamber- 

2¢ 
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lain by a sign whether I might take leave, which he 
answered in the affirmative, and I then without further 
ado took my departure. 


Much conferring as to a representation to be given in 
Weimar. In the evening ‘ Gidipus.’ 
4. 


To Weimar for arrangement of the theatre. 


6. 


Great hunt.—The French actors arrive with their 
_Director.—Evening, ‘Death of Czsar.—Minister Maret 
and those connected with him lodged with me. 


Lip 


Marshal Lannes and Minister Maret.—Particular con- 
versation on account of the imminent Spanish expedition.— 
From the Jena-Apolda hunt all back and farther.— 
Hofrath Sartorius from Gottingen and Frau call on me. 


14. 


I receive the order of the Legion of Honour.—Talma 
and Frau and Minister Maret’s secretary, de Lorgne 
d’Idonville, meet in my house. 


1809. 


This year in consideration of the beautiful results it 
yielded me must ever remain dear and precious in my 
memory. I spent it without any stay abroad, partly in 
Weimar, partly in Jena. It thus gained more in unity 
and compactness than other years, which mostly split in 
the middle by journeys to watering-places suffered in 
manifold distractions. 

My work in Jena would, I hoped, be favoured by a quite 
unbroken residence there, but this, however, was not 
indulged me. Unexpected events of the war penetrated 
to our quarter and compelled me to change my place of 
abode several times. 

Tumults of war far and near in Spain and Austria could 
not but excite fear and apprehension in every man. The 
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march of our Chasseurs on the 14th of April for the Tyrol 
was sad and serious. Immediately on the back of that came 
the quartering of soldiers. The Prince of Ponte-Corvo as 
leader of the Saxon Army Corps moved towards the borders 
of Bohemia, and on the 25th of April marched from 
Weimar to Kranichfeld. Long accustomed, especially 
during the last years, to shut myself completely off from the 
outer world, attend to my own affairs and cultivate the pro- 
ductions of my mind, I now repaired on the 29th of April 
to Jena. There I worked at the ‘ History of the Theory of 
Colours, fetched up my review of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and wrote the history of my own 
chromatic conversion and progressive studies, a work which, 
concluded for the time being on the 24th of May, I laid 
aside, and did not resume till towards the end of the year, 
when Runce’s ‘Globe of Colours’ set our chromatic. con 

templations again in motion. 

In this epoch I brought the ‘Theory of Colours’ down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. At the same time 
the printing of the second part continued without inter- 
ruption, and attention was next directed to the contro- 
versy with Newton. In all these labours Dr. Seebeck 
was sympathetic and helpful. 

To come, now, to poetical labours, the ‘Elective Af- 
finities,’ the first conception of which engaged my mind a 
long time ago, had not again been out of my thoughts since 
the end of May. Noone fails to see in this novel a wound 
of deep passion which nurses itself and shuns healing, a 
heart which dreads recovery to soundness. Some years ago 
the main thought was seized, but the execution evermore 
extended and developed in many directions, threaten- 
ing to transgress the limit of art. At last, after so 
many preparations, the resolution was taken, the printing 
should now begin, many a doubt would be put an end to, 
the one point held fast, the other at last determined. 

In the swift progress which now ensued I was however 
all at once disturbed. The news of the powerful advance 
of the French into Austria having been heard with dread, 
the King of Westphalia began a march towards Bohemia, 
so that on the 13th of June I returned to Weimar. The 
intelligence as to this strange expedition was. very un 
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certain when two diplomatic friends following the head- 
quarters, Von Reinnarp and WaANGENHEIM, unexpectedly 
visited me, puzzling me with the announcement of an in- 
explicable retreat. On the 15th of July the King comes 
to Weimar. The retreat appears to degenerate into 
flight, and on the 20th the roving Oels corps inspire us and 
the neighbourhood with anxiety. This thunder-cloud, 
too, however, soon draws off in a north-west direction, and 
on the 23rd of July I go back to Jena. 

Immediately thereafter the ‘ Elective Affinities’ gradu- 
ally gets printed. - This impelling me to diligence, the 
manuscript soon definitely shapes and rounds itself, 
and the 8rd of October relieves me from the work, 
though I did not yet feel completely freed from ‘the 
personal interest of its contents. 

In social conversation the interest turned almost ex- 
clusively on the early times of the north and of romance in 
general. The extempore translation of the ‘ Nibelungen,’ 
evermore succeeding, entirely chained the attention of a 
noble company who constantly gathered every Wednesday 
in my house. ‘ Fierabras’ and other heroic sagas and 
poems, ‘ King Rother,’ ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ followed each 
other to their mutual enhancement. Attention was, how- 
ever, specially directed to the ‘ Wilkina Saga’ and other 
northern relations and productions, when the strange 
pedestrian Rune-antiquarian ArNpT called on us, and by 
his personal communications and discourses endeavoured 
to make himself tolerable to our company if he did not 
gain us over to his side. Dr. Maszr’s ‘ Northern Sagas’ 
contributed their part to make us feel well at ease under the 
dull sky. At the same time nothing was more natural 
than that the antiquities of the German language should 
come into prominence and be evermore prized, a tendency 
promoted by Grimm’s stay among us, while a thorough 
study of grammar was revived in a charming manner by 
‘The Boy’s Horn of Wonder.’ 

Cotta’s publication of my works likewise demanded 
much of my time. It appeared and gave me the oppor- 
tunity, by the sending of copies, of calling my patrons and 
friends to memory. Of this mention will be made at 
another place. ; 


ry 
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That part of my labours this year, however, which 
pointed most decidedly to the future, were my preparations 
to the considerable undertaking of an ‘ Autobiography.’ 
In view of the misgivings attending the endeavour to 
recall long elapsed seasons of youth, the work had to be pro- 
ceeded with carefully and circumspectly. Yet the resolu- 
tion was at length taken, with the determination to deal 
sincerely with myself and others, and to strive after the 
truth to the utmost degree, as far as memory would help 
me to it. 

The new arrangement, too, which in view of the main 
business devolving on me was lately chosen, required my 
longer stay in Jena this year. Our gracious master had, 
namely, appointed that all institutions having for their 
immediate object the cultivation of science and art should 
be put under one head direction, be paid out of one 
treasury and be relatively conducted in one spirit. His 
Highness had confided to Privy-Councillor von Voigt and 
me the faithful and judicious fulfilment of these inten- 
tions. The institutions above referred to (in no way 
connected with similar institutions or involved in older 
relationships, but wholly dependent on the will of the 
Prince, who out of his own means defrayed their expenses) 
comprise in Weimar the library and cabinet of coins, as 
also the free drawing-school; in Jena, the different 
museums and other scientific establishments founded 
since the beginning of the Duke’s government, and set 
up without the co-operation of the other high gentlemen 
supporting the Academy. With the union now of all 
these institutions formerly under separate jurisdictions, it 
devolved on the officials appointed to superintend them to 
determine each time where, according to circumstances, 
mioney was to be expended and assistance given to this or 
that branch, an arrangement which under immediate 
supervision and the influence of unprejudiced sentiments 
was all the-more feasible that the Prince ‘did not so much 
want to hear proposals in respect of what should be done 
as to receive reports and obtain personal knowledge of 
what was being done. 

The Jena institutions above specified, and which had 
been founded and regulated within the last thirty years, 
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having suffered little by the Frerch invasion, we were 
animated with all the greater zeal to restore them com- 
pletely to their former vigour and even to erect others in 
connection with them. The extension, however, of too 
confined places and the judicious revision of existing 
arrangements demanded thorough individual inspection, 
and rendered necessary the personal presence of him who 
was authorized to decide these questions, all the more that 
no final comprehensive plan could for the present be en- 
tertained, and what was needed was tact in dealing with 
the momentary situation. 

In Weimar, again, it became necessary to add to the 
building of the ducal library, in order to supply new 
rooms for the ever-increasing stock of hooks, copper-plates, 
and other articles of art. The Prussian architects GENTZ 
and Rasg, at present in Weimar superintending the 
completion of the castle, assisted us with their advice, and 
so arose a building useful as it was both pleasant in out- 
ward aspect and well-adorned inside. 

Yet the extension of rooms and the increase of collec- 
tions did not absorb all our care. Our treasury, thanks 
to economy, was now in such a good state that we were 
enabled to send a young natural historian, Professor 
Voigt, at the proper time to France, who being well- 
instructed and making the best use of his stay in Paris 
and other places returned well-furnished in every respect. 

The theatre, after weathering the light storms which 
had assailed it, pursued its quiet course. In commotions 
of this kind, the question never is who is to effect some 
settlement? but who is to influence and command? If 
differences are only composed, everything is just where it 
was, at most no better if not worse. The repertory was 
well provided and pieces were repeated, so that the public 
became accustomed to, without getting tired of, them. 
The latest productions, ‘ Antigone’ by Rocaiirz, Knepet’s 
translation of Atrrert’s ‘ Saul,’ the ‘ Daughter of Jephtha’ 
by Ropert, were in turn well received. 'T'o favour Werner's 
considerable talent, a representation of the ‘ T'wenty- 
fourth February’ was carefully prepared, while the 
pleasing cheerful pieces of STEIGENTESCH insinuated them- 
selves into the favour of the public. 
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Mademoiselle HAstrr, a singer of much promise, and 
Mourke, a highly agreeable tenor, joined our stage, taking 
part in the instructions which were faithfully and 
zealously carried on. Werner attempted tragedies great 
and small, though there was little hope of seeing them 
become available for the theatre. 

The household musical entertainments through more 
earnest arrangements grew ever more in value. The 
chorus of singers under the leadership of Eserwemn more 
and more improved. Thursday evening was rehearsal, 
after which came mostly a merry repast: Sunday, per- 
formance before a large good company, with breakfast. 
These private exercises suspended for some time during 
the summer were at once resumed towards the end of 
harvest, while, in the meantime, the theatre and the public 
musical performances were animated and regulated 
through the accession to us of orchestra-leader Miiller. 
Nor must it be forgotten what gratification was afforded 
us in the course of this year by the varied talents of 
Fraulein aus DEM WINKEL. 

Plastic art, too, to which we were always most heartily 
devoted, brought us this year the most beautiful fruits. 

In Munich were published the hand-drawings of 
AuBREcHT Dwtrer, and now for the first time, it may be said, 
did we recognise the talent of the highly revered man. 
Liberated from the painful conscientiousness which cramps 
both his pictures and his woodcuts, he here moved freely 
in a field where work was but a subordinate element, 
where he had but so much space given him to adorn, 
Here appeared his splendid naturel in all its cheerful- 
ness and humour; we had here, indeed, the most beautiful 
present of vernal lithography. 

Painting, too, came to our homes in quite a friendly 
manner. Kicsiegn, the good artist, whose company is so 
prized by all, stayed with us for several weeks. He 
painted Wieland’s and my portrait from life, Herder’s and 
Schiller’s from tradition. Man and painter were united 
in him, and those pictures, therefore, ever present adouble 
value. 

As by his presentation of the human figure Kiigelgen 
directed attention both to his own work and to the subjects 
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of it, so Kaaz exhibited several landscape pictures, in part 
his own idea from nature, in part in imitation of the best 
predecessors. The exhibition gave the happiest occasion 
both here and in Jena for intellectual social unions, and 
brought people together who otherwise were not wont to 
meet. 

Hirt’s work, ‘ Architecture according to the Principles 
of the Ancients,’ stimulated us to new attention and 
interest in this direction, his restoration of the Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, as also of Solomon’s Temple carrying 
our thoughts back to those past ages. The imagination 
was compelled to take her flight into ancient history and 
survey erections now in ruins. We took a lively part in 
these studies and were incited to similar attempts. 

A present of the greatest importance in respect of 
ancient art was given us by Herr Dr. Srizcuirz. He 
honoured us with sulphur casts of his considerable eollec- 
tion of coins, and in this way as also by the appended list 
he did no small service towards research in the field of 
ancient art. 

Our medal departments were at the same time enlarged 
by medallions of the fifteenth and sixteenth century. 
Studies of them were taken in hand by way of programmes 
for the General Jena Literature-Gazette. The able artist 
ScHWERDGEBURTH with conscientious precision engraved 
some outline-tables for this purpose. 

To all these things was added a collection of metal 
utensils of unknown shapes dug out at Késtritz, and to 
which I devoted much attention. I made a great deal of 
research in reference to them in the older history, parti- 
cularly in that epoch when Heathendom and Christendom 
reeled against each other in Franconia and Thiringia. 
Among the books I then consulted, the ‘ Antiquitates 
Nordgavienses’ were especially remarkable to me, and in- » 
duced a minute consideration of the heathenish customs 
which were banned by the first Frankish Councils. I 
convinced myself anew that our heathen forefathers had 
superstitious customs based on dismal presentiments of 
nature, but no grimacing idols. A written essay on these 
subjects was received in a friendly manner by the 
princely Reuss proprietor, and I was honoured in return 
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with a copy of the puzzling antiquities which had been 
found. 

My collection of autographs of important persons was 
also, this year, considerably increased through the favour 
of friends. They tended to confirm the belief that the 
handwriting has a decided relation to the character of the 
writer and his situation at the time, though one could 
account to himself and others for the fact more through 
presentiment than by a clear conception, just as in the 
case of all physiognomy which though it has a genuine 
basis in nature fell into discredit through the attempt to 
make a science of it. 

Of events in nature I mention the ‘violent storm of 
the night of the 30th-31st of January, which raged far 
and wide, and wrought me also a very sensible damage, 
throwing down an old venerable juniper-tree in my 
garden on the Stern, and thus tearing from my side a 
faithful witness of happy days. This tree, the only one 
in the whole district—in which the juniper is found almost 
solely in the form of a bush—had probably come down 
from those times when horticulture was not yet practised. 
All sorts of fables were abroad respecting it. A former 
possessor, a schoolman, was said to have been buried under 
it. Between it and the old house near which it stood, 
ghosts of maids, it was pretended, had been seen sweep- 
ing the place clean. In short, it formed part of the 
wonderful complexity of that residence in which so many 
years of my life had passed, and which through affection 
and habit, through poetry and illusion, had become so 
dear to the heart of myself and others. 

I had the overthrown tree drawn by a young artist, a 
drawing still to be seen at the Duke’s library. Below it 
is the following inscription : 

“The tree above drawn stood in the garden of Herr 
Privy-Councillor von Goethe on the Stern. Its height 
from the ground to the point where it parted into two 
branches was 12 feet, its whole height 43 feet. At the 
base on the ground it was 17 inches in diameter ; at the 
place where it divided into two branches 15 inches. 
Each branch 11 inches, and then it narrowed upwards, 
till it ended in tender twigs at the top. 
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“Of its extreme old age no one ventures to say anything 
definite. The trunk was dry inside, its wood cut through 
by horizontal fissures, as is wont to be seen in coals, its 
colour yellowish, worm-eaten. 

“The great storm which raged during the night of the 
30th-31st of January, 1809, tore it up. But for this extra- 
ordinary event it might have stood for a long time yet. 
The tops of the branches and the ends of the twigs were 
entirely green and vital.” 


1810. 


An important year with alternations of activity, pleasure 
and profit, so that with a superabundant whole I feel em- 
barrassed how to present the parts in due order. 

Above everything else the scientific part deserves 
particular relation. In this direction the beginning of 
the year was toilsome enough. So great progress had 
been made with the printing of the ‘Theory of Colours,’ 
that it was deemed not impossible to accomplish the 
conclusion of it before the Festival. I closed the 
polemical part, as also the history of the eighteenth 
century. The tables engraved according to my careful 
drawings were coloured, the recapitulation of the whole 
was finished, and with pleasure the last leaf was seen 
going to press. 

This happened eighteen years after first wakening to a 
sense of an error of very old date, and in consequence of 
increasing efforts and the discovery at last of a point 
round which the whole must cohere. So great was the 
burden I had hitherto borne that I regarded the 16th of 
May, when I stepped into the carriage to drive to Bohemia, 
as the happy day of my deliverance. About the results, 
I was little concerned, and did well in being so. Sucha 
complete want of sympathy, such an offering of the cold 
shoulder, I was still, however, unprepared for. I pass it 
over in silence, and rather mention how much in the case 
of this and of my other scientific and literary works I 
owed to an inmate of my house for several years, a 
fellow-traveller, a fellow-worker, as learned as skilful and 
friendly, Dr, Frieprich WILHELM Riemer. 

Seeing, however, that once accustomed to toil and 
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travail one lightly and readily imposes new tasks on 
himself, there arose in my mind while again surveying 
the plan of the ‘Theory of Colours’ the kindred thought 
whether the theory of sound could not also be com- . 
prehended under a similar view. And in this way there 
originated a table in which were represented in three 
columns, subject, object and copula. 

And seeing that none of our faculties is to be easily 
enticed out of the way it has once struck in, whether 
conducting to a true or a false goal, the same mode of 
representing things was applied to physics universally ; 
the subject in exact consideration of its organs of appre- 
hension and knowledge; the object, over against it, as 
a something in any case knowable; the appearance, 
through repeated and manifold experiments, in the 
middle. In this way a quite peculiar kind of inquiry was 
prepared. 

The experiment, as proof of any subjective judgment, 
was rejected; there arose what has long been called 
‘ Inquiry addressed to Nature.’ And inasmuch, then, as all 
invention may be construed to be a wise answer to a rational 
question, one could convince himself at each step that he 
was on the right road, seeing, as he did, in particular and 
in general, only gains on either hand. ~ 

How very much, however, my happy surroundings 
favoured my steady assiduity in this study will be seen 
from the fact that Dr. Sezseck, both at home and abroad, 
was almost ever by my side. Proressor VoicT returned 
from France, and communicated many a beautiful ex- 
perience and insight. From his lips in our own mode of 
speaking and thinking we heard of the scientific situation 
in Paris, and with pleasure we acknowledged that he had 
made a good use of his time both for himself and us. 

As to cultivation of music for the good of the theatre 
both in the first and last months of the year, I have 
shortly to report that the volunteer band continued 
their practice regularly. On ‘'hursday evening we had 
rehearsal before some friends; on Sunday morning, per- 
formance before a large company. ‘Theatre singers, 
younger and older, choristers and amateurs took part. 
Eserwetn conducted these performances in a masterly 
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manner. Pieces for several voices by ZeLtER and other 
great Italian composers were introduced and anew im- 
pressed on our memories. Pleasure and profit, practice 
and progress went hand in hand. 

The fact that the rehearsal was kept completely sepa- 
rate from the performance entirely excluded all slovenly 
dilettanteism which will content itself with trying its 
parts in the very moment of the performance, nay, will 
leave unsettled to the last moment the question what it 
can and is to perform. 

Thursdays were critical and didactic; Sundays, days of 
fruition and enjoyment for every one. 

Towards the end of the year public entertainments 
could be given in the theatre by this company. Such 
musical pieces were performed as the public have other- 
wise no opportunity of hearing, and from which every 
cultivated man should draw, at least once in his life, re- 
freshment and enjoyment. As an example I mention 
‘Johanna Sebus,’ composed by ZELTER, a piece which leaves 
an ineffaceable impression on all hearts. 

The instructions were commensurately carried on with 
the reciting players; with the most instructed only in 
the case of new pieces, with the juniors on each fresh 
practice of an old part. ‘This latter point is, properly, the 
most important part of the instruction; only by such 
repetition and revision will a harmonious ensemble be 
maintained. 

‘Zaire’ translated by Prucer again proved the ripe- 
ness of our personnel in pure recitation and declamation. 
The first rehearsal was so perfect that a cultivated public 
might have been present at it all through. 

The ‘ Twenty Fourth February’ by Werner, performed 
_ on this day, was a complete triumph of perfect representa- 
tion. The dreadful aspect of the material vanished before 
the purity and precision of the performance. The atten- 
tive connoisseur found nothing wanting that was desirable. 

Shifting tableaux were represented to us by the dis- 
tinguished talent of Frau Henpexr-Scutirz. Earnest 
representation in public, and cheerful, jocular, nay comic 
entertainment in private, afforded new views of art and a 
great deal of enjoyment. 
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The presentation towards the end of the year of the 
opera ‘ Achill’ by Brizzrin the Italian language opened up 
to us a new field, and at the same time, under the most 
earnest and faithful exertions of the actor Wotrr and his 
highly improved talent, the ‘ Resolute Prince’ was brought 
near the longed-for performance. 

In respect of plastic art, there likewise occurred a 
remarkable epoch. The Brothers Boissrréx sent me from 
Heidelberg by the hands of the bookseller Zimmer, who 
was travelling to the Leipzig fair, their precious drawings 
of the Cathedral. With pleasure I recalled the feelings 
of those years when the Strasburg minster forced ad- 
miration from me and impelled me to strange enthusias- 
tic yet deeply-felt utterances. The study of that more 
antique peculiar architecture was now again seriously and 
integrally revived in me, while this important subject 
excited the interest also of the Weimar lovers of art. 

A fit which came over me to draw sketches of landscapes 
I did not try to throw off. During walks in spring, 
especially near Jena, I seized hold of some subject or other 
suited to a picture and then endeavoured at home to 
reduce it to paper. In equal measure my imagination 
became easily excited by narratives, so that I was at once 
seized with a longing to design places described in 
conversation. This experience continued vital in me 
throughout the whole of my journey and up till my 
return, when it left me never to visit me more. 

Nor in the course of this year was there any want of 
opportunity of dedicating many a poem and many a 
representation to festal days. The ‘Romantic Poesy,’ a 
great masquerade act, was dedicated to the 30th of 
January, and repeated on the 16th of February, on which 
occasion there figured a characteristic row of Russian 
tribes, while. the piece was likewise accompanied by 
poetry and song. The presence of the Empress of Austria 
in Carlsbad called forth agreeable services at my hands, 
and many more smaller poems unfolded themselves in 
private. , 

Hacxert’s biography was, meanwhile, earnestly taken 
in hand, a work which cost much time and trouble, in 
which, however, the remembrance of our departed friend 
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sustained me. For although the papers intrusted to me 
were important and furnished sufficient material, the 
dissimilarity in its form was difficult to master, resist- 
ing re-fusion into a coherent whole. 

Dissipations of the journey, the passing sympathy of 
friends I met in smaller compositions, put me in mind of 
the many details still detached and awaiting conjunction 
with each other in order to present themselves partly 
anew, partly for the second time, to the public. The 
thought of the ‘ Travels,’ so naturally following the ‘ Ap- 
prenticeship, matured more and more, occupying me in 
odd hours which could not otherwise have been utilised. 

With respect to the copyright of authors, it could not 
but be deemed remarkable that Minister Porraris should 
ask me whether I could give my consent to a Cologne 
bookseller’s reprinting the ‘Elective Affinities’ I 
answered “with all my heart as far as myself is con- 
cerned,” but referred the matter to the lawful publisher. 
So much higher even then stood the French in their 
views of intellectual possession and the equal rights of 
the higher and lower classes, a height to which the good 
Germans will not so soon elevate themselves. 

In Carlsbad I contemplated the waste caused by the 
Spring with great interest. From the back windows of 
the White Stag I carefully drew this strange situation 
from reality, and committed myself to the remembrance 
of many years’ considerations and inferences of which I 
must here make but brief mention. 


1811. 


This year distinguishes itself by persistent outward 
activity. The ‘Life of Philipp Hackert’ was getting 
printed; the papers put into my hands carefully edited ° 
according to each particular requirement. By this work 
I was again attracted to the South; the events I had . 
passed through in Hackert’s presence or in his neighbour- 
hood became active in my imagination; I had reason to 
ask why I should not undertake for myself what I was 
doing for another. Before the completion of that volume 
I therefore turned to my own earliest history. Here, to 
be sure, I found I had delayed the task too long. It 
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should have been taken in hand during my mother’s life- 
time when I should myself have been so much nearer the 
scenes of my childhood, and with the help of her power- 
ful memory completely transplanted thither. Now, 
however, I had to conjure up by my own unaided exertions 
those vanished ghosts, and with toil and contrivance 
collect many a help to memory, thus furnishing myself, 
as it were, with a necessary magic apparatus. I had to 
represent the development of a child grown to be con- 
siderable, how in given circumstances the bent of my 
genius had asserted itself, presenting the history in such a 
way, moreover, as to satisfy the penetrating student of 
human nature. 

In this sense, modestly enough, I called such a work 
executed with careful fidelity ‘Poetry and Truth,’ most 
inwardly convinced than man in Presence, much more in 
Remembrance, fashions and moulds the outward world 
according to his peculiarities. 

This business plunging me for a long time in historical 
studies, in recalling places and persons, so absorbed me 
when at rest and when in motion, at home and abroad, 
that my actual situation assumed a subordinate character, 
although wherever and whenever summoned out by the 
demands of life I at once re-asserted myself there and 
then with my full force and with all my senses. 

For the theatre much was done, the ever-rising talent 
of the excellent Wotrr appearing in the best light. The 
‘Resolute Prince’ was acted with general applause, and 
quite a new province was thus conquered for the stage. 
Wolff appeared also as ‘Pygmalion, and his repre- 
sentation made one forget how inadmissible and unsatis- 
factory this piece is. 

Atrterr’s ‘Saul, translated by Von Kyusst, the ‘ Daughter 
of Jephtha, and ‘Tasso,’ were repeated. ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ was prepared for the theatre, a task in which 
both Riemer and Wolff zealously co-oporated. For the 
immediate future, also, CanpEron’s ‘ Life a Dream’ was 
prepared. 

Mademoiselle Franck from Mannheim earned as ‘ Km- 
meline’ and‘ Fanchon’ great applause. Brizzi repeated his 
visit. The representation of ‘Achill’ again went its 
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brilliant course. The second great ‘Opera Ginevra’ could 
not come up with the former. Here, too, was verified the 
old lesson that a worthless text will secretly work the ruin 
of the music and representation, A villain and traitor 
everywhere, at last a sorry figure, worst of all on the 
theatre where the course of his villainies is unravelled 
and displayed before our eyes. 

The newly-built theatre at Halle afforded all the 
advantages of the Lauchstiidt one. Its dedication gave 
occasion for a prologue which met with a good reception. 

I was not so happy in respect of music. I became 
sensible that my house-chorus, as I had ventured a year 
ago to call it, was inwardly in danger of breaking up. 
No one else perceived any change, but certain elective 
affinities had begun to operate in it which at once gave 
me apprehension, though it was out of my power to 
provide a remedy. At the beginning of the year things 
still went their usual course, yet no more with the same 
regular weekly sequence. We still produced genuine old 
pieces, while several new canons by FERRARI sustained the 
pleasure of the singers and provoked the applause of the 
hearers. I had, however, already resigned myself to the 
loss, and when at the end of April, as I was about to enter 
on my summer tour, a break had to occur, I resolved not 
to resume the course. ‘This was a very great loss for me, 
and I had to look earnestly about after compensation 
elsewhere. 

While this edifying entertainment was still active I 
wrote the cantata ‘Rinaldo’ for his Serene Highness Prince 
Friedrich of Gotha. It was composed by the meritorious 
leader of the orchestra, Winter. Executed by the grace- 
ful tenor voice of thé Prince and accompanied by choruses 
it afforded a beautiful enjoyment. 

Particular attention was paid to older plastic arts. 
Meyer laboured without intermission at the history of 
Arts, and all investigations prompted by this study 
furnished material for instructive conversation, Mionet’s 
plaster-of-Paris casts of old Greek coins as the worthiest 
documents of that time opened the most assured prospects. 

The pleasure of realising the past continued operative 
and with the help of a good calculator we endeavoured to 
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re-erect the funeral-pile of Hephestion, especially however 
the huge amphitheatre in the midst of which it was set 
up, and to which the walls of Babylon had to contribute 
earth and rubbish, as also bricks for the rogus. The 
whole of the Grecian army looked without inconvenience 
on the solemnity. 

We had next many centuries to shoot across when Dr. 
Suupriz Botsser&Ee visited us with an important series of 
drawings and copper plates calling our art-contemplations 
into the Middle Ages. We lingered there very willingly, 
while a well-considered series of accordant monuments 
lying before us transported us into a time gloomy no 
doubt, yet worthy of honour and sympathy. The lively 
interest of the exhibitor and his thorough knowledge of 
the conditions and intentions of that period were com- 
municated to us. As by a change of the theatrical 
decorations you were here carried away pleasurably into 
times and places in the irrevocable past. In this way we 
entered into an alliance of mind and heart with our noble 
guest, an alliance which promised to be fruitful of conse- 
quences for the rest of our lifetime. 

Dr. Sulpiz Boisserée had also brought with him 
drawings by Cornelius, illustrative of the ‘Nibelungen’ 
poems. Their antique brave sense, expressed with a 
technical skill quite incredible, excited our high ad- 
miration. 

As an echo of our former Weimar Art Exhibition, 
and in consequence of good relations with living. artists 
originating in that undertaking, a great deal in this 
department was sent us. The meritorious NAUWERCK at 
Ratzeburg sent drawings and paintings. Drawings left 
by Kaaz, the too-early departed landscape painter, were 
forwarded to us. Princess CAROLINE OF MECKLENBURG, 
herself possessing a fine sense for landscape drawing and 
a graceful hand in execution, procured a selection from 
both the above sets. , 

We also became acquainted for the first time with the 
hopeful talent of a man who died in his youth, of the 
name of WEHLE, whose artistic remains had been bought 
by Baron Scuénserc-Roruscuénserc. Both in sketches 
and in completed designs after nature there was here 
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revealed a happy artistic glance into the world, and the 
interest in these leaves was enhanced by the strange 
foreign localities represented. He had penetrated as far 
as Tiflis, and objects distant as well as near he had com- 
mitted to paper with characteristic ease. 

In reference to scientific studies we were disposed in 
some measure to discretion. Still, at intervals, I studied the 
history of physics, in order to bring home to myself to the 
utmost degree possible the course of this highest science, 
for only through comprehension of the past is the present 
intelligible. Like every human institution and arrange- 
ment, a science is a monstrous juxtaposition of truth and 
falsehood, of freedom and necessity, of sanity and dise: se. 
All that we perceive from day to day we can yet in the 
end regard but as symptoms which, in order to genuine 
instruction, must be reduced to their physiological and 
pathological principles. 

1 withdrew myself personally from experiments of every 
kind, but an Indian white fire, kindled on the Landgrafen- 
berg by Professor Dodsereiner, lighting up the valley, 
and especially the mountains on the other side, formed a 
highly surprising phenomenon. 

After this splendid effulgence, the shining comet which 
next riveted our attention could be seen for a long time, 
serving to delight our eyes and summon out our inward 
faculty into the all-wide world. 

My stay in Carlsbad this year assumed quite a different 
character from that of former years. The love of dogging 
nature, of drawing and copying, had wholly forsaken me, 
nothing in this direction would any longer succeed with 
me, and as for rummaging among and hammering all too 
well-known masses of rocks, I was completely tired of it. 
Miiller, far advanced in years, no longer stimulated me, 
and with indifference I looked at the efforts made to 
wrest the fountain into its old channel, consoled by the 
remark that though people were fond of flattering old- 
established prejudices they yet longingly desired to 
prevent a like evil. 

In the company of jovial friends of both sexes, I gave 
myself up to a day of dissipation. The usual promenades 
and carriage-drives offered sufficient scope for excursions on 
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all sides. Places of pleasure, near as well as distant, were 
visited, while a new resort was added to the number through 
an almost ridiculous accident. In Weheditz, a village over 
the Eger, and lying towards Dalwitz, a peasant, having 
carted goods to Hungary, and returned laden with new 
savoury wines, had set up a tavern. The low value of the 
paper-money, standing in the proportion of almost ten to 
one, enabled you to get a bottle of good Hungarian wine 
for a few pence. The novelty, the rarity, the very in- 
convenience of the house, joined to the cheapness of the 
wine, gave a certain charm to the affair. We got out, 
_ laughed, made merry with ourselves and others, enjoying 
ever more of the insinuating wine than was altogether good 
for us. In reference to such a pilgrimage, the following 
anecdote went abroad. Three aged men went to Weheditz 
to drink wine :— 

Colonel Otto, aged s «6 = « SO years. 

Lithographer Miiller,aged . . 84 ,, 

An Erfurt Man,aged , . . . 82 ,, 


253 years. 


They caroused lustily, and only the last on his way 
home betrayed some traces of tipsiness. ‘The two others 
seized their younger boon companion by the arms, and 
brought him safe back to his house. 

Such a general frolic was favoured by the great deprecia- 
tion of paper money. A patent was issued which confused 
everybody. ‘The existing notes had lost all value; new, 
so-called anticipation notes were expected. Sellers and 
receivers could not keep pace with the declining value of 
the paper. Buyers and spenders also lost by it; they 
squandered away their groschen, and so gradually got 
rid of their dollars. The situation was of a kind to put 
the best head at fault. : 

The day, however, is too long to be passed without some 
useful employment, and therefore, with Rizmmr’s assistance 
and by dint of constant conversation on the subject, I 
continued my task of the ‘ Autobiography,’ writing out the 
immediate matter on hand in full, and drawing up plans 
of the more distant parts. In the way of reading and 
study, too, I had the shorter writings of Fi scene 
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by me, while the great confluence of important persons in 
this place, enjoying unlimited leisure, and delighting to 
converse on the subjects they had most at heart, could 
not fail to supply me with a great deal of experience 
and instruction. 

As to persons who this year called on me in Weimar, I 
find the following mentioned. ENcELHarp, architect from 
Cassel, on his way to Italy. It was asserted that he had 
been the prototype of my artist in the ‘ Elective Affinities.’ 
RaaseE, as skilful as he is polite, stayed some time with 
us, and painted my portrait in oil on a copperplate. 
Ritter O'Hara, the best of company, a good host, and a 
man of honour, chose Weimar for some time as his place of 
residence. The stories of his many years’ wanderings, 
which he knew how to season with jests on himself, diffused 
a pleasant confidential tone round his table. It was no 
small merit on his side that his cook prepared capital beef- 
steaks, and that his banquets were crowned with the most 
genuine mocha coffee. Lerevre, French Secretary to the 
Embassy coming from Cassel, and introduced by Baron 
REINHARD, resuscitated to ourmost agreeable entertainment, 
French speech, poetry and history. Professor Tx1erscH 
paid us a passing visit, leaving behind him, and also taking 
with him it is to be hoped, good impressions. The married 
couple von Arnim took up quarters for some time with us. 
Our old confidential relations with each other were at once — 
renewed ; but through this very freedom and unreserved- 
ness of communication, there came to light a difference 
which had developed since our former unanimity. We 
parted in hopes of closer union at a future time. 

Of important books whose influence was lasting, I read 
St. Croix’s ‘Examen des Historiens d’Alexandre,’ Heeren’s 
‘Ideas on the Politics, Intercourse and Trade of the most 
distinguished Peoples of the Ancient World, and Dr. 
Gerando’s ‘Histoire de la Philosophie.’ They all forced 
the reader to extend and widen his views in the domain 
of past times. 

Jacobi on ‘Divine Things’ made on me an impression 
the very opposite of beneficial. How could the book of a 
friend so dear to my heart be grateful to me, a book 
endeavouring to prove that nature hides God? With the 
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sincere, decp, structural and habitual sentiment and 
thought of my whole nature, a sentiment, a thought im- 
possible to call in question, the very basis of my existence, 
namely, that God is in Nature and Nature in God—with 
this as a primary and ultimate fact—how was it possible 
that such a de-tached, unsupported, lifeless judgment 
should not alienate me for ever from the noblest man 
whose heart I reveringly loved? Yet I did not give way 
to the feeling of pain and vexation, but turned for relief 
to my old asylum, to Spinoza, in whose Ethics I found 
daily entertainment for several weeks, and as since the 
date of my last acquaintance with him, my culture had 
been deepened and purified, I now found to my admiration 
a great deal in him new and unexpected, exercising on me 
an influence fresh and all its own. 

Umanorr’s project for an Asiatic Academy attracted me 
to those regions whither, without that attraction, I was for 
a considerable time disposed to wander. HEBEL’s new 
‘ Alemannian Poems’ gave me the agreeable impression we 
always feel on being introduced to family relations. This 
was not the case with Von Hacen’s ‘ Book of Heroes;’ here 
an all-transforming period had intervened between me and 
the book. Buscuine’s ‘ Poor Henry,’ a poem considered 
by itself highly valuable, also pained me both physically 
and esthetically. It is scarcely possible to get rid of the 
loathing we feel towards a leprous man, for whom the 
bravest girl sacrifices herself; in fact a century in which 
the most repulsive disease, had continually to furnish 
motives for passionate deeds of love and daring fills us 
with aversion. The horrible disease which in the above 
poem is made the basis of heroic acts, works, on me at 
least, so repulsively that I feel myself infected by the 
very touch of the book. 

By a peculiar accident there next came to my hands a 
work from which an immoral infection might have been 
dreaded. Seeing, however, that from a certain pre- 
sumptuous self-conceit a man feels more confident in 
guarding against spiritual than bodily influences, I read 
the volumes with pleasure as also with haste, seeing they 
had to be returned ina short time. They were the ‘ Novelle 
galanti,’ by Verrocchio. In poetical and historical value 
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they are about equal to those of the Abbate Casti, though 
artistically Casti is more compressed and more master of 
his material. On the suggestion of a friend, I immediately 
thereafter took up the ‘Novelle del Bandello.’ ‘The 
Adventures of the Knights Grieux and Manon |’Escot,’ as 
of a kindred nature, were next tackled. Still, todo myself 
justice, I must testify that after all this course of wicked 
reading, I returned at last with innocent enjoyment to the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ 


1812. 


The family of KosLer opened the year with highly 
graceful ballets. ‘Romeoand Juliet,’ next ‘ Turandot’ are 
repeated, the representation of ‘ Life a Dream’ prepared. 
The exertions required for the worthy representation of 
such pieces gave new occasion for deeper and more search- 
ing study, and raised our acting altogether to a higher 
level. A young actor of the name of Duranp joined us, 
furnished with all the accomplishments heart could wish 
in a young amateur, except that one missed a certain in- 
ward fire, the enthusiasm which should have carried him 
out of himself and forced him on the public, compelling their 
sympathy and recognition. It was, however, hoped he 
would soon himself become sensible of this defect. 

Turopor Korner had come forward as a dramatic author. 
His ‘ Toni,’ ‘ Zriny’ and ‘Rosamunde,’ as echoes of a period 
shortly past, were easily taken up and rendered by the 
actors, and being in style and sentiment in sympathy with 
the public were also favourably received by them. For 
higher purposes CALDERON’s ‘Great Zenobia’ was studied, 
and through Grissen’s translation ‘The Wonder-working 
Magus’ was brought home to us. 

Wotrr and Riemer drew up a plan for the representation 
of ‘Faust,’ causing the poet to occupy himself anew with 
this subject, to bethink himself of many an intermediary 
scene, even to design decorations and other requirements. 
The above-mentioned friends, with their unceasing activity, 
likewise planned a re-cast of ‘Egmont,’ restoring the 
Ducuesss or PARMA, whom they would on no account dispense 
with. The presence of Madame Scuénpercer gave rise to 
the happiest representations. IrrLanp closed the year in 
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the most successful manner, appearing in several parts. 
From the 20th of December to the end of the year, the 
following pieces were acted. ‘Clementine,’ ‘Self-Control,’ 
‘The Jew, ‘The Artist’s Earthly Pilgrimage,’ ‘Don 
Ranudo,’ ‘The Poor Poet,’ ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘The good-hearted Roisterer.’ 

The following actors from our well-appointed company 
took parts along with him, and their performance as a 
whole having done no dishonour to his high art, we mention 
their names—Gentlemen: Duranp, Devy, Grarr, GENEST, 
Hame, Lorzixe, Matxonmr, Ors, UnzeLMANN, WoOLrr : 
Ladies: Breck, Eserwetn, ENcEts, Lorzine, WOLFF. 

The second volume of the ‘ Biography’ was prosecuted 
and concluded, the third volume commenced, planned as a 
whole, and some pieces of it completed. In consequence 
of the Mosaic history having been introduced into the first 
volume, I took up from old papers my account of the 
‘Wanderings of the Children of Israel through the 
Wilderness.’ The work was, however, set aside to be used 
for other purposes. 

Three poems for their Imperial Majesties, written in 
the name of the Carlsbad Citizens, furnished me with an 
honourable and pleasant occasion of once more trying my 
hand at verse. 

On the field of plastic art much that was favourable 
occurred. The news of the discovery at Aegina opened 
out new prospects for the history of art, on which with our 
Friend Meyer, who was constantly advancing in his pur- 
suits, we instructed and delighted ourselves. 

The thought of supplying from the stock of old medals 
we had in hand the remembrance of lost works of art had 
so great a charm for us, and had moreover such a solid 
basis in fact that, following the lines marked out in the 
essay on ‘ Myron’s Cow,’ we zealously endeavoured to re- 
store the Olympian Jupiter, the Polycletian Juno, and 
many another worthy image. 

A little silver centaur, about a span long and admirably 
executed, called forth a lively dispute whether it was 
antique or modern. The Weimar lovers of art, convinced 
that in such things there was no possibility of unanimity 
and decision, admired it, edified themselves by it, and then 
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took sides with that party which contended that it was old 
and dating from the time of the Emperors. 

I acquired an old Florentine copy of Michael Angelo’s 
‘Sitting Moses,’ not quite an ell high, cast in bronze, and 
by burins and other sculpturing instruments most dili- 
gently elaborated to the utmost completeness ; a beautiful 
monument of careful, almost contemporaneous copying of 
a highly valuable work of art of that period, and an ex- 
ample of how a little image which though it cannot of 
course represent the greatness of the original may yet by 
eleborate execution in details attain quite a peculiar value. 

Natural science had many a conquest to boast of. 
Rampour on the ‘ Digestive Organs of Insects,’ confirmed 
us in our views as to the gradual development of organic 
life. Otherwise, however, attention was more directed 
to the general field of Natural Science. 

Dr. Seebeck, ever studious of chromatic matters, tackled 
the second’ Newtonian experiment, which in my polemics 
I had touched only so far as necessary. He elaborated the 
subject in my presence, and many important results were 
achieved, showing among other things how that doctrine 
of Newton’s when once you pass from primary prisms 
to lenses becomes entangled in an almost inextricable 
labyrinth. 

We were called to wide contemplation and to the eleva- 
tion of our minds by the writings of Jorpanus Brunus of 
Nola, though to be sure the task of separating the solid 
gold and silver from the mass of metal layers so unequally 
furnished with the precious material, was almost more 
than human powers were equal to, and whoever feels 
innately impelled in that direction, would do better to 
turn himself immediately to nature, than exhaust his 
strength in grappling with the strata, perhaps the dross- 
heaps of past centuries. 

In Carlsbad you found yourself again swept away by 
the current of geological studies. The extension of the 
space round the New Well, a bold undertaking, perhaps 
inconceivable in former times, confirmed us in the views 
we had hitherto entertained. A remarkable stone was 
also there obtained, the strong water of the Tepl and the 
violent ebullition of the hot wells appeared simultaneously, 
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circumstances which seemed to point to the hypothesis 
that this great operation of nature was to be regarded as 
a vast galvanic experiment. 

From Teplitz we visited Dr. Srotz in Aussig and drew 
instruction from his excellent fund of knowledge and his 
collections. Fossil bones in Bohemia were also the subject 
of conversation. 

Home again, we stayed first in Jena, to give our glad 
attention to the museums there on their first entrance on 
a favourable epoch. Her Imperial Highness the Here- 
ditary Princess destined a considerable sum to this purpose, 
and the mechanician Korner was preparing an air-pump 
for the physical cabinet. Other instruments and pro- 
visions were likewise being fitted in, and to gain the more 
space the upper rooms of the Jena Castle were arranged 
for the reception of a part of the museum collection. Von 
-Tresra honoured us with plates of remarkable transition 
stones, as documents of his former geognostic wanderings 
on the Harz. His work, ‘Observations in the Interior of 
the Mountains’ is again taken in hand, giving rise to con- 
versations on older and more recent views. 

The so-called sulphur-springs in Berka on the Im, 
above Weimar, the drying of the pond in which they 
sometimes appeared, and their utilisation for a watering- 
place occasion the resuscitation of geognostic and chemical 
studies. On this occasion Professor DOBEREINER took a 
most lively, cordial and influential part. 


1813. 


The presence of Brizzi had again infused new life into 
the opera and made operatic representation in Italian 
possible. Nosinger is an entire stranger to this language, 
for he must frequently exercise his talent in it, and in 
general any person whom nature has favoured with a 
fine ear, will not find Italian difficult to learn. For 
greater convenience, and more rapid progress, a teacher 
of the language was engaged. Irriann’s presence, too, 
roused the powers of our actors to the utmost, and they 
were all full of emulation to stand worthily by his side. 
To any one who saw far enough into the matter it 
was plain that the harmony and unity of our company 
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made it completely easy and convenient for this great 
actor to carry out all his own ideas here to their utmost 
scope, without stumbling on any impediment. After his 
departure everything was continued in the same earnest 
and faithful spirit. Every artistic tendency, however, was 
so far lamed by the dread of war-tumults pressing ever 
closer on us that we had to content ourselves with keeping 
within the bounds of the repertory we already had. 

My poetic gains this year were not rich. Three 
romances, ‘ The Dance of the Dead,’ the ‘ Faithful Eckart’ 
and ‘The Walking Bell, deserve some mention. ‘ The 
Lion’s Seat,’ an opera founded on old tradition, which I 
afterwards embodied in the ballad, ‘Die Kinder, sie 
héren es gerne,’ came to a standstill and stuck there. The 
epilogue to ‘ Essex’ may also be mentioned. 

The third volume of my ‘ Biography’ was finished and 
printed, and in spite of some untoward external circum- 
stances enjoyed a good effect. The Italian journal was 
more minutely gone into, and preparations made for 
its elaboration. A composition to the ‘Memory of Wie- 
land’ was read in the masonic Mourning Lodge, and for 
friendly communication sent to press. 

In the field of literature, a great deal old, modern, and 
of near interest was taken up and prosecuted more or less 
to some definite goal. Here is specially to be mentioned 
the study devoted to Shakspeare in relation to his 
predecessors. 

Geographical maps with a view to the sensuous repre- 
sentations of the distribution of languages over the world, 
were, with the participation of WitneLM von Humsotpr, 
elaborated, defined and coloured. In the same way I was 
induced by ALEXANDER voN Houmsotpr to draw a com- 
parative landscape picture of the mountain masses of the 
old and new world. 

It will now be opportune briefly to express how I 
endeavoured to earn the happiness of living in intimate 
communication with the most distinguished men of my 
time. 

From the stand-point where God and nature had been 
pleased to place me, and where, next, I did not neglect to 
exert my faculties according to circumstances, I looked 
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all about me to mark where great tendencies were in 
operation and lastingly prevailed. I, for my part, by 
study, by performances of my own, by collections and 
experiments, endeavoured to reach forth towards those 
tendencies, and faithfully toiling upwards to the level of 
the achievements I could not myself have accomplished ; 
in all simplicity, innocent of all feeling of rivalry or envy, 
with perfectly fresh and vital sense I presumed to appro- 
priate to myself what was offered to the century by its 
best minds. My way, therefore, ran parallel with very 
many beautiful undertakings till it would next turn 
towards others. The new accordingly was never foreign 
to me, nor was I ever in danger either of adopting it in a 
state of unpreparedness, or by reason of old-fashioned 
prejudice, rejecting it. 

As indication of my attention to the most curious 
things, I may mention that I brought copy-tracings of 
pictures out of an old manuscript of the ‘Sachsenspiegel’ 
(a German law-book of the middle ages) to the hands of 
connoisseurs and amateurs, who then made the most 
praiseworthy use of them, and quite cleverly and con- 
vincingly interpreted the symbolism of an age completely 
childish in respect to plastic art. 

To mention here the most recent of all occurrences, 
Abbate Monti, remembering former relations, sent me his 
translation of the ‘ Iliad.’ 

As art-treasures there arrived at my house gypsum- 
casts of Jupiter’s colossal bust, small hermae of an Indian 
Bacchus of red, antique marble, gypsum casts of PETER 
ViscHER’s statues of the apostles on the monument ot 
Saint Sebaldus at Niirnberg. Papal coins in particular 
enriched one of my most precious collections, doubly 
gratifying, partly because they filled up gaps, partly 
because they in general gave excellent insight into the 
history of plastic art and sculpture. Friend Meyer con- 
tinued his ‘History of Art;’ Philostrat’s pictures shone 
with their original splendour; Heine’s works on that sub- 
ject were studied; the colossal statue of Domitian, described 
by Statius, it was likewise endeavoured to realise, restore, 
and set in its place. The philologists Rimmer and Hann were 
politely ready with their counsel. Vuiscontr’s ‘Iconographie 
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Grecque’ was again taken in hand, while a highly wel- 
come present carried me immediately into those old times. 
Herr Brénpstep presented me, in name of those who had 
travelled to Greece on so important a mission, with a palm 
branch from the Acropolis, fashioned into a walking-stick, 
a valuable large silver coin taking the place of the knob. 

To hold one to correct views of these objects, opportunity 
was found of leisurely contemplating the Dresden collec- 
tion of the originals as also of the casts. 

The mastery which modern times have acquired in 
many branches of art was next feelingly regarded. On 
observing the Ruyspart works a small essay was penned, 
‘The Landscape Painter as Poet.’ 

Of contemporaries, opportunity occurred of making 
acquaintance with the works of Kerstine, and one had 
cause to value them highly. 

Natural sciences, especially geology, did not fall into 
neglect. From Teplitz I visited the tin works of Graussen, 
Zinnwalde and Altenberg. In Bilin I had the pleasure 
of being conducted by the experienced, clear-thinking 
Dr. Reuss; under his guidance I reached the foot of the 
Bilin rock, which, based in a mass of clinkstone, im- 
mediately towers up in the form of columns. A slight 
change in the conditions may easily have effected this 
change in its structure. 

The garnets which are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Bilin, their assortment and preparation, were likewise 
made fully known to me. 

A visit of Dr. Stolz in Aussig was just as interesting 
on another side. You here become sensible of the great 
merit of a man who first makes himself thoroughly con- 
versant with all the features of his district, and then in a 
trice communicates to the stranger visiting it more know- 
ledge than a lengthy residence would have enabled him to 
acquire. 

As to my manifold study of books, Tresra’s ‘Observa- 
tions of the Interior of Mountains,’ and CHARPENTIER’S 
works fall here to be mentioned. It was my way to 
attend especially to the views and convictions of con- 
temporaries, and all the more when they did not chime 
with the penny whistle of the day. 
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The sulphur bath intended to be established at Berka 
gave rise to many discussions. We attempted what was 
seen beforehand to be practicable, and what was not to be 
achieved we let alone. 

The Entoptic colours excited attention. Independently 
of this I had written a paper on ‘ Iceland Crystal.’ 

By way of conclusion I remark that the instruments 
for the Jena observatory were ordered, and Kiuen’s work 
on ‘ Animal Magnetism ’ considered. 

Important persons were met by me. In Tharand,- 
Ranger of the Forest Corra; in Teplitz, Dr. Kapp, Count 
Berta, General THEILMANN; Captain of the Horse Von 
ScCHWANENFELD, Professor. Dirrrich of the Gymnasium 
at Kommathau, the Granp DucuEsses CATHARINE and 
Mania. 

After the battle of Leipzig, I met in Weimar: WILHELM 
von Humsoitptr, Count Mrrrernicy, State-Chancellor von 
FLARDENBERG, PRINCE PAUL oF WURTEMBURG, PRINCE AUGUST 
oF Prussta, the ELEcToRAL-Princrss or Hessz, Professor of 
Chemistry Joun Horratu Rocuiirz. 

I must here call to mind a peculiarity in my mode of 
procedure. When any momentous threatening event 
loomed forth in the political world I obstinately turned 
my mind to a subject as remote as possible from such a 
consideration. This will account for the fact that from 
the time of my return from Carlsbad, and onwards, I 
set myself earnestly to the study of the Chinese world. 
Having regard to the unhappy performance of ‘ Essex,’ 
which had been extorted from me, and to please the 
actress WoLFFr, as also to make her fatal part in some 
measure brilliant, I wrote, intermediately, the ‘ Epilogue’ 
to that play on the very day of the battle of Leipzig. 

On behalf of my own ‘ Biography’ I extracted from the 
Frankfort Gelehrten Anzeigen* of the years 1772 and 
1773 the reviews which in whole or in part belonged to 
me. To transport myself the more into those times, I 
studied Mésrr’s ‘ Fantasias,’ then Ktirncrr’s works, which 
called very characteristically to mind the indefatigable 
activity of a quite peculiar nature. For more general 
instruction in esthetic matters I continued the assiduous 
reading of Earnesti’s ‘ Technology of Greek and Roman 
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Oratory,’ and contemplated myself there with a view to my 
own edification and entertainment, in no little degree com- 
posed by the fact here presenting itself as a striking proof 
of man’s narrow limits—the inevitable recurrence, namely, 
after a couple of thousand years of the same virtues and 
faults in my own writings. 

Of events I remark for the present: the French Am- 
bassador is seized unawares in Gotha and escapes. A 
small body of Prussians occupies Weimar and will have 
us believe we are safe under its protection. The volun- 
teers behave badly, and do not ingratiate themselves into 
people’s favour. I depart; events on the way. In 
Dresden, Russians are quartered; at night torch-illumina- 
tion. Likewise the King of Prussia. In Teplitz, con- 
fidential communications. Provisional indications of a 
general union against Napoleon. Battle of Liitzen. The 
French in Dresden. Armistice. Stayin Bohemia. Sham 
manoeuvres between Bilin, Osseck, and Duchs. Manifold 
events in Dresden. Return to Weimar. The latest 
French guard retires. General Travers, whom I had 
known as the attendant of the King of Holland is, to his 
extreme wonder, quartered in my house. The French all 
march forward. Battle of Leipzig. The Cossacks slink 
hither; the French Ambassador here gets taken; the 
French pushing hither from Apolda and Umpferstedt. 
The town is fallen upon from Ettersburg. The Austrians 
march in, 


1814. 


In the theatre was represented Miillner’s ‘ Guilt.2 Such 
a piece, whatever else may be thought of it, is so far of 
great advantage to the stage that it compels every member 
to exert himself to the utmost if he is to do any justice 
whatever to the part he plays. 

The happy solution of the problem imposed on us. by 
the above.piece encouraged us to several excellent repre- 
sentations of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Egmont,’ Wallenstein’s 
‘Camp,’ and ‘Death.’ The change of parts which occurred 
in these pieces was turned to careful account in the way 
of instruction, in order to bring players of different degrees 
of cultivation into harmony with each other. 
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In looking about for fresh, foreign, and at the same 
time important pieces, something good, it was thought, 
could be made out of the plays of Fougut, Arnim, and 
other humourists, their frequently very happy subjects, 
to a certain degree also dramatically favourable, being 
deemed capable of adaptation to the stage. The enterprise, 
however, did not succeed, any more than in the case of the 
earlier works of Treck and BRENTANO. 

The visit of Prince Rapziwitt likewise stirred up a 
longing difficult to appease. His composition to Faust, 
full of soul and enthusiasm though it was, did not inspire us 
with more than a distant hope of seeing the strange piece 
on the stage. 

Our theatrical company had the pleasure this time, as 
hitherto, of giving representations throughout the summer 
in Halle. The worthy Rem, to whom the stage there 
owed its origin, had died; a prelude was desired by way 
of paying the last honours to the excellent man. During 
my stay in spring at Berka on the Ilm, I thought out a 
plan for such a prelude. When, however, unexpectedly, 
on the challenge of Iffland, I undertook the ‘ Awaking of 
the Epimenides,’ the piece in honour of Reil was handed 
over for elaboration to Rimmer. Leader of the Orchestra 
Weser visited me on the subject of the composition 
of the ‘ Hpimenides,’ on which we came to an agree- 
ment. 

The monodrama ‘ Proserpina’ was, according to Eber- 
wein’s composition, studied with Madame Wolff, and 
a short but highly significant performance prepared, in 
which recitation, declamation, mimicry and plastic repre- 
sentation of noble figures vied with each other; at the 
end a great tableau representing Pluto’s kingdom and 
crowning the whole—all this left behind a very favourable 
impression. 

The ‘Sages’ Banquet,’ a dramatic-lyric pleasantry, in 
which the different philosophers facetiously answer or 
rather evade those importunate metaphysical questions the 
common people often dun them with—not suited for the 
theatre, but very well adapted for social music—had, for 
fear of giving offence, to be disposed of among the 
‘ Paralipomena.’ 
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Musical enlivenment through Zenrer’s presence and 
Inspector Soutirzen’s rendering of Bach’s sonatas. 

Celebrations in honour of the arrival of the Duke from 
the happy campaign induced preparations for the archi- 
tectural ornament of the streets. Editing of a collection of 
poems and their publication afterwards under the title of 
‘ Welcome!’ 

Meanwhile the new edition of my works was prepared. 
The third volume of the ‘ Biography’ was published by the 
time of the festival. The ‘Italian Journey’ proceeded 
apace, the ‘ West-Eastern Divan’ was laid. The journey 
to the Rhine, Main and Neckar lands yielded a rich booty 
in knowledge of personages, localities, art works, and art- 
remains. 

In Heidelberg at Borssrin’s, study of the Netherland 
School, pictures of that class being collected there. Study 
of the Cologne Cathedral, and other old edifices after 
sketches and plans. The latter study continued in 
Darmstadt at Motirr’s. The old high-German School 
in Frankfort at Sontirz’s. Of this rich material in 
respect of men, districts, works of art and art remains, 
communication is made in the periodical ‘Art and Antiquity 
on the Rhine and Main.’ 

Natural science was greatly promoted by the polite 
communications of Cramer, Chief Councillor of Mines 
at Wiesbaden, on Minerals and by his notes on mining in 

the Westerwalde. The Darmstadt Museum. Stay with 
~ Privy-Councillor von Lronnarp in Hanau. On my return 
fears about Jena. 

Of public events I remark the capture of Paris, and 
that I was present at the first celebration of the 18th of 
October in Frankfort. 


1815. 


As early as last year the complete poems of ‘ Hafiz’ in 
Von Hammer’s translation came into my hands, and if 
formerly I could make nothing of occasional translations 
in periodicals of detached pieces of this splendid poet, the 
whole now produced all the greater impression on me, 
and I found myself urgently impelled to productive efforts 
in order to assert my own genius in conflict with this 
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new mighty force. The German translation unsluiced the 
fall tide of its influence on me, and everything of kindred 
sense latent in me started up in emphatic response, and 
with all the greater impetuosity that it had now become 
a poignant necessity for me to fly the actual world and 
escape into an ideal world more conformable with my taste, 
capacity and will. 

Not wholly a stranger to the peculiarities of the East, 
Iturned to the language to naturalize myself, as far as in- 
dispensable, to the air of that clime ; I turned to the written 
characters themselves, with their idiosyncrasies and orna- 
ments. I betook myself to the ‘ Moallakats,’ some of which 
‘I had translated immediately after their appearance. 
I familiarised myself with the state of the Bedouins. 
‘Mohamed,’ by OrtsNnER, with whom I had long stood on 
terms of friendship, again came to my assistance. My 
relation to Von Drmz was tightened. The book ‘Cabus’ 
opened to me the theatre of foreign modes of life in a 
highly important time—a time having some resemblance 
to our own—when a prince had ample cause to instruct 
his son in a lengthy treatise how under the worst of fates 
one may get through the world with a business or trade. 
‘ Medschnun’ and ‘ Leila,’ as examples of a boundless love, 
were again brought home to my heart and imagination; 
the pure religion of the Parsees was raised out of its de- 
cline and restored toits beautiful simplicity; the travellers 
Pietro DELLA VALLE, Tavernier, Carvin, long before 
studied, were again carefully perused. The material thus 
accumulated, and my knowledge increased to such an extent 
' that at last I was able without misgiving to seize hold of and 
' appropriate out of the Eastern stores what at any moment . 
I might need. Dirz was politeness itself in answering 
my curious questions; Lorspacu highly sympathetic and 
helpful, bringing me into contact also with SILVESTRE DE 
Sacy; and although these men could not distantly con- 
jecture, far less comprehend, my proper drift, they all 
contributed towards speedily making me at home ina 
province into which I had occasionally sallied, but in 
which I had never stayed long enough to look seriously 
about me. Von Hammer’s translation being daily in 
my hands, and becoming, indeed, for me the book ot 

25 
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books, I did not fail to pick many a jewel out of its 
treasures. 

The political heaven seemed, meanwhile, gradually to 
clear up. The wish to roam about in the open world, 
especially in my free native district, to which my mind 
now fondly turned, impelled me to a journey. The blithe 
air and the nimble motion stimulated several growths in 
me of the new Eastern genus. A healthful stay at a 
watering-place, rural residence in a district I had roamed 
all over in youthful days, meetings with dear friends of 
cultivated mind—all this quickened and enriched me, 
raising me to the happy state which every man of feeling — 
will find reflected in the ‘ Divan.’ 

Towards the end of this pilgrimage my papers were so 
enlarged that I was able to distribute the matter accord- 
ing to a certain order, divide it into books, measure the 
proportions of the different branches, and bring the whole, 
if not to completion, yet nearer to a conclusion. And so, 
in the midst of lively distractions, I had gained more than 
the quietest days in an equal space of time could have 
yielded me. 

Before my departure four volumes of the new edition 
of my works were sent me. I began, too, to edit the 
‘Sicilian Journey, but my interest in the East soon 
absorbed all my powers. Fortunately enough !—for had 
this instinct now been thwarted or diverted I should 
scarcely again have recovered the way to such a paradise. 

With the exception of Persia, little that was foreign 
affected me. Still, I took great interest in modern Greek 
songs, which were communicated both in the original and 
in translations, and which I wished soon to see printed. 
Herren Von Rarzmer and Haxtnavsen had undertaken 
this choice work. 

In literary matters the Géttinger Anzeigen furthered 
me in no small measure, many volumes of which I found 
in the Wiesbaden library, and which I perused in order, 
with genial attention. Here you became aware of what. 
you had experienced and lived through, and how im- 
portant such a work is which, being the circumspect 
aca of the time, continues to act on the times. It is 

ighly agreeable from this point of view to contemplate 
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what is long past. You see what is being aid what has 
been wrought in their connexion; everything of sub- 
ordinate value is winnowed away, the false interest of the 
moment has vanished, the voice of the crowd has subsided, 
and the pure weighty matter which remains cannot be 
sufficiently appreciated. 

The older German Architecture should next fall to be 
mentioned. My conception of it became more and more 
developed and purified. 

A journey to Cologne in the flattering company of 
the State-Minister von Stein crowned this matter. With 
astonishment, for which however I was prepared, I saw 
the sad monument of incompleteness,* and was yet able to 
grasp with my vision the measure of the entirety it should 
have attained, though it still ever remained incompre- 
hensible to one’s mental capacities even at their utmost 
stretch. Of ancient painting much was to be seen and a 
great deal to be appreciated in the collection of Professor 
Watrarr and other private persons. The stay, short 
though it was, left imperishable impressions behind. 
These were confirmed and raised by the pleasant company 
of Suxpiz Boiserke, with whom on my travels from 
Wiesbaden by way of Mainz, Frankfort and Darmstadt, I 
carried on conversations almost exclusively on this subject. 
Arrived at Heidelberg, I found the most hospitable re- 
ception at his hands, and had the fairest opportunity of 
contemplating for several days his invaluable collec- 
tion, of convincing myself of its characteristic excellence 
in detail, and gaining instruction as much historical as 
artistic. A great deal was written down to help my 
memory and to be turned to best account in the 
future. 

In respect to architecture during my Cologne journey, 
there was so much important conversation, in presence of 
the objects, on ground-plans and designs of older German, 
Netherland and French buildings, that we managed to 
thread our way through a vast, often whimsical and con- 
fusing, mass towards the Pure and Beautiful whither the 
human mind under each particular form had been striving. 
The first two books of MoLier appearing at the moment 

* [The Cathedral, at that time still Saar aa 5 
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furnished us with the desired aid. As to technics, an old 
printed copy, ‘ The Stone-Cutters’ Fraternity,’ gave us re- 
markable testimony of the high importance of this guild. 
You here saw how workmanship and art co-operated. 

On this journey, too, I became sensible to how small a 
part of my native country, owing to the unhappy pre- 
valence of war and tyranny, I had been confined and 
how much, to my misfortune, I had missed and lost in 
the way of progressive culture. In Frankfort I was again 
able to admire SrApev’s treasures, and to rejoice in the 
patriotic sense of the collector. Yet I was seized with 
impatience at the sight of so many resources unused, for 
in my opinion with far less means the establishment 
might have been founded and erected and artists set in 
activity. Thereby, too, would art have been bearing beau- 
tiful fruit for years past—a rich compensation for all that 
might perhaps have been lost tu the capital in the way 
of interest. 

Brentano's collection of paintings, copperplates and 
other works of art afforded double enjoyment on account 
of the living sympathy of the professors, and their friendly 
desire to share their treasures with others. 

Dr. Cramps, who was disposed to add his art treasures 
to those of Stiidel, let us several times see in part his 
excellent possessions, paving the way to a more thorough 
knowledge, 

Hofrath Brecker in Offenbach showed us important 
paintings, medals and gems, being generous enough, more- 
over, to give this and that valuable article to the amateur. 
’ In reference to natural history we saw Hofrath Mryer’s 
collection of birds, not without fresh instruction on this 
splendid branch of the kingdom of nature. 

The SenckensereG foundation in Frankfort was found to 
be in the best hands. The activity of the present sug- 
gested the near prospect of a new epoch for this beautiful 
institution. 

In Carlsruhe, through the complaisance of Herr Guertin, 
a cursory but suffitient survey of the highly considerable 
cabinet was afforded us there. The short time there 
indulged us was, indeed, altogether usefully as it was 
agreeably employed 
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With all these journeys hither and thither, geognosy 
could but reap some profit. Von Hoévet’s ‘Mountains of 
the Mark Country’ were, especially with the assistance 
of the officials of the place, instructive even in the distance. 
In Holzapfel, the highly remarkable vein there occasioned 
a discussion of WERNER’s ‘ Theory of the Origin of Veins’ 
(of 1791), as also of the ‘ Dislocation of Veins’ (of 1810) 
by Scumipt, who had been placed there. This important 
phenomenon, so often contemplated by me and ever re- 
maining mysterious, again appeared before my mind, and 
I had the happiness in the valley of the Lahn, nearly 
opposite a suppressed abbey, to find on a neglected declivity 
plates of clay-slate with quartz veins running cross wise, 
and shifting their direction more or less, where the ground- 
phenomenon was at least seen with one’s eyes, if one 
could not account for it to oneself or explain it to others. 

I had a peculiar happiness at Biberich in that the 
Herepirary Duxe Kart, R.H., after an interesting con- 
versation, graciously honoured me with a description of 
his campaigns, and with highly accurate and neatly drawn 
maps. On these altogether valuable papers was traced the 
district of the Lahn from Wetzlar to Neuwied, and I re- 
marked that a good military map is of the very greatest 
service for geognostic purposes. For neither soldier nor 
geognost inquires to whom river, land and mountain be- 
long; the former being interested only in so far as those 
features will serve his operations, the latter so far as they 
may supplement or corroborate his observations. A journey 
into different districts on both sides of the Lahn, begun 
and for the most part completed with Cramer, the head 
Councillor of Mines, furnished much happy knowledge 
and insight, and would well deserve to be ranked among 
the little geognostic excursions. 

I shall ever look back with pleasure on my return- 
journey as well. The way from Heidelberg to Wiirzburg 
was traversed in company with Supiz Boiserée. Our 
parting being painful for us both, it was better it should 
happen on foreign than on native soil. I next travelled 
by way of Meiningen and the Thiiringian Forest to Gotha, 
arriving on the 11th of October, in Weimar, having been 
away on those foreign travels for many weeks. 

Arrived at home, I mention first the visit of Dr. Sroxz, 
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the worthy physician of Teplitz, when we ardently 
renewed the mineralogical and geognostic conversations 
which had formerly given us so much instruction and 
delight in Bohemia. On my next stay in Jena, Professor 
D6BeEREINER guided me into the secrets of Stoechiometry. 
He also made repeated experiments with the white fire 
which lighting up the country all down the Jena valley 
afforded a magically surprising sight. 

In the ‘Theory of Colours’ some progress was also 
made. The Entoptic Colours remained a principal study. 
My meeting with Dr. Sezseck was of great profit for 
me. Besides conversation embracing general principles, 
he brought clearly before us the theory of the Iceland 
spar, and the relations of the axes of such doubly re- 
fracting bodies. A further comparison was made of the 
theory of Sound with the ‘Theory of Colours.’ Pro- 
fessor Vorer pursued his observations, principally on 
the colours of organic bodies, and over my whole natural- 
historical endeavours hovered Howarp’s theory of Clouds. 

After so much said on the subject of nature it is proper 
to return to art. In the Weimar theatre: we were con- 
stantly engaged with CaLpEron. The ‘Great Zenobia’ was 
represented. The first three acts succeeded excellently. 
The two last having but a national-conventional and 
temporary interest, nobody could either enjoy or criticise 
them, and after this last experiment the applause which 
had been so richly bestowed on the first pieces partly 
died away. 

The Monodrama ‘ Proserpina’ with Eberwein’s composi- 
tion was happily performed ; ‘Epimenides’ was prepared 
for Berlin; and to the memory of ScuiLLer and Irrianp 
a small piece was written in co-operation with Peucer. In 
this epoch it might well be said that the Weimar theatre, 
in respect of pure recitation, powerful declamation, natural 
and at the same time artistic representation, had attained » 
a considerable height of excellence. In outward respects 
too, it gradually improved; the wardrobe, for example 
—through emulation, first of the ladies, then of the 
gentlemen. Exactly at the right time we gained in 
the decorator BrurHer an excellent artist trained in the 
school of Fuentes, who by means of perspective was able 
to enlarge our small spaces endlessly, by characteristio 
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architecture to multiply them, and by taste and ornament 
to render them highly agreeable. Every kind of style 
he subjected to his perspective skill. In the Weimar 
library he studied the Egyptian as also the old German 
architecture, and thereby gave to the pieces requiring 
such illustration new attraction and peculiar splendour. 

And it may, accordingly, be said, the Weimar theatre 
had at this epoch reached the acme of its development—a 
height promising, however, a desirable continuance for the 
immediate and subsequent future. 

It would therefore here be opportune to add some well- 
weighed words ona business which for so many years had 
earnestly engaged my faculties. 

The theatre, like everything about .us, has two sides; 
an ideal and an empiric—an ideal, in so far as it continues 
to work in a regulated manner according to its inward 
nature; an empiric, which by reason of the most diverse 
changes to which itis subjected appears unregulated. We 
must therefore consider the theatre from both sides, if we 
are to form right conceptions regarding it. 

From the ideal side, the theatre stands very high, so 
that almost nothing man produces by dint of genius, 
intellect, talent, technics and practice can be co-ordinated 
with it. If Poetry, with all its laws, giving rule and 
direction to imagination, is worthy of reverence ; if Rhetoric 
with all its historic and dialectic requirements remains 
highly estimable and indispensable ; while no less praise- 
worthy is personal oral discourse, which cannot be con- 
ceived of except in conjunction with a certain moderate 
degree of mimicry—we see how the Theatre absolutely 
comprises within its grasp these highest qualifications of 
_man. Add to this the plastic arts—all that architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting contribute to the complete 
development of the stage; take account, moreover, of the 
high ingredient of music—and it will be acknowledged 
what a host of human splendours are massed into this one 
institution. 

All these great—nay, prodigious—qualifications per- 
vade all representations, from the highest to the lowest, 
without visible effort, as if spontaneously ; and the all- 
important question is whether the direction, with set 
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purpose and clear knowledge or from zeal and experience, 
determine on elevating their stage, in the whole or in 
parts; or, on the contrary, by their incapacity let it sink 
into contempt. 

It is owing tothe fact that I had all along, thanks espe- 
cially to Schiller’s influence, endeavoured to raise our stage 
in the whole and in parts, according to our powers, means 
and possibilities,—it is owing to this fact that for several 
years our theatre was looked up to as one of the most 
excellent in Germany. 

And therein properly consists all true theatrical 
criticism—the observing, namely, whether the stage is 
rising or sinking; and to do this implies a comprehensive 
view of all requirements—a comprehensive view seldom 
to be found, and in consideration of the multiplicity of 


influences and changes to which the empiric theatre is: 


subjected, almost impossible—for the present, which is 
ever under the influence of prejudice, and also for the past, 
the impression of which becomes indistinct. 

It may now be allowed us to pass from the narrow 
playhouse stage to the stage of the great world. Napo- 
leon’s return terrified the world; we had to live through 
a hundred days pregnant with fate; the troops hardly 
gone away were summoned back. I found the Prussian 
guard in Wiesbaden ; volunteers were called up, and the 
peacefully busied citizens who had scarcely recovered 
breath had to re-accomodate themselves to a situation for 
which physically they were not equal and about which 
morally they were not unanimous. The battle of Water- 
loo, reported in Wiesbaden as lost, to the great horror of 
everyone, was next announced as won—to overwhelming, 
nay, stupifying joy. In fear of the quick dispersion, as for- 


- 


merly, of French troops over provinces and lands, visitors - 
at watering-places had made preparations for packing off, : 


and recovering from their alarm could by no means regret 
their needless foresight. 

As to persons, I have yet reverently and thankfully 
to name: The Herepirary Duke Kart in Biberich, the 
Grand DucHEss CATHARINE in Wiesbaden, the DuKkE ANnp 
Ducness oF CUMBERLAND at Frankfort, the Herrerprrary 
GranD Duke or MuckLensure, at the same place; in Carls- 
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ruhe, the Counts von Hocuserc, Herren WEINBRENNER and 
HeseEt ; after reaching home, the whole suite of the reign- 
ing Empress of Russia; Counr Barciay pe To Ly. 


1816. 


The many important things I had a year before seen, 
experienced and pondered in my own mother-country, 
could not possibly fail to transfigure themselves somehow or 
other into a new body. A paper, ‘Art and Antiquity on 
the Rhine and Main,’ was undertaken, and at the end of 
last year more than one preliminary essay made in this 
business ; the older Netherlanders, Van Eyck and his pro- 
_ ductions, thoroughly, studied; the former problematic 
picture ‘Veronika’ reduced in size and engraved for 
future use. Biscuine’s Wéchentliche Nachrichten co-operated 
towards this purpose, and, sharing in the spirit which 
animated me, the Weimar lovers of art turned piously 
to the old pictures of the saints which we got fetched from 
Heilsberg in the Thiiringian Forest and had repaired 
before our eyes. As, however, in modern complicated 
times one thing always works into another, and one 
extreme calls forth the opposite, we were transported into 
admiration of the great«deeds of BitcuEr, and the pro- 
priety of a heroic picture, as a likeness of his personality, 
suggested itself to our minds. 

If the hero with danger of his life and reputation 
measures himself with the fates of the world, and happily 
comes off victorious, the astonished patriot, in order to find 
some expression for his admiration and worship, craves the 
aid of the artist. 

After an interchange of writing with Herr Director 
ScHapow, it was at last resolved to have a heroic figure 
moulded in accordance with the conception of the olden time, 
yet clad in costume approaching to that of the modern. 
The first model having been injured, the artist brought us 
a second, in regard to which, after many conferences, we 
heartily united on certain changes such as a fully executed 
work almost always suggests. This image stands, ac- 
cordingly, as if on the line of demarcation between the 
ancient and the. modern time: on the border on one hand 
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of a certain conventional idealism satisfying the memory 
and the imagination of the spectator; and on the other 
hand, of an absolute truth to nature, which binds art 
in spite of itself to an oppressive realism. 

From Berlin I was glad to receive transparent pictures 
illustrative of my ‘Hans Sachs.’ For, as imitation of the 
faithful, earnest, characteristic poetry of the olden time 
had in a former period long delighted me; it was a plea- 
sure to me to find it now reappear in the way of reaction 
on modern artists. Drawings to‘ Faust’ by CorNne.ius and 
Rerzscu had in their way a like effect; for though one 
neither can nor should recall a past mode of representing 
things, it is yet praiseworthy to exercise oneself historico- 
practically on it, and by modern to revive the memory of 
an antique art, in order after recognising its merits to rise 
with the greater relief into freer regions. 

In social circles the love of tableaux vivants had always 
increased, and if not immediately furthered they were yet 
occasionally accompanied by me with a few verses. 

As an echo of the Rhine impressions the picture of 
St. Roch, when, stripped of all, he enters on his pil- 
grimage from his palace, was designed and sketched by 
the Weimar lovers of art, then carefully cartooned, and 
at last painted by a delicate lady-hand it was favourably 
received into the friendly Chapel of St. Roch. An en- 
graved reduced sketch duly stands as frontispiece to the 
second ‘ Rhine and Main’ volume. 

From Offenbach I received some beautiful bronze medals, 
which again transplanted me back into the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Counr Cicoenara’s ‘Storia della 
Scultura’ came at the right time to help me in these attrac- 
tive studies. To higher regions, however, were we trans- 
ported by QuATREMERE DE QurNcy’s ‘Olympian Jupiter’ ; 
here was much to be learnt and pondered. The arrival 
of the Exain marbles excited great longing among all 
lovers of art; meanwhile, too, Burrin’s, ‘ Connaissance des 
Tableaux,’ which afforded us insight into another impor- 
tant field, was not unheeded. 

The restoration of the Dresden pictures came under 
discussion. ‘l'o show in some measure what a vast under- 
taking this was, I drew attention to the Restoration- 
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Academy in Venice, consisting of one director and twelve 

_ professors, which had occupied in its labours the large 
rooms of a cloister. Such a restoration and preservation 
of old works of art is more momentous than is sup- 
posed, and is not to be undertaken on the spur of the 
moment. 

The Weimar drawing-school had to undergo a great 
change. The old building having been devoted to other 
purposes, and no place of like magnitude having been 
found, the classes were divided into two. For the first 
class, a building on the Esplanade was bought, the two 
others being relegated to the so-called Hunter’s House 
in front of the Frauenthor. This change well deserved, 
like the preceding ones, a special notice, not remaining 
without good consequences for the institution itself. 

At the same time a distinguished sculptor of the name 
‘of KAUFMANN was called from Rome, who infused fresh 
life into this art. 

If I am to call to mind my own works, I have first of 
all to mention the ‘Divan.’ It was always attaining 
more fulness and definiteness of form, some of it being 
intended for the Ladies’ Calendar. For the historical 
and explanatory part I was ever collecting more pre- 
paratory material. Von Dixz’s ‘ Memorabilia,’ his dispute 
with Hammer and the latter’s ‘Oriental Mines,’ I studied 
attentively, everywhere inhaling fresh JHastern air. 
Kwox’s ‘Ceylon’ came at the right time to hand ; Hypn’s 
‘Persian Religion’ appeared to me, however, particularly 
valuable, and, in accordance with my nature, which in- 
voluntarily demanded a reconstruction of any important 
subject which engaged my mind, I designed an Kastern 
opera, and began to work at it. It would, too, have 
attained completion, the conception being really vital in 
me for a length of time, had there been a musician at my 
side and a large public before me, so that I should have 
been spurred to meet the capacities and accomplishments 
of the former and the taste and demands of the latter. 

Fantastic folks, such as are to be found in this world, 
misled by Schiller’s edition in chrenclogical order, de- 
manded the like of me, and had almost brought the 
impression already entered on into derangement. My 
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reasons for declining compliance with their solicitations 
were, however, approved, and the business went its course. 
without further molestation. The ninth and tenth 
volumes were revised; the Italian tour, especially to 
Naples and Sicily, assumed ever more definite shape, 
and as one work always calls forth another, I could not — 
omit adding some main events in the fourth volume, so 
long delayed and awaited, of ‘Truth and Poetry.’ The 
‘Rhine and Main’ paper, second part, was pushed on, 
‘Reineke Fuchs’ looked through, and the ‘St. Roch Fes- 
tival’ written. 

The second set of my works arrive. The ‘Paralipo- 
mena’ are of course attended to, and a song for the Berlin 
Artists’ Festival written. On the other hand, owing to 
want of time and incitement, a large cantata intended for 
the Luther Festival was dropped soon after the con- 
ception, the drawing-up of the plan and a little execution ;" 
never to be resumed. 

My interest in foreign works was specially directed to 
the poems of Byron, who grew ever more significant and 
more attractive for me, though formerly his hypochondriac 
passion and violent self-hatred had repelled me, and while 
I was disposed to approach his great personality, I felt 
estranged from his muse. I read the ‘Corsair’ and 
‘Lara,’ not without admiration and sympathy. At the 
same time appeared Netson’s Letters, with his Life, giving 
much matter for melancholy reflections. Grins, by the 
publication of the second part of his ‘Calderon,’ brought 
us into more intimate acquaintance with Spain of the 
seventeenth century. ANATOLE transferred us to a new 
Paris, and awakened our admiration for a beautiful 
romance. ‘The ‘Prisoners of Peace, by Lawrence, one 
of the rarest productions, compelled us to pay all atten- 
tion to a quite accursed situation. English travellers 
arrested in Verdun, according to modern maxims of 
international law, on the outbreak of a war with Albion; 
republican Frenchmen, especially a commandant and 
commandant’s lady promoted from a humble station 
during the Revolution; secret emigrants taken for English- 
men, disguised people of distinction, and suchlike figures 
—these compose a quaint picture which deserves to go 
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down to posterity, since, under this condition alone 
could it have been conceived by a fellow-sufferer of 
ingenious observation, and completed more with hatred 
than love. 

RiickstunL wrote on the German language, and the 
inexhaustible work of Ervyesti, ‘Technologia Rhetorica 
Graecorum et Romanorum’ was always in my hands; for 
this latter work enabled me again and again to discover 
how far in my literary course I had done rightly and 
wrongly. I must not, however, omit a highly remarkable 
piece of description, perhaps without a rival; it is the 
diurnal and horal book of the battle of Leipzig by Rocuuirz 
of which I have spoken elsewhere. 

The immediate institutions in Jena devoted to natural 
science in general and natural history in particular, 
had to rejoice in the most attentive care bestowed on 
them. In almost all divisions the inward activity had 
so increased, that though with good management they 
could all be compassed within the limits of present ar- 
rangements, our thoughts were necessarily directed to a 
new and extended set of museums on a new scale. Dész- 
REINER’S dwelling-house was finished, a piece of garden 
ground at the observatory bought, and added to this 
possession. The Veterinary institution in Jena took firm 
footing. Prorgssor RENNER began his course, and I 
handed over my old horse-skulls sawn in pieces and other- 
‘wise prepared for an elementary course of lessons, for 
which they had formerly served me. 

The long-interrupted diggings of the very old grave- 
hill at Romsrepr were continued, and yielded us several 
skulls. Through special care, too, a whole skeleton 
was brought to Jena, and carefully deposited in good 
order. A skull which from the swelling of the bones had 
expanded to quite a monstrous size was brought in 
gypsum casts from Darmstadt through the kindness of 
Herr ScHLEIERMACHER. 

I again called to remembrance Kaspar Friepricn Wotr, 
and studied completely Jaiczr ‘On the Misgrowths of 
Plants,’ as also Puiipert’s ‘Diseases of Plants. Von 
Humsoipt’s work on the ‘ Division of Plants on the Globe’ 
was highly welcome, and Nees yon Hsenseck’s most 
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complete work on fungi and sponges made me regret an 
excellent telescope, which a strange fate had destroyed 
in the most pleasant moments of life. 

Out of the animal kingdom, a wonderful creature, the 
Proteus anguinus, was shown us by Herr Professor 
ConFieLiaccul, who having carefully kept it in a glass of 
water in his bosom on the journey, had brought it alive 
to us. 

In the mineral kingdom we were much favoured. The 
important collection of Privy Councillor Herm, at Mei- 
ningen, was kindly sent by him to Jena for our insti- 
tution, where it was set up in accordance with his 
wishes. Of remarkable things the ball-syenite of Val- 
linco from Corsica deserves special mention. In con- 
sequence of my journey last year there were added to 
my collection minerals from Westerwald and the Rhine, 
also a hyalite from Frankfort exhibiting the largest 
surface with which perhaps it has ever been met, seven © 
inches in diameter. Privy Councillor Von LronHarp’s 
‘Significance and Place of Minerals’ enriched us on the 
theoretic side. 

Howarp’s Cloud Terminology was diligently applied to 
atmospheric appearances, and we arrived at particular 
expertness in parallelising them with the state of the 
barometer. 

In other physical departments, an attempt was made to 
light Jena with gas; as through DéseREINER we also learnt 
the way of extracting different substances by pressure. 

In Chromatics, the entoptic phenomena were the order 
of the day. I put together the observations I had hitherto 
made, and transferred them into a short essay, the inade- 
quacy of which being, however, soon felt, compelled me 
to further investigations Which brought me ever nearer the 
truth. 

Professor Prarr sent me his work on the theory of 
colours, with an impolite importunity native to the 
Germans. I set it aside for a future day when I should 
have come to a final conclusion on the subject with 
myself. It is always most profitable to follow one’s own 
way, for it has the happy advantage that it leads us from 
errors back on ourselves again. : 
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Dr. ScHopENHAUER came as a kind friend to my side. 
We discussed a great deal in agreement with each other. 
At last, however, we could not avoid deviating from each 
other to a certain extent, like two friends who have kept 
company with each other up to a certain point, when they 
shake hands, the one to go north, the other south, soon to 
lose sight of each other. 

Colour experiments with vegetable extracts repeatedly 
served to demonstrate the very high congruity of the 
theory of colours. 

I must now, however, bring forward in its connexion 
an interlude in which a great deal occurs I would not 
like to have split up under different heads. On the 
approach of good weather I thought of again enjoying to 
my own heart’s content such beautiful days as I had 
enjoyed last year in my native country. Friend Meyer 
was minded to accompany me; nature and art were to 
pour on us a superabundance of their treasures. Prepara- 
tions were made, plans designed as to how everything was 
to be enjoyed and utilized. And so we sat snugly seated 
in a nice carriage. The half of our way to Erfurt was, 
however, not passed when we were capsized, the axle 
having broken. My friend had received an injury on his 
brow, and we were obliged to turn back. From vexation 
and superstition we gave up our intended journey, perhaps 
prematurely, and without long consideration we betook 
ourselves to Tennstidt, where a Thiiringian mineral water 
(of sulphur) promised good effect. There, according to my 
usual humour, I became interested in the locality and his- 
tory of the place ; for the Thiiringian fore-world had a great 
deal to do with the Unstrut. I therefore read the Thirin- 
gian Chronicle, which on the spot gave us many clear views 
of that quarter. The immediate and surrounding situa- 
tion of the town was contemplated, and it was easily seen 
why, in the earliest time, tenements should have been 
planted there. We visited Herbsleben on the Unstrut, 
Kleinwallhausen and other near-lying places and found 
in the plain dried-up beds of lakes, tufa stone quarries and 
fresh-water conchylians. On almost all excursions we 
had the back of the Etterberg before our eyes and could 
easily think ourselves at home. A crowd assembled on 
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the occasion of a shooting at the popinjay, as also of a 
well-festival, which a procession of children made a right 
hearty affair. 

‘Agamemnon,’ translated by Humsoupr, had just come 
into my hands, and afforded me the comfortable enjoyment 
of a piece I had ever idolised. Marcus Cornetius FronTo, 
from NispuuR, paid me a visit. Privy-Councillor Wo.r 
appeared unexpectedly. ‘The conversation was important 
and edifying, and Meyer took a penetrating and artistic 
part in it. Both friends happened to leave me on the 
27th August, and I had therefore time enough again to 
celebrate my birthday in still composure, and to consider 
the value of the garlands with which I saw my room 
decorated by my kind hostess. For the rest, I was 
indebted to the composure and quiet I found at this place 
for the full description of the St. Roch Festival. 

I have further to celebrate the high enjoyment a 
Hermstedt concert and private exhibition gave me, for, 
having been now a long time absent from musical friends, 
I had become almost a stranger to this splendid element of 
art and nature. 

Public events which nearly affected me this year I men- 
tion with joyous and sad memories. On the 30th of January 
the order of the Falcon was founded, and the grand cross 
was at once apportioned me. Duxe Bernuarpd’s marriage 
inspired the fairest hopes. On the other hand, the death 
of the Empress of Austria put me in such a state that the 
feeling of it has never left me. The State-Minister, Von 
VoicuT, a dear aged colleague and promoter of my well- 
intended undertakings, celebrated his jubilee of service—an 
occasion which I greeted with a poem and the most heart- 
felt good wishes. ; 

Of visits I remark the following, all awaking remem- 
brances of earlier and earliest times :—Me.uisu, Dr. Hurs- 
LAND, Max Jacost, Von Larrert, Dr. CuHiapni, ZELTER 
and Wiikey, Count and Countess O’DoneLu, Hofrithin 
Kusryer from Hanover. 

Inward peace was favoured by the outward peace 
of the world, when, after freedom of the press had been 
decreed, the Jsis was announced, and every right-think- 
ing sensible man anticipated with alarm and regret the 
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immediate consequences easily to be calculated and the 
further consequences not to be calculated. 


1817, 


I foresaw that for more than one reason I would this 
year have to stay a long time in Jena, and therefore had 
a great deal of my own manuscripts, drawings, apparatus 
and collections carried thither. First of all, the institu- 
tions were all inspected, and finding a great deal remark- 
able in reference to the formation and transformation of 
plants, I set up a botanical museum of my own, placing and 
disposing in order in it considerable collections of dried 
plants, the beginnings of a collection of all kinds of seed, 
also samples of the different kinds of wood, monstrosities 
of special importance being arranged in a long series. 

The transference of the court mechanician, KérNeER, from 
Weimar to Jena, placed in our neighbourhood an able, 
expert, active man. A transit instrument made by him 
in Weimar was, on account of some buildings which 
required to be provided at the observatory, first set up 
in the castle. 

Further, the manifold gifts brought by his Serene 
Highness from the Milan journey were distributed among 
the different departments. 

The expenses had increased, the state of affairs had 
again to be investigated, chapter by chapter ; I, therefore, 
wrote a circumstantial report, and a clear summary was 
then presented at highest quarters. 

In the last three months of the year, however, there 
again came into agitation a matter which had been a sub- 
ject of our solicitude for years, but, on account of the great 
difficulties connected with it, we had always postponed 
taking effective measures towards its settlement. Among 
all the institutions which had been improved or even 
newly founded, partly on the sole initiative and at the sole 
expense of his Serene Highness, partly with aid from the 
Gotha court, one could not, unfortunately, reckon the Uni- 
versity library. It lay hopelessly embarrassed, without 
its being possible to lay the blame of this bad plight on any 
onein particular. To its beginnings, which i been laid 
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three hundred years ago, there had gradually in manifold 
ways—by legacies, purchases and other contracts—been 
added a considerable number of separate book collections, as 
also single books, till now the whole stood heaped in layers, 
the one cargo above and beside the other in the most hetero- 
geneous fashion, mostly as accident had directed. How and 
where a book was to be found was almost the exclusive 
secret of the library-attendant rather than of the higher 
officials. The rooms no longer sufficed ; the Buder library 
was closed, scarcely accessible ; according to the will of 
the founder, it was to remain for ever untouched. 

But not these strange complications alone were to be 
unravelled and this chaos brought to order. The Bittner 
library, formerly in the castle, it was likewise sought to 
incorporate into the main mass. If you surveyed the 
whole, if you inspected particular parts, you would have 
to confess that on an entire re-arrangement of the library 
very few volumes, perhaps, would be left beside each other 
in the old order. In these circumstances nobody could 
well be censured if he hesitated about putting a precipi- 
tate hand to such a business. At last, however, on the 


14th October Ireceived by a gracious rescript the commis- | 


sion to undertake the affair without further delay. There 
was nothing, therefore, left for it but to think the matter 
through anew, and to defy all obstacles in the way, an 


attitude necessary in the case of every important under- — 


taking, especially when one must set boldly to work under ~ 


the clause, non obstantibus quibuscunque. And so I set to 
impetuously and proceeded without pause. 

The dampness of the lower hall had for years long been 
a subject of lamentation; but still no remedy had been 
devised, far less carried out. This, then, was the first 
thing to be taken in hand. The confining wall, towards 
the moat, was, in spite of a lively, nay, underhand pro- 


— 


testation, removed, and the accumulated rubbish carted — 


away. Above everything else, however, the office-rooms 
were so arranged that one could work in them without 
discomfort. While other buildings were being prepared 
and bargained for, the year passed away. 

The Veterinary School had now principally to be looked 
after. Step by step it was brought into order. On the 
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scientific side, I fetched my portfolio of comparative 
anatomy to Jena, and framed the drawings I found most 
important. 

ProressoR RENNER demonstrated different things to me, 
especially in respect to the lymphatic system. A dead 
phoca is bought from the keeper of a strolling menagerie - 
and dissected, important preparations being made. 

Spix’s ‘ Cephalogenesis ’ appears ; on repeated use of it un- 
pleasant obstacles are encountered. The method of general 
representation, and the nomenclature of the different 
parts, have neither of them been brought to maturity. 
You also notice in the text that more second-hand matter 
is presented than matter of original thought. 

Herotp of Marburg, in his ‘Anatomy.of Caterpillars 
and Butterflies,’ makes us an agreeable present. How 
much progress have we not made in the thoughtful obser- 
vation of organic nature, since the time of the diligent and 
over-exact LYONNET? 

I work heartily on the second sheet of the ‘ Morphology,’ 
and observe historically the influence of the Kantian 
doctrine on my studies. 

Geognosy, geology, mineralogy, and kindred subjects 
were the order of the day. I thought over the doctrine of 
the veins generally, and made myself at home with Wer- 
NER’S and UHARPENTIER’S views. The remarkable clay-slate 
plates from the valley of the Lahn I put together in the 
order most adapted for instruction. Specimens of the co- 
agulating of the rock masses I sought out everywhere, and 
thought I found much which testified to the porphyry-like 
origin of somany conglomerates. A complete set procured 
by his Serene Highness from Chamouny was arranged in 
order in the museum ; no less were many Swiss rock species, 
models and panoramas, each in its way preserved, utilised 
and examined. 

The neighbourhood of Baden, through CimBERNAT’s exami- 
nation and treatment, excited a growing interest, and his 
geological map of that district communicated to us from a 
high quarter, was altogether welcome for the immediate 
requirements of our studies. Broccui’s ‘ Valley of Fassa’ 
challenged us to thestudy of the Wacke formation, in 
accordance with his views and those of others. 

282 
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Herr Chamberlain von Preen, on a journey thither, 
had procured for me the most beautiful specimens. 

Mawr’s paper on Brazil, and the precious stones there, 
brought us on that side into nearer acquaintance with 
those lands. I entered into immediate relationship with 
him, and received through his provision a fine collection 
of pieces of English tin-ore now, as always, obtained 
immediately from primitive rock, and, in this instance, 
in chlorite stone. 

Privy-Councillor Von Lzonnarn’s large tabular works, 
published in co-operation with other natural historians, | 
facilitated the arrangement of my private cabinet. 

No little enlightenment in geology and geography I 
owed, however, to Sorriot’s map of the Huropean moun- 
tains. The ground and soil of Spain, for example, so 
treacherous to a commander-in-chief, and so favourable 
for guerilla warfare, became all at once clear to me. I 
drew his principal water-sheds on my map of Spain; and 
every route of travel, as also every campaign, every regular 
and irregular beginning of the kind, became plain and 
comprehensible to me; and whoever makes this colossal 
chart the intelligent basis of his geognostic, geologic, geo- 
graphic, and topographic studies, will find himself fur- 
thered in the highest degree. 

Chromatics busied me uninterruptedly in private. I 
endeavoured to realise the views held regarding it in 
England, France, and Germany. I studied four English 
writers distinguished in this department: Bancrorr, 
Sowersy, Dr. ReapE and Brewster. On one side I ob- 
served with pleasure how through pure observation of the 
phenomena they had approached the way of nature, nay, 
in some points touched it ; but, tomy regret, I soon became 
aware that they were not able to free themselves entirely 
from the old delusion that colour is contained in light, 
that they made use of the traditional terminology, and 
therefore fell into the greatest entanglements. Brewster, 
especially, seemed to think that by an endless series 
of experiments the subject is substantially advanced, 
whereas manifold and exact experiments are rather, in 
the case of true lovers of nature, only preparations in order 


to be able to express a pura result freed from all non- 
essential adherents. 
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The most repugnant thing, however, which ever met 
my eyes was Bior’s chapter on the entoptic colours, there 
called polarisation of light. Thus, according to the false 
analogy of a magnet, light was distorted into two poles, 
and colours, as formerly, explained by the differentiation 
of that which is most unchangeable and most integral. 

Now, however, in order to brazen out a fallacy with 
demonstrations, the whole armoury of mathematics was 
put in motion to oust nature, bag and baggage, out of both 
the outward and inward sense. I was compelled to look 
on the whole affair as a pathologie case, just as if an organic 
body had got a splinter thrust into it, anda skilful surgeon, 
instead of extracting it in order to effect a speedy cure, took 
the utmost pains with the swelling to appease and divide 
it, while in the meantime the sore aggravated inwardly 
till it became incurable. 

It was, accordingly, quite horrible to me when a 
university professor, after introducing a programme of 
Hofrath Meyer in Gottingen, with incredible composure 
and assurance flourished the most impudent jugeleries 
before high and intelligent persons. After gazing and 
gazing, after blinking and blinking (with aching eyes), 
you were quite at a loss to know either what you had seen or 
what you were intended to see. At the first preparations 
I got up and went off, and on my return heard without 
surprise the course of this demonstration, as I had fore- 
seen it. I was also taught on this occasion, by the illus- 
tration of billiard-balls, how the round molecules of light, 
if they strike the glass with the poles, penetrate quite 
through, whereas if they meet it with the equator they 
are sent back with protest. 

Meanwhile I endlessly diversified the entoptic colours, so 
that at last I could not but discover the simple atmospheric 
origin. To one’s entire conviction the main conception was 
confirmed on the 17th of June underaclear sky. I. now set 
to work to winnow away the many details as chaff and 
hulls, and by word spoken and written to communicate the 
kernel to friends of nature and art. I hereby, too, discovered 
that a light favourable or unfavourable to the painter is 
due to the reflection being direct or indirect. Professor 
Roux had the politeness to deliver me exact copies of the 
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entoptic colour-pictures. Both sides, the bright as well as 
the dark, you now saw in heightened succession beside 
each other; every spectator exclaimed that he saw the 
Chladnian figures coloured before his eyes. 

Leonarpo pA Vinci's essay on the cause of the blue 
colour phenomenon on distant mountains and objects re- 
peatedly gave me great satisfaction. Simply as a man ap- 
prehending nature by immediate observation, as an artist 
meditating on the appearance itself and piercing through 
it, he had hit the mark. No less came sympathy from 
several attentive and thoughtful men. State-Councillor 
Scuuuz in Berlin sent me the second essay on physiological 
colours, in which I saw my main conceptions carried into 
life. Just as edifying for me was Professor HEcEL’s 
agreement. Since Schiller’s decease, I had quietly with- 
drawn from all philosophy and sought only to mature to ever 
greater certainty and precision the method innate in me, 
applying it to nature, art and life. It could not, therefore, 
but be of great value for me to see and consider how in his 
way a philosopher would understand that which I on my 
side had produced in my way. And in the present case 
TI was allowed the most complete right to contemplate the 
mysterious clear light as the highest energy, everlasting, 
single and indivisible. 

In the way of plastic art a great deal of instruction came 
this year. Of Exain’s marbles we heard ever more and 
more, and the desire to see with our eyes anything belonging 
to PHIDIAS was so passionate, that one fine, sunny morning, 
stepping out of doors without any special purpose, over-— 
taken by my passion I turned on the spur of the moment, 
without any preparation, towards Rudolstadt, and there 
gazed for a long time on the truly astounding heads of 
Monte Cavallo. Nearer acquaintance with the Mgina 
marbles was likewise apportioned me through drawings of 
the artist in Rome commissioned with the restoration, and 
under a like incitement I turned to one of the most splendid 
productions of modern art. 

I was enabled to study more minutely Vossi’s works 
on Lronarpo pa Vinci's ‘Supper,’ by means of the copy 
tracings which our Prince had brought with him from 
Milan. Comparative study of them busied me a long 
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time, and otherwise a great deal was brought home to 
our contemplation. The architectural remains of Eleusis, 
contemplated in the company of our chief Building- 
Director Coupray, afforded yiews into an incomparable 
time. ScHINKELS’s great and admirable pen-drawings, the 
most recent Munich lithog:aph sketches to Casmi’s fables 
of animals by MENKEN, a copper-plate collection from a 
Leipzic auction, an estimable little oil-painting, with which 
we were honoured by Rocuuirz, all these chained my 
attention on many sides. At last I found opportunity to 
procure an important collection of majolicas which, in con- 
sideration uf their merit, might ceitainly be classed: among 
modern works of art. 

Of my own works I report the following. For the sake 
of the ‘ Divan’ I always continued my studies of Oriental 
peculiarities, and spent much time on the subject. Hand- 
writing, however, being in the Hast of so great importance, 
it will hardly be thought strange that, without a special 
study of the language, I yet devoted myself zealously to 
caligraphy, and both in the way of jest and earnest, 
endeavoured to copy as neatly as possible, nay, with many 
traditional ornaments, Oriental manuscripts lying before 
me. The influence of these intellectual technic exertions 
will, on close inspection of the poems, not escape the atten- 
tive reader. 

The third set of my works, from the 9th to the 12th 
volume, appears at Easter. The second ‘ Rhine and Main 
Sheet’ is concluded, the third commenced and finished. 
The ‘ Journey to Naples and Sicily’ is printed, the bio- 
graphy generally again taken in hand. I draw the 
‘ Meteors of the Literary Heaven,’ and busy myself with 
extracting the ‘Critical Words of French Critics’ from 
Grimm’s correspondence. A paper on the hollow coins, | 
called ‘ Regenbogenschiisselchen’ (Rainbow Dishes), I ° 
communicate to the lovers of such curiosities. The cele- 
brated Heilsberg inscription I get printed with an ex- 
planation by Von Hammer, which however does not come 
off happily. ! 

Of poetical works I have nothing to show but the 
‘Orphic Primitive Words,’ in five stanzas, and an Irish 
death song translated from ‘Glenarvon.’ 
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In the way of knowledge of nature I here mention an 
important aurora borealis in February. 

Agreement between the substance and the form of 
plants was the subject of an animated conversation 
between me and Hofrath Voter, whose ‘ Natural History,’ 
contributing so much to that study, was to be thankfully 
accepted. I directed a great deal of observation to the 
dispersion of the seed of the barberry flower, and of the 
yellow outgrowths of older twig-leaves there indicated. 
Through the politeness of Hofrath DésrrErner I was able 
to make further progress in the Stoechiometric science 
in general. I casually set myself the task of purging an 
old edition of THomas CAMPANELLA, ‘ De sensu rerum, from 
errors of the press—in consequence of the extremely 
attentive reading I devoted anew to this important monu- 
ment of his time. Count Bovuguoy rejoiced his absent 
friends, as well as those immediately about him, by 
further printed communications, in which his intellectual 
activity called forth the remark from us that it again 
brought home to us his personal intercourse. 

Closer study of Howarn’s forms of clouds seeming to 
suggest the conclusion that their different forms corres- 
ponded with their different atmospheric altitudes, by way 
of experiment they were carefully inserted into that 
former table of altitudes, and the mutual relations in 
general thus visualised, and thereby so far prepared for 
examination. 

In speaking of books, the translation of the Indian 
‘Megha-Duta’ comes naturally and agreeably to mind. 
After brooding so long on clouds and the forms of clouds 
we were able to follow in spirit with all the more certain 
cbservation this messenger of clouds in his thousandfold 
variety of forms. 

English poetry and literature took, this year, the pre- 
cedence of the productions of all other countries. Lorp 
Byron’s poems excited the more interest the more one 
studied the peculiarities of this extraordinary mind. 
Men and women, spinsters and bachelors seemed to forget 
everything German and national. The procuring of his 
works having been facilitated, I also busied myself with 
him. He was for me a dear contemporary, and 1 willingly 
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followed him in thought along the dubious courses of his 
life. 

The novel of ‘Glenarvon’ would it was thought, yield 
us much light on many a love adventure of the poet; but 
the interest of the voluminous work was not commensu- 
rate with its bulk; it repeated itself in situations, espe- 
cially in intolerable situations. You could not deny it a 
certain value which, however, you would have acknow- 
ledged more heartily had it been compressed within two 
moderate volumes. 

Having so long heard of the name of Prerer Prypar, I 
wished to associate with it some distinct conception. I 
obtained satisfaction on that point, but only now remem- 
ber that he appeared to me as a man of parts, inclining to 
the side of caricature. Joan Hunrer’s Lire seemed to me 
highly important, as a monument of a splendid mind which, 
with but little school education, developed itself in the 
sphere of nature nobly and powerfully. FRan«.in’s Lire 
had in general, the same character, though, in details, 
heaven-wide from the former. On remote, hitherto in- 
accessible, regions, ELpHiystonr’s ‘ Cabul’ gave us informa- 
tion, while the better known parts of the world had no 
ordinary light thrown on them through Rarrue’s ‘ History 
of Java.’ At the same time the splendid work on ‘ Indian 
Hunting’ by Howerr reached us, and its excellent pictures 
came to the help of the imagination, which, without sucha 
basis of reality to confine it, would have lost itself in the 
indefinite. On North America manifold information was 
imparted to us. 

Of books and other publications and their influence I 
remark the following. Hermann, ‘De Mythologia Gre- 
corum antiquissima,’ interested the Weimar philologists 
in a high degree. In a kindred sense RAyNoUARD’s 
‘Grammar of the Roman Language.’ ‘Manuscrit venu- 
. de St. Heléne’ engaged all the world. Its authenticity 
or spuriousness, its half or whole originality, was the 
subject of conversation and argument. That a great deal 
from the hero had been overheard was plain and indubit-. 
able. ‘The Primitive History of Germany’ by Barra 
struck into our studies of the time; on the other hand, 
*Whit Monday’ by Prorzsson ARNOLD in Strasbourg was 
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a highly amiable publication. It is a decidedly pleasing 
feeling we experience—a feeling it is well not to insist on — 
rendering too distinct to the understanding—when we 
perceive a nation reflected in the peculiarities of its 
members. It is, indeed, only in specialties we recognise 
our relatives. In generalities we feel our relation to 
others only in the common derivation from Adam. .I 
busied myself much with this work, and expressed my 
satisfaction with it sincerely and circumstantially. 

Of events I remark but little, though that little of im- 
portance for myself and others. Notwithstanding that I 
had wandered for forty years up and down in all directions 
through Thiiringia, in carriage, on horseback and on foot, 
I had never yet come to the Paulina cloister, though often 
not many miles from that place. It was not then the habit 
to regard these church ruins as in any high degree impor- 
tant and venerable. At last, however, I heard so much 
about them, younger people both native to the quarter and 
who had travelled into it, praised so much the grandeur of 
the view, that on my birthday this year—a day I always 
liked to celebrate quietly—I resolved on a solitary excur- 
sion thither. A very bright day favoured the enterprise, 
but friendship too prepared me an unexpected festival. 
The chief forest-ranger, Von Frirsca, from Ilmenau, had 
arranged with my son a pleasant repast, where at our ease 
and to our glad content we could contemplate the old 
structure which had been put in order by the Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt authorities. Its origin dates in the beginning 
of the 12th century, when the half-circular arch still pre- — 
vailed. The Reformation banished such a building into — 
the wilderness where it had arisen. The clerical object for — 
which it was intended had fallen into neglect ; but it re- 
mained a centre of worldly privilege and income down to 
the present day. It was never destroyed, but in part 
carried away, in part disfigured, for economical purposes. 
In the brewery, for example, you can still find some of 
the old colossal bricks hard burnt and varnished ; nay, I 
do not doubt but in the official and other buildings you 
might discover some of the primitive rafters of the flat 
roof and other original timbering. 

From abroad came news of destruction and reestab- 
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lishment. The Berlin theatre was burnt to the ground; 
a new one was erected in Leipzig. A symbol of Sove- 
reignty was given to the people of Weimar by a striking 
ceremony. ‘he Grand Duke from the throne invested 
the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, in the person of his deputy, 
with the postal revenues, on which occasion the whole 
body of us servants appeared in becoming attire according 
to our respective ranks, and on our side recognised the 
supreme authority of the Prince. Meanwhile, in the 
course of the same year, a general festival of German 
students on the 18th June, at Jena, and still more impor- 
tant, on the 18th October on the Wartburg, announced a 
counter-effect full of foreboding. 

The jubilee of the Reformation disappeared before these 
fresh younger endeavours. Three hundred years ago, 
able men had undertaken great things. Now their 
great deeds appeared superannuated ; and something alto- 
gether different might be expected from the latest open- 
secret aspirations. 

Personal renewal of former favours and affection was 
destined to gladden me frequently this year also. THE 
HerepiTary Princess oF Hesse never knew me to be in her 
neighbourhood without letting me be personally assured 
of her continued graciousness tow ards me. State-Minister 
von Humpotpt called on me, carrying on, on this occa- 
sion also, an instiuctive and stimulating conversation 
with me. Quite a peculiar influence, however, I received 
for a long time from a considerable number of young 
Greeks studying in Jena and Leipzig, They ardently 
wished to acquire German culture in particular, in order 
that their country might reap the benefit of this acquisi- 
tion on their part. Their diligence was commensurate 
with their high aims; only it was noticeable that in 
regard to the chief idea of life they were ruled more by 
words than by clear conceptions and purposes. 

PapapoPuos, who frequently visited me in Jena, once 
in youthful enthusiasm praised to me the lectures of his 
philosophical professor. It sounds, he exclaimed, s0 
svlendid when the excellent man speaks of Virtue, Freedom 
and Country. When, however, I inquired what this ex- 
cellent professor <2eant by all that, 1 received for answer 
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that he could not exactly tell me, but word and tone 
constantly resounded in the hearing of the soul: Virtue, | 
Freedom and Country. 

He is the same person who translated my ‘ Iphigenia’ 
into modern Greek. And wonderfully enough, if you | 
consider this piece in this language and under this ' 
relation you will find it expressing quite peculiarly the 
longings of a Greek in travel or in exile. The general 
longing for one’s native country is here specifically ex- 
pressed under the feeling of longing for Greece as the sole 
land of human culture. 

A new and agreeable acquaintance I made in a Fellen- 
berg assistant, of the name of LiprE, whose calm clear- 
ness, decision of purpose, and confidence in the good result 
of his labours attracted my highest esteem, and at once 
confirmed me in the good opinion I had entertained of © 
him and the institution to which he had devoted himself. 

Of very manifold effect was the much-desired visit of an 
old friend. WuiILHELM von Scutrz from Ziebingen renewed 
his former earnest and deep intercourse with me. We 
had quite a curious experience of each otber. At the 
beginning of every conversation we entirely concurred in 
all premises. With the progress, however, of our ex- 
change of views, We diverged even more and more from 
each other, till at last no common understanding was any 
longer to be thought of. Generally the same thing 
happened in our correspondence and occasioned me much 
pain, till in the end I had the happiness to terminate this 
strange contradiction. That I might become acquainted 
with all kinds of occurrences, the very reverse experience 
now fell to my lot. Hofrath Hirt, with whom I could 
never agree on principles, gladdened me by a visit lasting 
for several days, during the whole course of which never 
once did the least variance come to light between us. 
When I reflected on the two incidents just mentioned, I 
found that the explanation of them was the following: 
Von Schiitz proceeded from general principles, on which 
I stood in conformity with him, to more general principles, 
whither I was unable to follow him. Hofrath Hirth, on 
the other hand, let the mutually incompatible general 
principles of us both entirely alone, and entered into details 
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which he had thoroughly mastered; you listened to his 
thoughts with pleasure and heartily accorded with him 
in his convictions. 

The visit of Berlin friends, State-Councillor Huretanp, 
LANGERMANN, and VARNHAGEN von Ensk, redounded in 
blessings on my head (to talk the language of the pious) ; 
for what is richer in blessings than the encounter of con- 
genial, like-minded contemporaries unintermittently pro- 
gressing on a course of culture of themselves and others. 

A younger Batscu, reminding you of his father both by 
his friendly, active demeanour, and by his correspondingly 
pleasing, intellectual personality, returned from Cairo, 
whither he had gone in connection with the business of 
some European merchants. He had brought home with 
him drawings of places there, accurate, indeed, but by no 
means artistic; also small antiquities of Egyptian and 
Greek origin. He looked like a man striving with all his 
active faculties to accomplish in practical business what 
his father had theoretically achieved in the domain of 
natural science. 
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Throughout the winterthe ‘ Divan’ had continued to be 
cherished and nursed with so much affection, love and 
passion, that by the month of March I no longer hesitated 
about sending it to press. Not that I then broke off 
my studies on this subject, for I continued writing 
notes and detached papers in the hope that they would 
contribute to a better understanding of the matter. I 
was, of course, quite prepared to see the German stop 
short in perplexity when a phenomenon out of an 
entirely different world was precipitated on his notice. 
The trial, too, in the Ladies’ Calendar, had embarrassed 
rather than assisted the public. The uncertainty as to 
whether the foreign arrival was a translation, an imitation, 
or an appropriation, did the enterprise no good. I did not, 
however, think it proper to enlighten thei on this point. 
I was accustomed to seeing the German public eyeing 
a strange dish suspiciously before they would fall to and 
partake. ; 

Above everything else, 16 appeared to me necessary. to 
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enlighten myself and others on the seven chief Persian 
poets and their achievements. For this purpose I set 
myself to the faithful and earnest study of Von Hammer’s 
important works. To ferry me into those distant times 
and places, I made requisition of all available crafts, 
AnquEriu’s ‘ Religious Customs of the Ancient Persians,’ 
Bippar’s ‘ Fables, Freyrae’s ‘ Arabian Poems,’ MicHak.is’s 
‘Arabic Grammar. 

Meanwhile the rarities brought by our Prince from 
Milan, the greater number of which referred to Leo- 
nardo’s ‘Supper,’ had in the highest degree excited my 
attention. After zealous study of Vossi’s work on this 
subject, after comparison of the copy-tracings lying 
before me, after’ consideration of many other works of art 
and events of that time, I at last wrote the treatise as it 
still exists in print and had it at once translated into 
French, to render it accessible to the Milan friends. At 
the same time a dispute as to antique and modern, such 
as was being agitated in Germany, was reported to us from 
that quarter; whence, too, we heard news-of polemical 
discussions regarding classical and romantic. 

Intermediately, at every pause occurring during all this 
affair, mightily attracted to Greece, I pursued an old pet 
thought, that Myron’s ‘Cow’ in its main conception was 
preserved on the medals of Dyrrachium ; for what is more 
desirable than a distinct remembrance of the highest 
achievements dating from a time which will never return ? 
This sentiment it was which prompted me to take up again 
PuiILosrrat’s pictures, with aview to renovating the ruinous 
past by resuscitating in me the dormant soul of that period. 
What other things I endeavoured to explicate to myself 
is testified in ‘ Art and Antiquity,’ fourth part. ; 

A wonderful situation under bright moonshine brought 
me the song, ‘At Midnight,’ which is all the more dear 
and precious to me that its origin and drift both alike 
transcended my private consciousness. Summoned to 
produce a poem, I produced it at the end of the year—a 
poem, clearer, therefore, than ‘ At Midnight’ in its origin, 
but just as incalculable as the latter in its execution— 
demanded, conceived, introduced and finished all in a 
short time. In homage to her Majesty, the dowager 
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Empress, a masked procession was thought of to represent 
in separate groups the many years’ poetical achievements 
of the Weimar Muses’ circle. These groups flowing by in 
succession, lingered each for a moment in the presence of 
her Highness to recount its special characteristic in a 
becoming poem. The affair came off on the 18th of 
December, and rejoiced in a favourable acceptance and a 
lasting remembrance. 

Shortly before, the 17th and 18th volumes of my works 
had reached my hands. 

My stay in Jena was this time fruitful to me in more 
ways than one. I had quartered myself in the bow-win- 
dowed room of the “ Tanne ” at Camsdorf, and enjoyed at 
my convenience the free fair views extending before and 
' around me, especially the characteristic cloud-appearances. 
In accordance with Howard, I observed them in relation 
to the barometer and acquired insight in many ways. 

At the same time the entoptic chapter of colours was 
the order of the day, Brewster’s experiments to impart 
to the glass, by pressure, as is otherwise produced by 
heat, the same quality of the regular display of colours 
which is seen in a mirage, succeeded perfectly well; and 
I, for my part, convinced of the agreement of the technical- 
mechanical with the dynamic-ideal, had the Seebeck 
crosses stitched on damask stuff, and could now, by chang- 
ing the light at pleasure, see them on the same plane 
either bright or dark. Dr. Seebeck visited me on the 16th 
of June, and his presence was on this occasion, as always, 
helpful to me at the right time. 

In Carlsbad, I saw, to my great regret, a well-wrought 
brazen tube with sextant, intended to prove the polarisa- 
tion of light. It was made in Paris. Here in confined 
space you saw only partially what we had long known ~ 
how to represent fully and completely in the open air. 
All the more agreeable to me, therefore, was an apparatus 
for the same purpose with which I was honoured on my 
birthday by Professor ScuwziccER, an apparatus perform- 
ing everything that can be desired in this respect. 

The most handsome contributions to geognosy, with 
important specimens, had come to us from Italy. Broccur’s 
works on Italian fossils, SOmmerine’s fossil lizards and 
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bats. Thence we raised ourselves again into older regions 
andstudied Werver’s theory of veins and FriesLEBen’s Saxon 
tin-formation. A collection of minerals announced to us 
from the north arrives, also petrifactions sent us from’ the 
island of Riigen by Kosgearren, and minerals from Sicily 
and the island of Elba by OprLeBen. The position of the 
celestin at Dornburg is investigated. By a special occa- 
sion we are brought into better acquaintance with the 
geognosy of the United States. The advantage thus accru- 
ing to us is returned in a friendly and creditable way. 

Jn Bohemia, geognosy in general was all the more 
earnestly promoted through the short visit of a young 
far-reaching geologist of the name of REuPEL, who had 
the politeness to illustrate for me a map of the kingdom, 
he having the intention, in a work of his own, to prosecute * 
this branch of inquiry further and make it publicly 
known. We visited Hatipincer’s porcelain factory in 
Elbogen, where, besides the material of the pure, dis- 
integrated felspar, we also made the acquaintance of peat 
widely used for fuel, and were at the same time in- 
structed regarding the mine of the hemitrope crystals. 
We visited Surveyor of Mines Brescuorxer in Schlacken- 
walde, received much pleasant instruction from his col- 
lection of minerals, and on the same day obtained, also, 
a kind of survey of the locality of the thrackscat. Portions 
embedded in granite, or rather contained in it, and which 
through exposure to the weather have resolved them- 
selves into distinct appearances—for example mica-balls 
were observed and picked up. I had also very in- 
structive crystallographic conversations with ProreEssor 
Weiss. He had some crystallised diamonds with him, with 
the course of whose development he made me acquainted 
in accordance with his higher views. <A small collection 
of MUL.Er’s, specially instructive, was put in order. Rose- 
quartz from Kénigswart reached me, while I also procured 
some Bohemian chrysoliths. On my return I found at 
home minerals from Coblenz and other instructive ma- 
terials of this kind. 

The University of Jena was peculiarly favoured by the 
zealous attention of the high personages supporting it; 
it was now furnished with new apparatus and staff. The 
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older statutes it was sought to bring into conformity with 
recent times; and I, too, in so far as the immediate 
*nstitutions affected the University, had contributed my 
part by serviceable proposals. The affairs of the librarv, 
however, since the beginning of the year, demanded 
incessant and enlarged activity. The place of the library 
was carefully considered, the question being especially 
discussed both from an artistic and business-like point 
of view, how much room might be secured without in- 
curring too great expense, and how far, in accordance 
with our plans, the necessary work might be begun and 
prosecuted. All our proposals in this business received 
the approval and sanction of the supreme authorities, 
and contracts with the tradesmen were at once con- 
cluded. The main requirement still continued to be the 
drying of the lower large hall. As externally, towards 
the moat and the garden, the ground had been cleared 
and opened to free ventilation, we now set to work to 
accomplish a similar result internally by deepening the 
court. Everything else likely to promote the security 
and dryness of the building was the subject of careful 
deliberation, and our decisions were immediately put in 
operation. Plastering the outside, for example, was at 
once taken in hand. After certain difficulties connected 
with the inside also had been energetically overcome, 
the castle library was transferred to the new quarter, 
a business conducted with the utmost care and precau- 
tion, the books being again set up in the old order not 
to disturb the use of them till the new arrangement was 
concluded. It redounds generally to the honour of the 
superintendents of this business, that with all the revo- 
lutions made in the whole and in single parts, the use of 
the library throughout the whole course of this change 
was not only not suspended, but, on the contrary, very 
considerably facilitated. 

It is now my part to discharge a debt by mentioning 
the gentlemen who in this highly complicated and con- 
fused business approved themselves faithful and com- 
petent fellow-labourers. Professor GULDENPFEL, hitherto 
dena librarian, had suffered so much from the old im- 
broglio in this department, that he joyfully offered his aid 
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towards its improvement, and devoted to this object an 
almost hypochondriac degree of care. Councillor VuLpius, 
librarian in Weimar, had hitherto superintended the 
Biittner library, which was kept in the castle, and did not 
refuse his services towards its transportation, furnishing 
us also, with great expertness, many new lists which had 
become necessary. Dr. WELLER, a young, energetic man, 
undertook the management of the buildings, a task which 
was no sivecure, seeing that the employment of the dif- 
ferent places to new purposes, and the re-utilization of 
book-shelves and other wooden erections demanded in- 
cessant and skilled oversight and direction. The clerk of 
the Chancery, Comprer, and the keeper hitherto of the 
castle library, Farrer, performed each in his place and in 
his way all that was possible; so that in this whole busi- 
ness I cannot sufficiently praise the devotion of all to the 
common task, as also their personal attachment to me. 

During this toilsome period, the sale of the highly im- 
portant Gruner library was announced, and the com- 
mission was at once given to purchase the whole, and 
then afterwards get rid of the duplicate copies. Strongly 
averse from such a procedure, in which the gain at best 
would be problematic, I had the Gruner catalogue com- 
pared with the catalogues of the whole of our libraries, 
and had signified by letters on said Gruner catalogue 
what works were already in our possession, and where 
they were to be found. By this laborious and tedious 
job, often censured at the time, we learned what a large 
quantity of excellent works was already in our hands. 
As to what had still to be acquired, inquiry was made 
of the faculty of medicine, and at moderate expense we 
found ourselves in possession of the contents of the 
whole of the Gruner collection. Now, however, that our 
library had acquired sohdity and an academie reputation, 
it began to attract attention from abroad. The Duke of 
Kgerton sent us, accompanied with a friendly notice, the 
whole of the works published by him. In November the 
directors gave in their chief report, which enjoyed all the 
greater approval at the hands of our patrons, that the 
circumspect Prince had at every step personally informed 
himself of the course of the business, 
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The head direction over all the immediate institutions 
had another special duty to discharge in connection 
with internal matters. ‘he activity in particular scien- 
tific departments had increased to such an extent, the 
claims they asserted had risen to such a degree, that the 
present administration no longer sufficed to overtake all 
the business. By good economy, no doubt, that could in 
some measure be compassed as a whole. Still it behoved 
all element of uncertainty to be excluded; nay, for the 
sake of greater clearness, new heads in the department of 
accounts and a new arrangement of the administration 
were become indispensable. At this crisis the officer of 
the exchequer acting hitherto as our accountant, was 
transferred from the ducal chamber to another post, and 
_ the troublesome task of closing the old accounts, finally 
winding up all past concerns, and establishing a new 
administration with a fresh system of accounts, devolved 
almost exclusively on me, who had been entrusted with 
the management of the whole, and who, on account of 
the peculiarity of affairs, was scarcely in a position 
to avail myself of the services of a competent man of 
business. 

In this year, too, falls an undertaking which perhaps 
should not have been entered on—the removal of the 
Léber Gate. The new library building, of a cheerful 
aspect outside as well as inside, having provoked a desire 
to see the grounds immediately surrounding it tastefully 
‘laid out so as to gratify the eye of the spectator, it was 
proposed. to take away both the outer and inner Lober 
Gate, to fill up the moats, to prepare a market-place for 
wood and fruit waggons, and over and above to open 
communication between the town and the ponds, so as to 
be serviceable in case of fire. The latter task was soon 
accomplished. When, however, we came to the inner 
buildings, by the removal of which we hoped to obtain a 
stately entrance from the town, we were arrested in our 
labours by opposition—opposition which obstinately based 
itself on the modern maxim that the claims of the in- 
dividual are to be held sacred in the face of whatever 
advantage might accrue to the community from over- 
riding them. An aggravating eye-sore ned bee to be 
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left standing—an eye-sore which, in the near future, it is 
to be hoped, there will be an opportunity of removing, 
so that our posterity may not suffer from the same 
affliction. 

In the way of insight into higher plastic art, this year 
opened a new epoch. Reports and drawings of the Aegina 
marbles had already reached us, the sculptures of Phigalia 
we saw before us in drawings, sketches and more complete 
copies. The highest, however, still remained remote from 
us; and we made diligent inquiry after the Parthenon 
and its pediment statues as they had still been seen by 
travellers of the seventeenth century. In reply to our 
inquiries we received from Paris a copy of that drawing, 
which, though but lightly executed, yet afforded us a 
more distinct conception of the plan of the whole than, 
after so much destruction, was possible in more recent 
times. From the school of the London painter, Haypon, 
there were.sent us copies in black chalk, of equal magni- 
tude with the marbles; and the sight of Hercules and the 
figure resting in the bosom of another, together with the 
third figure in a sitting posture and belonging to the 
group, on a reduced scale, threw us into the astonishment 
they were calculated to produce. Some Weimar lovers of 
art had repeatedly seen the gypsum casts likewise, and 
maintained that here was to be witnessed the acme of 
aspiring art in antiquity. 

At the same time a valuable consignment of copper- 
plates belonging to the sixteenth century enabled us to 
gaze into another epoch of art, likewise animated by 
thoughts of the highest earnestness. The two volumes of 
‘Bartsch,’ xiv. and xv., were studied in reference to these 
pictures. The things belonging to that period which we 
already possessed were looked through, and with our 
modest dilettanteism we bought only a few, the prices 
asked being very high. 

Likewise highly instructive, though in another sphere, 
was a large packet of copper-plates from a Leipsic auction. 
For the first time I saw Jackson’s woodcuts almost entire. 
After duly arranging them I contemplated this acquisi- 
tion, finding it important in more senses than one. Every 
technical art becomes remarkable when it is directed on 
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excellent subjects, nay even when it ventures on such as 
go beyond its powers. 

From the French school I received many drawings 
at the cheapest price. All neighbourly feeling towards 
France was at that time changed into such intense hate 
that nobody would allow her any merit, nor purchase 
anything derived from her. I therefore succeeded, at 
some late auctions, in procuring for a trifle important, 
large, well-engraved drawings, famous in the world of 
art and art-history, and enhanced in value through anec- 
dotes and peculiarities of the artists; as also original 
etchings by several celebrated and popular artists at two 
groschens a piece. Among others I secured SEBASTIAN 
Bourpon’s etchings, and thereby learned to appreciate 
in detail an artist I had always esteemed in general. 

A medal the Milan people had stamped in honour 
of our Prince, as a remembrance of his stay there, gives 
me the opportunity of returning to plastic art. I acquired 
at the same time an eminently beautiful coin of Alex- 
ander’s. Several small bronze coins of importance also 
came into my possession at Carlsbad, partly through 
purchase and partly in the way of presents from friends. 
Count Totsto1’s bas-reliefs, of which I knew but a few, 
were sent me by the benevolent artist through the hands 
of a passing courier, and, to grasp together some scattered 
events, the copper-plate work of Campo Santo in Pisa 
renewed the study of that older epoch, while, in strangest 
antithesis, the ‘Omaggio della Provincia Veneta alla 
S. M. PImperatrice d’Austria’ brought before my eyes the 
wonderful sentiment and thought of contemporaneous 
artists. Of two horse-heads ordered in Paris, the one 
Venetian and the other Athenian, the former arrived first, 
enabling us to appreciate its merits before they were 
thrown into the shade by the arrival of the latter with 
its superabounding greatness. 
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Of personal events there are the following to report: 
the Queen of Wiirtemberg dies at the beginning, the 
Ilereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg at the end of 
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the year. State-minister von Vorct leaves us on the 
22nd of March, creating a great gap for me, the loss of 
a principal fellow-labourer in the circle of my activity. 
Of late he felt his strength severely impaired by the — 
revolutionary forces constantly at work, and I accounted 
him happy that he was safe out of the hearing of Kor- 
ZEBUE’S murder, which occurred on the 23rd of March, 
and that the violent tumults which next agitated Ger- 
many could no longer distress him. 

In the otherwise quiet course and procession of the 
world the Empress or Russia called at Weimar; at this 
time, too, I saw Count Srourpza and State-Councillor von 
KOHLER. 

As a happy event in connection with the princely 
house, a son was born to Duke BERNHARD, an event which 
diffused universal joy. The stay in Dornburg and Jena 
called forth many rejoicings. The Princesses had taken 
possession of their garden in Jena, causing much move- 
ment hither and thither; and the society of the high 
personages was increased by the Duke of Meiningen and 
Prince Paul of Mecklenburg staying some time in Jena 
for the sake of their studies. 

In Carlsbad I saw Prince Merrernicu and his diplo- 
matic circle, and found in him, as usual, a gracious 
master. I made the personal acquaintance of Count 
Brrnsrorrr, having for many years previously heard him 
spoken of to his advantage, and having also learned to 
esteem him for the intimate faithful relations in which 
he stood to dear friends of mine. I also met Counr 
Kavunitz and others who had been in Rome with the 
Emperor Francis, but among them all found none who had 
a good word to say of the exhibition of German piety in 
the Caffarelli Palace. To my great pleasure I also found 
Kart Harraca, whom I had known intimately so many 
years ago in Carlsbad when he determined on devoting 
himself to medicine ; finding him the same good friend 
as ever, and now passionately attached to his profession. 
His lively description, given in all simplicity, of mobile 
Vienna life fairly confused my senses and understanding 
the first evening I spent with him. In time, however, 
I became accustomed to the representation of such a 
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giddy whirl of events, all the more when he confined 
himself more particularly to a picture of his professional 
work, his relations to people as physician, and the re- 


* markable scenes which fall under the observation of a 


man like him, a man of position, of the world, and of 
medicine. I thus learnt much that was new and foreign 
to me. 

Privy-Councillor Brrenps from Berlin, a medical man 
who at once awakened your confidence, was a neighbour 
much prized by me, as also by my companion Dr. REuBEIN, 
a young doctor whose insight was as excellent as his cha- 
racter was conscientious. ‘The widow of the Intendant of 
Mines von Tresra reminded me of the great loss I had 
sustained in the death of her husband a short time ago, 
an aged friend as indulgent as he was helpful to me. In 
conversation with Professor Dirrricu of Kommothau, I 
was called back to former Teplitz experiences, thus renew- 
ing old joys and sorrows. 

At home and in Jena I had the pleasure of meeting 
many persons staying and passing. I mention Counts 
Canicorr and BomBeLiEs; next, friends of older and later 
date, sympathetic and instructive, NEES von HsENBECK, 
on his way to and from Berlin, von Srerw from Breslau. 
Of joyous influence were my manifold conversations with 
this latter friend, an active, robust man, and a former 
pupil. A like relation was renewed with Counsellor of 
Mines von Herper. General-superintendent Krause 
looked very ill, and many a silly expression of his was 
perhaps to be imputed to his inward incurable trouble. 
He recommended ‘ Tiedge’s Urania’ as a classical work to 
the upper classes of the gymnasium, not thinking how 
the scepticism which had been so happily overcome by the , 
excellent poet was now quite out of date ; how nobody any 
longer entertained scepticism about himself, and how, as 
to scepticism about God, people were too busy to concern 
themselves with the like of that. His presence did not 
attract me; I have seen him but once, and regretted he 
could not give a share of his celebrated intelligence and 
activity to our Weimar churches and schools. I found 
myself more at home in the midst of the numerous family 
of SeEseck, who were removing from Nirnberg to Berlin, 
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regretting with inward affection their happy residence in 
the former place, calling to mind in a lively manner our 
former relations to each other in Jena, and looking forward 
to Berlin with joyful hope. A visit of Dr. ScHopeNHAUER, a * 
meritorious young man, mostly misunderstood, and diffi- 
cult to understand, stimulated me, and was profitable in 
the way of our mutual instruction. A young man from 
Berlin, holding an official post, who by talent, temperance 
and diligence, had worked himself up from circumstances 
full of solicitude to a considerable position, economic ease 
and a pretty young wife. Masor von Lick, the Mainz 
humourist, who, entirely like himself, dropped in on me 
unexpectedly, cut short his visit without any occasion, 
and in his precipitate haste missed the coach. Franz 
NicoLovius, a dear relative, stayed longer, and gave me the 
_ opportunity of knowing and valuing a much youth full of 
promise. Privy-Councillor von WILLEMER, who was mag- 
nanimously endeavouring to divert the consequences of an 
affair of extreme sadness to himself, travelling to Berlin 
to entreat pardon of his Majesty the King for the oppo- 
nent of his son. The Greek, Guika, visited me frequently. 
I had always received in a friendly way his countrymen 
who had come to Germany for the sake of higher culture. 
President von WELDEN from Bayreuth, like every man in 
authority, much disturbed by academic turbulence, visited 
me, and unfortunately nothing of a gladdening nature 
could be reported respecting public events then of so 
pressing a character. The Weimar and Gotha plenipo- 
tentiaries Von Conta and Von Horr likewise spoke with 
me on the academic troubles. A son of BAGGEsEN gave me 
pleasure by his presence and his unembarrassed conversa- 
tion. Ernst von ScHILLer, who could not get on here, was 
going to a post in the Prussian service. I next made the 
acquaintance of a young man studying chemistry, of the 
name of Rune, who appeared to me on the right road. 

I have now to mention the sympathy people were 
pleased to show me in many places and from many sides 
on the occasion of my seventieth birthday. From a 
strange fancy rooted in self-willed embarrassment I was 
always disposed to shun the celebration of my birth- 
day. This time I spent the day on a journey between 
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Hof and Carlsbad; I arrived at the latter place in the, 
evening, and in my narrow-mindedness I thought I had 
got happily through. On the 29th of August, however, 
‘I was invited to a supper in the Posthof, an invitation I 
had to decline on the solid ground of the state of my 
health. Much kindness also surprised me from a distance. 
In Frankfort-on-the-Main, on the 28th August, a beautiful 
and important festival was celebrated. The Society for 
Older German Historical Intelligence had named me an 
honorary member; the paper formally conferring this 
honour on me I received officially. The Mecklenburg 
States honoured me on this day with a gold medal as 
memorial of the artistic share I had taken in the erection 
of BLUcHEr’s statue. 


After observing on the 20th March an eclipse of the 
moon, we directed our attention towards an annular eclipse 
of the sun announced for the 7th September. At the ob- 
servatory of Jena provisional drawings of it were got 
ready. ‘The day came on, but alas! with a sky quite 
overcast. In the Princesses’ garden, arrangements were 
made for the admission of several persons. His Serene 
Highness visited his dear grandchildren in good time ; 
the cloud about the sun became lighter, beginning and 
middle could be perfectly observed, and to see the exit, 
the end, we betook ourselves to the observatory where 
Professor PossELT with other experts was busy. Here, 
too, the view was successful, and we had reason to be 
entirely satisfied, while in Weimar a clouded sky balked 
all observation. 

On a journey to Carlsbad I studied without interruption 
the forms of clouds, and there systematised my observa- 
tions. I continued such a nubarium to the end of July 
and later, whereby I became even more initiated into the 
development of the visible atmospheric conditions out of 
each other, and was able at last to undertake a tabular 
assortment of the forms of clouds in different fields. 
Returned home, I talked over the matter with Professor 
Posselt, who took a very intelligent part in the subject. 
Meteorological observations were also sent me from 
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Hisenach. Of books, Branpr’s ‘Meteorological Intel- 
‘ligence’ and other essays in this department were most 
helpful to me. Drirrmar’s labours were utilised, though, 
of course, not in the sense the good man might wish. 

Botany was not lost sight of. The Belvedere catalogue 
was drawn up; and I found myself induced to write 
the history of the Weimar botany. Hereupon I had a 
French publication translated, which, in a gallant dis- 
course, recommended and directed the increase of the 
Ericae. Jacer on the ‘Misgrowths of Plants, De Can- 
DOLLE’s ‘ Medicinal virtues of Plants,’ HmNscHEeL on ‘ Sex- 
uality,’ Nees von Hsenseck’s ‘Manual,’ Ropert Brown on 
the ‘Syngenesists’ were all perused, a stay in the 
botanical garden giving me the most desirable leisure for 
such work. 

Important honey-dew was observed and described on 
the spot. Herr Dr. Carus communicated a delicate web 
of lime-roots from a churchyard in Saxony, roots which, 
having reached down to the coffins, had enveloped both 
them and the corpses inside as with filigree. I continued | 
busy nursing the bryophyllum calycinum, plants which 
celebrate in the light of day the triumph of metamor- 
phosis. Meanwhile the liveliest hopes were excited by 
the journey of Austrian and Bavarian students of natural 
science to Brazil. 

On my journey to Carlsbad I went by way of Wunsiedel 
to Alexandersbad, where, for the first time after many 
years—since 1785—I again observed the strange ruins 
of a granite mountain. My horror of explaining things 
by extraordinary forces, such as were here abundantly 
imputed—earthquakes, volcanoes, deluges, andother titanic 
events—was increased when, on the spot, after calm con- 
templation, I observed that, through partial dissolution 
and partial persistence of the original rock—consequently 
through the standing, sinking and tumbling of huge 
masses, this astonishing phenomenon was accounted for in 
a perfectly natural way. This subject was both literally 
and figuratively developed in my scientific papers; I 
doubt, however, whether such a calm view will content 
such a turbulent age. 

In Carlsbad I again arranged the old geognostic 
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series in instructive specimens, among which beautiful 
pieces of the granite of Schlossberg and the Bernhard 
rock, interlined with veins of horn-stone, agreeably caught 
the eye. To this was appended a new more special series 
referring to porcelain and earthenware manufacture, con- 
taining at the same time the natural unchanged pieces. 
This complete collection I showed to the Prince or Turn 
AND Taxis and his circle, on a visit they kindly paid me, 
and they seemed satisfied with the exhibition. 

I likewise paid renewed attention to the pseudo-volcanic 
mountains, the openings made in the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Dalwitz and Lessau, on account of the 
construction there of a new road, offering mea favour- 
able opportunity in this way. Here you were struck by 
the fact that the original layers of the mountain formerly 
disposed in horizontal strata—at one time most closely 
mixed up with masses of coal, then set in a glow of com- 
bustion—continued firmly in their old situation in the 
character of bright porcelain-jasper. A whole layer also 
of rod-like iron-stone, for example, distinctly displayed 
itself intermediately. We were thus enabled to enrich 
M@i.izr’s and our own collection and the cabinets of 
friends with large and instructive pieces. 

Next climbing the mountain of Kammerberg, near Eger, 
which, on account of the construction of the road, was 
always getting more and more opened up, I carefully and 
minutely inspected its regular layers, and felt myself 
obliged to revert to the views of Councillor of Mines 
Reuss, and to regard this problematic phenomenon as 
pseudo-volcanic. Here was a mica slate intercalated 
with coals; there lay beds of clay-layers of later date, made 
red hot, melted, and in this way more or less changed. 
This view, the result of my fresh observation, it cost me 
no pains to adopt in spite of a printed paper of my own, 
advocating an opposite theory. It is no wonder, if an 
honest investigator, endeavouring to account for an im- 

ortant phenomenon of nature, should sometimes change 
his opinion. 

The small basalts of Horn, a high mountain in the 
neighbourhood of Elbogen—basalts about the size of a 
child’s fist to which one could often attribute a definite 
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form—the ground-type out of which, apparently, all the 
other forms were developed, was imitated in clay, and 
specimens were sent to Herr von ScHRerBers in Vienna. 

In the Jena museums I make a fresh survey of the 
Carlsbad set, and as the geologist is always disposed to 
institute experiments of combustion of a higher and lower 
temperature in order to achieve appearances parallel to 
those resulting from natural combustions, I caused experi- 
ments of this kind to be made in a bottle factory at 
Zwetzen, and am sorry not to have preserved the chemical 
results in the order introduced in the catalogue, especially 
as some rocks, after the most intense combustion, shaped 
themselves with extreme regularity. At the same time 
there were sent us from Coblenz, natural clay, and tiles 
burned to an extraordinary degree from that clay—tiles 
which also showed themselves in the form of slag and of 
regular structure. 

Younger friends provided me with specimens of the 
primitive boulders at Danzig, as also at Berlin, out 
of which could be arranged a completely systematised 
collection of stone species, and that in their hardest rock- 
and vein-parts. 

The stone-cutter, Factus, showed us an example of a 
formation of the latest possible date. In a tufa-stone 
conglomerate containing various rounded boulders he 
had also found a cut chalcedon, on which was an obelisk 
with all sorts of non-Hgyptian signs, a man kneeling in 
prayer on one side, a man standing sacrificing on the 
other, of tolerable workmanship. It was sought to explain 
this plainly accidental appearance by the circumstances 
in which the stone was situated, which, however, this is 
not the place to develop. The Mecklenburg Chamberlain, 
Herr von Preen, honoured me with important minerals he 
had brought with him from a journey in Tyrol; Counr 
Bepemar, the royal Danish Chamberlain, with beautiful 
opals from the Ferroe Isles. 

The following books afforded me much pleasure :—RosE 
‘On the Genesis of Basalts,’ an old contemporary, cling- 
ing also to old notions; also his ‘Symbol.’ An extract 
from the first of these two books I communicated in print ; 
an extract from the secord is still among my papers. 
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Herr von Scurerpers’ ‘ Aerolites’ were helpful to us in 
this field. From England came, with much welcome to 
us, ‘ The First Principles of Geology, by G. H. Greenough, 
London, 1819.’ To recognise in a foreign language, the 
Werner views, to which we had now for so many years 
become accustomed, was stimulating and delightful. A 
large geologic map of England was, by reason of its par- 
ticular completeness and distinctness, highly instructive. 
I for my part contributed to ‘Morphology and Natural 
Science,’ the third sheet of the first volume. 

Fresh enthusiasm for the theory of colours produced 
the Entoptic Colours. With great care I concluded my 
composition in August this year, and transmitted it to 
press. The deduction which I had followed in my ‘ Theory 
of Colours’ was here, too, made good; the entoptic appa- 
ratus was always being more simplified. Mica and gypsum 
leaflets were applied in experiments, and their effects 
carefully compared. I had the pleasure of once more 
going through this matter with Herr State-Councillor 
Scuuttz; I then betook myself to various paralipomena 
of the theory of colours. Porxinsz’s ‘ Contributions to 
the Knowledge of Seeing in a Subjective Respect’ were 
extracted, and the opponents of my endeavours produeed 
in the order of years. 

In the way of sympathy from friends, my attention 
was directed to ‘ Nouvelle Chroagénésie, par Le Prince,’ a 
work which might be regarded as the effect and confirma- 
tion of my theory of colours. On nearer inspection, how- 
ever, an important difference came to light. The author 
had come by the same road as myself to the discovery of 
Newton’s error, but for all that he did not mend matters 
either for himself or others, setting up, as he does, like 
Dr. Reade, something just as untenable in room of the 
old fallacy he seeks to displace. This caused me to con- 
sider anew how man, arrested in his errors and enlightened, 
will yet relapse so quickly again into the darkness of 
his individuality, where he pitifully struggles to help 
himself forward a bit with the light of a faint glim- 
mering lantern. 

- I make various observations on the path pursued by the 
sciences,—on progress and retardation, nay retrogression. 
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The inter-relation of all physical phenomena, ever more 
and more advancing into notice, yet ever more mysterious, 
was modestly considered, and in this way the Chladni 
and Leebeck figures were parallelised, when all at once, 
through Professor OrrsTEp’s discovery of the relation of 
galvanism to the magnet needle, an almost dazzling light 
burst on us. On the other hand I contemplated with 
horror an example of the most dreadful obscurantism, 
studying more minutely Bror’s labours on the polarisation 
of light. One gets fairly sick at the sight of such crazi- 
ness ; theories, demonstrations and deductions of such a 
kind are veritable necroses against which the most vital 
organisation cannot maintain its sanity. 

The large lower hall of the Jena library was now in 
all substantial respects restored ; the book-shelves which, 
formerly disposed lengthwise, had darkened the room, 
were now arranged diagonally, so as to admit due light 
into the place. A coloured old German window, the 
gift of His Serene Highness, was fitted in, and beside 
it the gypsum busts of the two foster fathers. In the 
upper hall a large desk was set up, and in this way the 
requirements of the institutions were being successively 
satisfied. To lend some air of attraction to rooms all too 
plain, unadorned, and offering little to delight the eye, we 
thought of symbolic pictures representing the different 
intellectual faculties, which, accompanied with apoph- 
thegms, should draw the attention of the visitor to the 
scientific institutions. This was to some extent carried 
out, a part being prepared through the kindness of Herr 
ScHINKEL ; the most, however, was left only in the form of 
a sketch, nay, even of a mere thought. Buprr’s ‘ Deduc- 
tions’ were catalogued by Vu.rrius, a Bohemian manu- 
script referring to Huss’s times was translated by Dr. 
WLO0KKA, a general report of the library given in, a com- 
prehensive continuation of the whole business being ren- 
dered possible by complete diaries and Dr. WELLER’s 
personal reports. 

In connection with the botanical institution we were 
busied with the plan of a new glass-house under the orders 
and special co-operation of His Serene Highness. The 
design was examined, contracts for the work concluded, 
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and the business completed in due time. The purchase 
of Srark’s collections of preparations for the anatomical 
cabinet was also approved and concluded, though, as it 
required a new place for its reception, its transportation 
was postponed. The lower large hall in the castle which, 
since the removal of Biittner’s library, had still remained 
in confusion, was again completely put in order for the 
preservation of different curiosities. An important model 
of the Amsterdam Council-house which, through being 
frequently shifted about, had got much damaged, was 
repaired and set up again. 

Things in Weimar went on in due course. The cabinet 
of medals was given over to Vutpius for definite arrange- 
ment, and the archives were also duly disposed of. 

Last year in honour of my birthday the respected 
Society for Older German Historical Intelligence in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main had paid me the compliment of naming 
me an honorary member of their body. Now when I 
more carefully considered the claims of this society and 
what part they might desire me to take in furtherance 
of their purposes, it occurred to me that it would be to 
my advantage to get initiated into a new field of inquiry. 
In the Jena library lay a prized manuscript of the 
Chronicle of Orro von FREYSINGEN, as also other papers, a 
description of which would be welcome to the society. 
CompTER, the Secretary of the library, had a special talent 
for things of this sort, was remarkably successful in 
imitating the old written characters, and would there- 
fore find such a work quite to his mind. I drew upa 
careful plan according to which the codices should be 
compared point for point. This done, Comprer began to 
compare the said manuscript of Von FReysineEN with 
the first Strasbourg printed copy—a work, however, 
which was not continued. Still, on the whole, the 
business was carried on for a considerable time, and my 
connection with Herr Bicuter in Frankfort kept up. 

At the same time the Hereditary Grand-Duchess 
purchased, at the auction of Canon Pick at Cologne, a 
well-preserved silver vase, on which an engraved repre- 
sentation and an inscription seemed to refer to the 
baptism of Friepeicn I., and to a godfather called 
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Orro. It was lithographed for Frankfort, where, and 
at other places, it was subjected to comments. It now 
came to light how impossible it is for antiquarians 
to agree in their opinions. A document drawn up on 
the subject gives a remarkable example of the diversity 
of antiquarian criticism; and I do not deny that this 
experience fairly robbed me of all further pleasure and 
confidence in the matter. I, too, had written out an 
explanation of the vase for my gracious Princess, but 
one contradiction trod so closely on the heels of another 
that at last you were fairly puzzled to know whether 
the silver vase you held in your hands really existed, or 
whether there was any image or inscription on it at all. 
The Triumphal Procession of Mantegna, cut in wood by 
ANDREA ANDREANI had, among the art-works of the 
sixteenth century, from the beginning attracted my 
greatest attention. I had some plates of it in my own 
possession, and I never saw in any collection this produc- 
tion complete without going through the whole with 
lively interest. At last I received it myself, and was 
able to view them beside and following each other; I also 
studied Vasari, who, however, was not to my taste. The 
present resting-place of the originals, however, which 
having been painted on tables, had been carried away from 
Mantua, remained to me a secret. One morning I had my 
prints spread out in full in the garden-house of Jena, 
in order to contemplate them more particularly, when 
young MELLisH, a son of my old friend, entered, and at 
once declared this was to him the renewal of acquaintance © 
he had lately made, having, shortly before his departure 
from England, seen such a collection, in good preservation, 
at Hampton Court, in the royal rooms. Research became 
easier ; [ renewed my relations with Herr Dr. NozHpEN, who 
in the friendliest way endeavoured to meet all my wishes. 
Number, measure, condition, nay the history of their 
possession from Kari I. downwards, all was rendered 
clear, as I have circumstantially set forth in ‘ Kunst and 
Alterthum,’ vol. iv., 2nd part. The original copper- 
plates of this series, by Mantrcna himself, likewise came, 
by favour of friends, to my hands, and I could now com- 
pletely recognise them in a whole, comparing them with 
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Bartscn’s references, and make myself entirely conversant 
with such an important point in the history of art. 

From youth up [had peculiar pleasure in the company of 
plastic artists. With free, light exertion a picture would 
arise in conversation before our eyes: our mutual intelli- 
gence was perfect. This pleasure was now allotted to me 
ina high degree. -Herr State-Councillor Scuutrz brought 
with him three worthy artists from Berlin to Jena, where 
towards the end of summer I was staying in my usual 
garden residence. Herr Privy-Councillor Scarce ad- 
mitted me into the plan of his new theatrical building, 
and showed me invaluable landscape pen-drawings, the 
acquisition of his Tyrol travels. Herren Tick and 
Ravucu moulded a bust of me, the former also a profile of 
Friend Kyrset. On this occasion sprang up a lively, nay, 
passionate conversation on art, and I may well reckon 
these days as among the fairest of the year. A model 
having been finished in clay, Kaurmann, the Court- 
sculptor, prepared a gypsum cast. These friends left for 
Weimar, whither I followed them, renewing the most 
pleasant hours. So much in the way of production had 
been compressed into these few days—design and com- 
pletion, plans and preparations, matter of instruction 
‘and delight—that the remembrance of them will ever be 
stimulating for me. 

As to the state of art in Berlin I was now most 
completely instructed, Hofrath Meyer communicating to 
me the diary of his stay there. His essays also on art- 
schools and art-collections chained my vital attention to 
art and art-works in general till the end of the year. In 
modern plastic art, I received the most complete collection 
of medals cut in brass by Count Totsroy in honour of the 
great war of deliverance. How highly praiseworthy was 
this work is more particularly set forth by the Weimar 
lovers of art in ‘ Kunst und Alterthum.’ 

Leipzig auctions and other occasions contributed to the 
increase of my copper-plate collection.. Brown prints 
copied from ‘ Rafaelino da Reggio,’ of an entombment, the 
original of which had already been in my possession for 
some time, shed the clearest light on the procedure of 
artists and imitators. The ‘Sacraments of Poussin’ gave 
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us deep insight into the naturel of so important an artist. 
Everything here was justified at the court of the under- 
standing, was based on an irrefragable conception of 
art, but you felt the almost entire absence of a certain 
naiveté which delights in communicating itself, and also. 
captivates the hearts of others. From this point of view 
a series of such important and revered subjects was of the 
greatest furtherance to us. 

Good prints of Von HatpENwaAne’s aquatinta, after Nahl’s 
careful drawings of the four Cassel Claude Lorraines, also 
came into my hands. These excite our continual astonish- 
ment, and are all the more prized that the originals snatched 
away from our neighbourhood are accessible to but a few 
people in the far north. 

The worthy, diligent Friedrich Gmelin, who never failed 
in affectionate remembrance of the Weimar lovers of art, 
sent us most of the proofsgof his copper plates to the 
Virgil of the Duchess of Devonshire. However much 
his skill in this work was admired, it could not but be 
regretted that he should lend his hand to such originals. 
These prints, intended to accompany a magnificent edition 
of the Aeneid by Annibale Caro, give a mournful instance 
of the modern realistic tendency which prevails mostly 
in England. For what can well be sadder than to seek 
to illustrate a poet by the representation of desolate tracts 
which the liveliest imagination refuses to cultivate, refuses 
to people? Can one be so stupid as not to perceive, or 
perceiving, not to act in conformity with the perception, 
that it was opportune enough for Virgil in his time to 
endeavour to recall the original state of the Latin world, 
and to dress in some measure in poetical attire before the 
eyes of his contemporary Romans, the long-deserted, 
vanished, entirely-changed castles and towns of the 
primitive time, but that to outrage the eyes of the 
modern reader of Virgil with the literal copy of places 
waste, level with the earth, weltering in swamps, is to 
impose paralysis on the reader’s imagination, to clip the 
wings of his fancy which would otherwise soar up to the 
height of the poet’s musings ? ; 

The Munich lithographs enabled us, from time to time, 
to contemplate the unresting progress of such a highly- 
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_ important branch <f technics. A very distinct and exact 
copy of the engravings to ‘ Faust,’ drawn by ReEtscu, ap- 
peared in London. An historical engraving representing 
the assembled ministers at the Vienna Congress, a present 
of the Duchess of Courland, took its place in the portfolios 
of the largest size. 

The oldest principle of chromatics that the bodily 
colour is a dark shade which can be observed only when 
light shines through, was confirmed by the transparent 
Swiss landscapes which Kénie from Berne exhibited to us. 
One which was powerfully shone through, took the place 
of the one which was brightly shone upon, and so over- 
powered the eye, that at last, instead of a decided pleasure, 
one felt painfully affected. 

In conclusion, I have yet thankfully to remember a 
lithograph which in celebration of my birthday this 
year was kindly sent with a poem from Mainz. The 
sketch also indicated a monument which my dear country- 
men had intended for me. Asa graceful ornament to an 
idyllic garden-scene—as was signified in the first friendly 
thought—it would have been proper thankfully to recog- 
nise it, but as a great, architectural, independent, mag- 
nificent erection, it was more becoming modestly to beg 
its being put a stop to. 

To higher, however, nay to the highest considerations of 
art we were summoned when the architecture and sculpture 
of Greece pressed more closely on our attention. We were 
drawn anew to the Parthenon, while more particular in- 
telligence reached us of the Elgin marbles, and no less of 
the Phigalian. We were here sensible of the utmost limits 
of human achievement in art of the highest kind, conjoined 
with the truest imitation of nature, and accounted ourselves 
happy to have lived to see such excellence. 

A contemporary friend chained our bias and imagination 
to antiquity. The latest number of Tiscusemn’s sculptures 
to Homer gave rise to many comparisons. The Milan 
codex of the Iliad, although dating from a late period, 
was of great consequence for art views; splendid works 
of art of older date being manifestly imitated therein, and 
in this way their remembrance preserved for us. 

The residence of Herr Raase in Rome and Naples had 
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not remained fruitless for us. On an initiative from higher 
quarters we had assigned to him some tasks from which 
very beautiful results were transmitted us. A copy of the 
Aldobrandinian nuptials, in the state in which the artist 
found this work, made a very agreeable comparison with an 
older copy, executed also very carefully thirty years ago. 
To recall to mind the colouring of the Pompeian pictures we 
had desired several copies of them, and the worthy artist 
highly delighted us with the imitation of the well-known 
centaurs and female dancers. The tender feeling of the 
ancients in chromatics here displayed itself as entirely 
commensurate with their other merits. And, indeed, how 
was it possible for such a harmonious humanity to fail in 
this main particular? How was it possible that with the 
want of such a capital artistic qualification their nature 
should have betrayed a most serious defect ? 

As, however, our worthy artist on his return to Rome 
exhibited this work of his, the Nazarenes there hooted it as 
useless and ill-advised. He did not, however, allow himself 
to be led astray, but on our advice drew and coloured in 
Florence some works after Peter of Cortona, again strength- 
ening our conviction that this artist was endowed by nature 
with a fine sense of beauty, especially in the field of colour. 
Had, since the beginning of the century, our influence on 
German artists not veen quite frustrated, had cant with 
its deadening influence not resumed its sway over the 
minds of men, we should have given occasion for a col- 
lection of such a kind as would have presented in ex- 
amples to an eye instructed purely in nature and art, a— 
history of more ancient and more modern colouring such as 
has been already composed in words. Seeing, however, 
things were once for all destined otherwise, we sought to _ 
strengthen only ourselves and the few immediately allied 
to us in rational views, while that crazy sectarian spirit 
was not ashamed to proclaim its old exploded cant to be 
the fundamental maxim of all artistic procedure. 

In Weimar we were not lucky in our own artistic pro- 
ductions. Herricu Mijtizr, who had practised lithography 
in Munich, was encouraged to transfer to stone different 
drawings which were in our hands, among them Carstens’. 
He succeeded not amiss, it is true; but the first number 
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published under the name of the ‘ Weimar Pinakothek’ 
found no purchasers, the market being glutted with wares, 
some of them of excellent quality. He tried some more 
plates, but we found it advisable to suspend the business, 
in the hope of resuming it in the future with improved 
techniques. 

As in some measure allied to plastic art, I remark here 
that this year my attention again revived in the direction 
of autographic handwritings of distinguished persons, in 
consequence of the publication of a description of the Castle 
of Friedland with facsimiles of Wallenstein and other im- 
portant personages of the thirty years’ war, a work which I 
at once attached by way of supplement to my original docu- 
ments. At the same time there also appeared a portrait of 
that remarkable man in full figure from the facile practised 
hand of Director BercLEeR in Prague, the spirit of those 
times being thus conjured back to us in a twofold 
manner. 

Of my equal interest in worksof various kinds, agreat deal 
might be said. HeRrMANN’s programme on the nature and 
treatment of mythology I read with the high respect I had 
always given to the works of this excellent man, for what 
ean more profit us than to be admitted into the views of 
men of deep and penetrating mind who have consecrated 
all their faculties towards one object? One remark of his 
could not escape me, and that is that the primitive people 
who fashioned languages were, in the naming of natural 
phenomena,and in their reverence of them as ruling deities, 
influenced more by fear than by love, recognising more the 
tumultuously destructive than the silently creative deities. 
And as this human race of ours never fairly outgrows its 
original fundamental characters, it struck me how our latest 
theorists in geology remained true to the instincts of their 
ancestors, and could conceive of no way of creating a 
world than by vomiting fire out of mountains, convulsing 
the earth, rending it into chasms, torturing it internally 
by pressure and contusions (mécpara), sweeping it with 
storms, deluging it with floods and such-like universal 
hurly-burly. 

Wolf’s ‘ Prolegomena’ I again tookin hand. The works 
of this man, with whom I stood in intimate personal 
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relations, had long since served to lighten up my way 
before me. In the study of the above work, I watched 
myself and the operations of my mind. In this way I 
became aware how systole and diastole were constantly 
alternating in me. I was accustomed to regard the two 
Homeric poems as wholes, and here were they each with 
great knowledge, penetration, and ability, sundered and 
taken to pieces, and while my understanding readily con- 
curred in this procedure, a traditional feeling at once re- 
composed into a whole all those detachments, and a certain 
tolerance which overcomes us in the appreciation of all true 
poetical productions, caused me tenderly to overlook the 
gaps, variations and defects I had been made sensible of. 

Retsia’s observations on ‘ Aristophanes’ appeared shortly 
after Wolf’s work. Although grammar proper was outside 
of my sphere, I appropriated out of this book all that 
belonged to me. Lively conversation with this young 
man, and mutual intellectual communications afforded me, 
during my lengthy stay on this occasion in Jena, the most 
agreeable hours. 

The French literature, old and modern, excited this time 
also my special interest. ‘The novel ‘ Anatole,’ the read- 
ing of which was almost forced on me, I had to approve 
as satisfactory. The works of Mapame Ronanp excited 
wondering admiration. The fact that persons of such 
character and talents are produced will no doubt be the 
chief advantage handed down by unhappy times to pos- 
terity. They it is who impart such a high value in our 
eyes to days of world-history otherwise so repulsive. 
The history of Joan of Orleans, in its whole detail, pro- 
duces the same effect, only that at the distance of several 
centuries it acquires a certain chiaroscuro. In the same 
way the poems of Marie of France appear dearer and 
more graceful on account of the vapour of years which 
intervenes between us and her personality. 

Of German productions ‘ Olfried and Lisena’ was highly 
welcome to me, an appreciation also heartily expressed at 
the time. The one misgiving, which to a certain extent 
was also confirmed in the sequel, was that the young man 
had probably spent his time too early in such a circle. 
Werner’s ‘ Mother of the Maccabees,’ and Houwatp’s picture 
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affected me, each in its own way, disagreeably. They 
seemed to me like knights who, to surpass their pre- 
decessors, seek reward outside the lists. Henceforth I 
refrained from everything modern, committing the enjoy- 
ment and the judgment of such to younger hearts and 
minds; berries of that sort, though no longer tempting to 

me, might yet be toothsome to them. 

Transplanted, however, into an earlier period by 
Blumauer’s ‘Aeneid, I shuddered in the endeavour to 
realise to myself how such boundless insipidity and 
platitude could ever have been popular or conform with 
the sense of any time. ‘ Touti Nameh’ by Iken drew me 
away again unexpectedly into the Hast. My admiration 
of these fables, especially those according to the older 
edition, of which Kosegarten in the appendix gives 
examples, was raised, or rather revived ; the living pre- 
sence of the unsearchable and incredible, it is, which 
here attracts us with such powerful delight. How easy it 
were to destroy to the feeling and imagination such invalu- 
able naive things by the application of mystic symbolism ! 
By way of complete antithesis, I mention a literary col- 
lection of Lerri’s Songs which, just as limited as the above 
are limitless, moved in the most natural simple circle. 

My interest was next withdrawn to foreign countries, 
and transported into the most dreadful African situations 
by Dumont’s ‘In Morocco Slavery,’ into states of rising 
and sinking culture, older and more modern, by La- 
BORDE’s ‘Journey to Spain.’ A written diary of Zelter’s 
travels led me to the German Ocean, a diary which anew 
confirmed my view that the affection we cherish for the 
traveller is a most infallible means towards realising 
distant places and manners. 

Important persons far and near, called forth my interest. 
The biography of ‘Hess’ written by LANDoLt, prefect of 
Switzerland, especially with its autographic additions, 
renewed my idea and conception of that wonderful child 
of man—a figure such as perhaps could be born and be- 
come great only in Switzerland. In 1779 I had come to 
know the man personally, and as a lover of oddities and 
eccentricities, viewed with wonder this astonishing, sound 
piece of humanity, and delighted myself also with the 
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fables told of him. Those earlier days were now recalled 
to me, and I was all the better able to comprehend such a 
physical phenomenon, that I summoned to the help of 
Imagination and reflection his personal presence and the 
surroundings in which I had found him. 

Of nearer interest for me was the misunderstanding 
which broke out between Voss and Srorpere and which 
gave occasion for various considerations. 

We often see how, after twenty years’ married life, a 
couple who have been living secretly at variance with 
each other, seek divorce, and every one exclaims, “ After 
having so long endured each other, why can’t you do so 
to the end?” ‘This reproach is, however, highly un- 
justifiable. He who adequately considers the high 
dignity environing the married state in regulated and 
cultivated society will be sensible of the dangerous con- 
sequences of divesting himself of such a sacred connection, 
and will often put the question to himself, whether it is 
not better to endure the bitterness of the present, so long 
as it is not altogether intolerable, and even to drag on a 
wretched life, rather than precipitate a result which, un- 
fortunately, when the ills of married life at last grow un- 
endurable, of itself springs violently into the light of day. 

Similar is the case with a friendship formed in youth. 
In the first days of radiant dawning hope, one enters 
absolutely, heart and soul, into such a connection; a 
rupture is inconceivable for the present, inconceivable 
through all eternity. Such committal of the soul in 
friendship stands much higher than the alliance two 
passionate lovers vow at the altar; it is wholly pure, un- 
stimulated by desire, the gratification of which might be 
apt to induce a retrocession. It, therefore, seems im- 
possible to untie a bond of friendship which has been 
contracted in youth, even though more than once differ- 
ences should crop up threatening to dissolve it. 

If one looks minutely into Voss’s grievances against 
Stolberg, he will find in the very first conditions of their 
acquaintance, a pronounced divergence which there was 
no hope of ever seeing composed. Two brothers of 
the rank of Counts, distinguished from others at the 
students’ café by their better plate and confectionery, 
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whose ancestral line in the background ever overshadows 
their existence in many ways,—how can an able, blunt, 
downright, isolated Awéochton enter into true, lasting 
alliance with such men? The reciprocal relation is, 
moreover, loose to the utmost degree; a certain youthful 
liberal godd-nature under the action of zsthetic influences 
draws them together, without uniting them; for what 
avails a bit opining and rhyming against innate qualities, 
modes and conditions of living? 

On leaving the university, had they separated, the one 
for the north, the other for the south, a certain relation- 
ship by letters and writings might, at all events, have 
been continued. But, instead, they approach each other 
topographically, bind each other to reciprocal services 
and gratitude: live as neighbours to each other; come in 
contact in their businesses with each other; inwardly 
disunited they tug and strain fretfully together, held to 
_each other by elastic bands. 

The possibility, however, how such torture could be so 
long endured, such a desperate relation be perennially 
maintained, is a problem not to be solved by every one. 
I, however, am convinced that this wonder was due to 
the amiable, intermediating influence of the CouNTEss 
Aanes. I myself once rejoiced in the radiance of her 
fairest years, once delighted myself in her most graceful 
presence, recognising in her a nature before which all dis- 
affection, all discord could not help at once dissolving and 
vanishing. Her ascendency was not that of the moral 
nature, of the understanding, of intellect, but of a free, 
gay, harmonious personality. Never did I see her again, 
but in all relations as peace-maker between husband and 
friend, I recognise her perfectly. All through, she plays 
the part of the ‘Angel Grazioso,’ plays a part equally 
lovely, unerring and effective so that I have asked myself 
whether it would not have moved the admiration of a Cal- 
deron, the master of such a province. Not without a con- 
sciousness of her power, not without a feeling of her serene 
superiority, she moves between the two alienated friends 
and fascinates them into concord by the charm she sug- 
gests of the possible paradise lying in relations where yet, 
inwardly, they already detect the premonitions of hell. 
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The god-like lady hastens back to the source of her 
being; Stolberg gropes after a lost prop, and the tendril 
clings round the cross. Voss, on the other hand, lets 
himself be overcome by the indignation he had so long 
nursed in his heart, and presents to us as an injustice on 
the other side what was only a reciprocal incompatibility. 
Stolberg with a little more strength, Voss with a little 
less tenacity would never have allowed the affair to go the 
length it did. Had they found union on a sober footing 
impossible a separation would yet have been rendered more 
tolerable and mutually pardonable. 

In any case both were to be pitied. They would not 
let the former impression of friendship die away, not con- 
sidering how friends who shake hands with each other at 
the parting of the roads are already as good as lost to 
each other. If their dispositions run in mutually opposite 
directions, how is the one to communicate his inmost 
secrets to the other? It is very odd, therefore, to see 
Voss blame Stolberg for keeping secret what had no 
right to be imparted to him, and which, when it at last 
came to the light of day, affected the most sober and 
sensible men with despair. 

How did Jacobi and many others demean themselves on 
that event? And will the matter be found as important 
in the future as it then appeared at themoment? I know 
not; but a like scandal will unquestionably arise should 
catholicism and protestantism, however long in the shade 
they may have crept beside each other in outward truce, 
suddenly on some particular occasion come into glaring — 
conflict with each other. : 

But not alone religion will produce such phenomena; — 
political, literary differences unexpectedly coming to light 
will have the same effect. Let one but call to mind the 
unhappy discovery by Friedrich Jacobi of Lessing’s secret 
leanings in favour of Spinoza’s way of thinking, a dis- 
covery which was literally the death of Mendelssohn. 
How hard was it for the Berlin friends, who thought they 
had grown into such close intimacy with Lessing, to have 
all at once sprung on them the fact that all his life he had 
kept secret from them a view of things in deep antagonism 
to theirs ! 
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I had a visit from Ernst Scuusarta, whose personal 
acquaintance was highly agreeable tome. The affection 
with which he had comprehended my works could not but 
make him dear and precious to me, and his thoughtful pre- 
sence raised my appreciation of him still higher. Though, 
true the peculiarity of his character gave me some ap- 
prehension as to how he would like and fit himself into 
civil life, there now presented itself an opening where he 
might hope to make his way under favourable auspices. 

Some labours and preparations busied me greatly. I 
again took in hand the ‘Second Residence in Rome,’ in order 
to attach it by a necessary continuation to the ‘ Italian 
Journey ;’ I next found myself disposed to work at the 
‘Campaign of 1792’ and the ‘Siege of Mainz, etc. I 
therefore made an extract from my diaries, read several 
works relative to these epochs, and endeavoured to recall 
many things to remembrance. I further wrote a summary 
chronicle of the years 1797 and 1798, supplied two num- 
bers of ‘ Art and Antiquity,’ as a conclusion to the second 
volume, and prepared the first number of the third 
volume, in connection with which work I have to remem- 
ber another careful development of the motives of the 
Iliad. I wrote the ‘Self-betrayer, also the continua- 
tion of the ‘Nut-brown Maid’ and furthered the ideal 
connection of the ‘Travels.’ The free unembarrassed 
feeling of travel allowed me to come again in contact 
with the ‘ Divan;’ I extended the ‘Book of Paradise,’ 
and found a great deal to intercalate in the preceding parts. 
By a symbolic poem I endeavoured thankfully to reply to 
the friendly celebration from so many sides of my birth- 
day. Stimulated by the sympathetic inquiries addressed 
to me, I wrote a commentary to the abstruse poem, the 
‘ Harz-journey in Winter.’ 

In foreign literature, ‘Count Carmagnola’ engaged 
my attention. The truly amiable author, ALEssanpRo 
Manzont, a born poet, was, on account of a theatrical local 
offence he had given, accused by his countrymen of 
romanticism, of whose improprieties, however, not the 
slightest trace attached to him. He held by an historical 
course, his poetry had the character of a complete 
humanity, and though he luxuriated little in tropes, his 
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lyric utterances were yet highly praiseworthy, as even 
envious critics had to acknowledge. Our good German 
youths might see in him an example of how a man in 
simple greatness exerts power naturally—an example 
which might, perhaps, lead them back from the altogether 
false Transcendiren. 

Music was sparely, yet sweetly, apportioned me. A 
children’s song, composed for the Nepomucus festival in 
Carlsbad, was rendered back to me by friend Zelter in fit 
style and high sense. Music-director Essrwern turned 
his talent happily to the ‘ Divan,’ and the charming exe- 
cution of his wife gave me many delightful social hours. 

Some things in reference to persons I will write down 
without further connection as I find them marked. The 
Duke de Berri is murdered to the horror of all France. 
Hofrath Jagemann dies to the regret of Weimar. I make 
the long longed-for acquaintance of Herr von GAGERN, 
who pays me a friendly visit, in which the peculiar 
individuality of this excellent man is displayed to me. 
His Majesty, the King of Wiirtemburg, honours me with 
his presence in the company of our young masters. I 
have, next, the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
worthy men, his Majesty’s cavaliers, in attendance on 
him. In Carlsbad I meet both patrons and friends. 
Countess von der Recke and the Duchess of Courland I 
find as formerly gracefully and sympathetically disposed 
towards me. Literary conversatious are continued with 
Dr. Schiitze. Councillor of the Embassy Conta takes 
part with much insight in the geognostic excursions. 
The specimens we collect in these wanderings and other- 
wise are viewed with interest by the Prince of Thurn and 
Taxis and his circle. Prince Karl of Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen shows me kindness. Good fortune brings 
me into the company of Professor Hermann of Leipzig, 
and we come mutually to increased instruction. 

And so, at last, in the way both of jest and earnest, I 
may also mention a marriage in civil life which was 
celebrated at the shooter’s house, the so-called little 
Versailles. A pleasant valley at the side of the Schlacken- 
wald way was profusely sprinkled with citizens in their 
finery, who, in part guests of the young pair, lustily moved 
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about, smoking their tobacco pipes in hearing of dance- 
music drowning all other sounds, or sat by the ever re- 
filled glasses and beer-cans, enjoying themselves to their 
hearts’ content. I joined them and in a few hours gained 
a clearer conception of the state of the town proper of 
Carlsbad than in many years before I could have at- 
tained, when I looked upon the place as only a large 
hotel and hospital. 

My subsequent stay in Jena was greatly enlivened by 
the fact of my patrons spending a part of the summer in 
Dornburg, which afforded me a more lively sociality than 
usual and a great deal of unexpected entertainment. For 
example Krtom Balahja, the celebrated Indian juggler and 
sword-swallower, astonished us on this occasion by his 
extraordinary feats. 

Quite a number of visits blessed and gladdened me in 
the old garden house and the scientifically planned 
botanic garden conveniently adjacent to it:—Madame 
Roppz, by birth Scuiézer, whom I had seen many years 
before at her father’s house, where as the most beautiful, 
most promising child, she grew up in happy development 
to the joy of the strict, almost surly-tempered man. 
There I saw also her bust fashioned shortly before, by 
our countryman TrippeL in Rome, when the father and 
daughter were there. I would like much to know 
whether a cast of it still remains, and where it is to 
be found; it should be multiplied: father and daughter 
deserve to have their memory preserved. Von Bora 
and his lady from Rostock, a worthy couple with whom 
I became more intimate through Herr von Preen, brought 
me the productions of a poet of nature and the nation, 
D. G. Bast, which compare very favourably with the 
works of his coevals. Highly valuable are his occa- 
sional poems, which recall to us an old bygone state, 
revived in festal moments. Count Paar, Adjutant of 
the Prince of Schwarzenberg, to whom I had attached 
myself in a friendly way in Carlsbad, assured me by his 
unexpected appearance and by his continued confidential 
conversations of his inviolable affection. ANTON PRoKEscu, 
likewise Adjutant to the Prince, was introduced to me by 
him. Both thoroughly conversant with the Hahnemann 
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doctrine described it to me rinutely, and from their 
communications it appeared to me that whoever was 
eareful about himself and subjected himself solely to a 
diet conformable with his state and constitution, would so 
far unconsciously act in accordance with that method. 

Lhad to thank Herr von per Watssure for much joyous 
light shed on the Spanish literature and the deeper insight 
into it thereby afforded me. Asonof FALLENBERG brought 
me the philanthropic plastic efforts of his father more dis- 
tinctly to sense and soul. Frau von HEtvie, by birth Von 
Imnorr, awakened by her presence agreeable remembrances 
of former relations, as her drawings also showed how she 
had been always building on the foundations she had laid 
years before in the company of lovers of art in Weimar. 
Count and CountEss HopreartEN, as also Forster and his 
wife brought me personally the assurance of faithful 
interest in my life and labours on the part of friends 
known and unknown. Privy-Councilor Rupotpar of 
Berlin, as also Professor WEIss, gave us but a flying visit, 
yet their fleeting presence served to enliven and instruct 
me. 

Our circle at this time looked forward to the visit of 
Herr General-Superintendent Roar. What great profit 
was here in store for us was immediately on his entry to be 
foreseen, if not to be precisely calculated. He came at 
a good time for me; his first clerical act was the baptism 
of my second grandchild, whose undeveloped being seemed 
already to forecast much good. Privy-Councillor Blumen- 
bach and family delighted us for some days with their pre- 
sence ; he was ever the same cheerful, circumspect, erudite 
man with an all-retentive memory, standing on his own 
feet, a true representative of the great learned institution 
in which he had for so many years laboured as a highly 
important member. My dear relatives Councillor Schlosser 
and wife from Frankfort-on-the-Main stayed some days 
with us, raising by their personal presence to a higher 
degree of confidence our many years’ active friendly 
relationship with each other. Privy-Councillor Wolf 
animated our deep literary studies by his instructive spirit 
of controversy, and it happened that on his departure Dr. 
Reisig, who had been called to Halle, could accompany him 
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thither—Dr. Reisig, a young man whom I was very sorry 
_ to part with, not alone on my own account. Dr. Kijcuet- 
BECKER from St. Petersburg, Von Quanpr and his lady, Von 
Arnim and Painter Ruut by their interesting conversations 
greatly variegated our social days. 

On the side of our princely family, we were gladdened 
by the visit of Duke Bernhard with his spouse and 
children. Almost at the same time, however, by an 
unhappy slip the grand duchess broke her arm, causing 
sorrow and apprehension. to the whole of her friends. 

By way of supplement I have yet to remark that at the 
end of September the revolution broke out in Portugal; 
that personally I escaped a business the undertaking of 
which, with the great responsibility attaching to it, 
threatened me with no end of worry. 
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I found much inducement to self-activity. The many 
years’ affection and friendship of Count Briihl demanded a 
prologue from me for the opening of the new Berlin 
theatre, a prologue which, as time pressed, had to be 
conceived and executed almost extemporaneously. The 
good effect it produced was highly delightful to me; for I 
had longed for an opportunity of testifying to dear Berlin 
my sympathy with it in important epochs of its history. 

I again put hand to the ‘Paralipomena.’ Into this 
compartment I stowed away different accumulations, 
whatever in the way of poems I had yet unprinted 
and unassorted. From time to time—such a work being 
apt to become irksome if too long protracted—I would 
arrange them, and, a good number among them being 
occasional poems, annotate them as well. 

‘Zahme Xenien’ I also pieced together; for although 
one should avoid marring the catholicity of his poetical 
works by peevish, and ill-natured personalities, one cannot 
help now and again giving vent to his nature on this side. 
Of small productions originating in this way, I set apart 
the most admissible, sticking them into pasteboard covers. 

For some years now, Howard’s ‘Formation of Clouds’ had 
busied me, and proved highly advantageous in the con- 
templation of nature. 
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In honour of his memory, I wrote four strophes con- 
taining the principal words of his terminology, and then 
at the request of London friends an exordium of three 
strophes serving to clear up and complete the sense. 

Lord Byron’s invectives against the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers interested me in many a sense, and I began to 
translate them, though my want of information about 
many particulars soon compelled me to leave off. I had, 
therefore, all the more freedom to write poems in re- 
turn for a transmission of Tischbein’s drawings, as also 
poems referring to landscapes he had etched after my 
sketches. 

I next had the unexpected happiness of paying homage 
in my own house and garden to their Imperial Highnesses, 
the Granp Duke Nicotas and‘his consort ALEXANDRA, in 
the suite of our most gracious sovereign. Her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess was graciously pleased to 
allow me to write some poetical lines in her homage in 
her magnificent album. 

On the incitement of a kind friend I endeavoured to 
collect my scattered scientific poems, printed and written, 
and arranged them in the order of subjects. 

At last an Indian legend which had long hovered in my - 
mind, and which I had occasionally compressed into shape, 
resuscitated itself in me, and I endeavoured to make a 
complete appropriation of it. 

To pass now from poetry to prose, I have to report that 
the ‘ Travels’ awoke to new life in me. I took the manu- 
script in hand, consisting of detached little stories, in — 
part already printed, concatenated by the wanderings of a 
well-known figure—stories which, though not all of one 
web, should yet appear dominated by one idea. There was 
little more remaining to be done, and even the refractory 
contents stimulated new thoughts and goaded me to the 
completion of the work. ‘The printing was begun in 
January, and ended in the middle of May. 

‘Art and Antiquity, III. Volume, 2nd number, was at 
the same time on the loom, a great deal being worked into 
it which should be agreeable to cultivated friends. 

Curiously enough I was transiently seized by the desire 
to work at the fourth volume of ‘ Poetry and Prose;’ a 
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third of it was written which of course invited one to 
fetch up the rest. A pleasant episode in connection with 
Lili’s birthday was produced particularly con amore ; 
other things indicated and written down. From such 
occupation, however, in which success is possible only in 
tender confidential hours, I soon found myself wrenched 
away by other employment which caused those biographi- 
cal memories again to subside into the shade. 

Some novels were projected; dangerous negligence, 
ruinous reliance on habit, and other such-like quiet simple 
features of life, were fetched forth from the usual indif- 
ference with which they are regarded, and raised to the 
high importance really attaching to them. 

In the middle of November, 1 began the ‘Campaign of 
1792. The assortment and concatenation of the materials 
in my hands required all my attention. I wanted to be 
true all through, and yet at the same time not to disparage 
the due euphemism. ‘Art and Antiquity,’ Vol. IIL, 3rd. 
number, likewise went its course. Lighter efforts, such 
as the preface to the ‘German Gil-Blas,’ and smaller 
biographies for the ‘Trauerloge,’ succeeded pleasantly in 
quiet intervals. 

Outwardly, with reference to me and my works, there 
appeared a great deal that was agreeable. A translation 
of Howard’s ‘In Memoriam’ showed that I had hit the 
sense of the English, and had given them pleasure by my 
high appreciation of their countryman. Dr. Noehden, who 
had a post in the London Museum, translated, with 
annotations, my treatise on‘ Da Vinci’s Supper,’ which, in 
an excellent edition and most tastefully bound, he trans- 
mitted me. ‘Rameau’s Nephew’ is translated in Paris, 
and passes for some time as the original, and in the same 
way my theatrical pieces are also gradually translated. 
The interest I took in foreign and in German literature I 
can certify to the following extent :— 

It will be remembered what a painful sensation was 
diffused among those who loved and enjoyed the art of 
poetry when the personality of Homer, the unity of the 
author of those world-renowned poems, was so boldly and 
ably disputed. The world of culture was agitated to its 
deepest depth, and if unable to refute the arguments 
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advanced by the powerful antagonist, it could not yet 
quite extinguish the old feeling and prejudice that there 
could be but one source whence so much that was precious 
was derived. This conflict now lasted over twenty years, 
and it required a revolution in the whole sentiment of the 
literary world to re-assert in some measure the old mode of 
representing things. 

The majority of the classically cultivated world were 
growing impatient of a state of destruction and dismember- 
ment. Tired of unbelief they longed to attain again to 
belief, to rally out of detachment into union, out of criticism 
into enjoyment. A fresh crop of youths had grown up 
as instructed as they were full of life; with courage and 
freedom they undertook to recover the advantage we in 
our youth had also enjoyed, namely, without peddling 
scrutiny to let the appearance of an effective whole pass 
for a whole. Altogether youth has no liking for dis- 
memberment, the time in many a sense had powerfully 


struggled towards synthesis, and the former spirit of ° 


reconciliation was again felt ruling in the minds of men. 

Scuusartn’s ‘Ideas on Homer’ found more and more 
response; his ingenious treatment, in particular the 
pronounced favour shown to the Trojans, excited a new 
interest, and people felt themselves disposed to his view. 
An English essay on Homer, in which, in a kindly way, 
it was also sought to maintain the unity and indivisibility 
of these poems reached us at the right time, and, convinced 
that, in accordance with the usual procedure to which 
such works are subjected, down even to the present day, 
the last editor and thoughtful transcriber strove to the 
best of his ability to weld the poems into one, and 
hand them down as a whole, I again fetched forth the 
abstract of the Iliad, which in order to a swifter survey 
of the work I had composed many years before. 

The fragments of ‘ Phaéthon’ communicated by Cheva- 
lier Hermann stimulated my productiveness. I hastily 
studied many pieces of Euripides to make myself at home 
again with the mind of this extraordinary man. Professor 
Gérruine translated the fragments, and 1 busied myself for 
a long time with a possible supplement. 

‘Aristophanes’ by Voss gave us new views and a fresh 
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interest in the most singular of all theatrical poets. 
Plutarch and Appian are studied, this time for the sake 
of the triumphal processions, in order to be the better able 
to appreciate Manrxena’s drawings, the representations of 
which he evidently drew from the ancients. In doing so, 
we were at the same time admitted, here and there, to a 
view of highly important events and states in Roman 
history. Von Kyepet’s translation of ‘ Lucretius,’ which 
after manifold studies and labours at last appeared, com- 
pelled us to wider views and studies in the same field ; we 
had to make ourselves conversant with the high state of 
Roman culture half a century before the birth of Christ, 
and with the relation of the poetical and oratorical art to 
the system of war and the State. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus could not be neglected ; and so charming was the 
subject that several friends found entertainment with and 
in him. 

The interest in English literature was now kept con- 
stantly alive by a multitude of books and writings, 
especially also by Hiiffmer’s highly interesting reports in 
writing sent from London. Lorp Byron’s former con- 
troversy with his weak and unworthy reviewers brought 
before my mind the names of many writers in poetry and 
prose who had grown remarkable since the beginning of 
the century, and I therefore read with attention Jacobson’s 
biographical anthology, in order to obtain a more parti- 
cular knowledge of their circumstances and talents. Lord 
Byron’s ‘ Marino Faliero,’ as also his ‘ Manfred,’ in Déring’s 
translation, kept that prized and extraordinary man ever 
before our eyes. ‘Kenilworth,’ by Water Scorr, read 
attentively in lieu of many others of his novels, enabled 
me to appreciate his excellent talent for transforming 
historical matter into a living picture, and generally 
to recognise his very high proficiency in this species of 
poetry and literature. 

Through the medium of English, and under the 
guidance of the worthy Professor Kosrearrsn, I turned 
again for some time to India. By his exact translation of 
the beginning of ‘Megha-Duta,’ this invaluable poem 
again appeared alive before my soul, and gained immensely 
from such a faithful reflector. ‘ Nala’ also was studied with 
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admiration, and I only regretted that with us sentiments, 
morals, and intellectual habitudes have developed in a way 
so different from that of this Eastern nation, that such an 
important work can gain among us only a few readers, 
perhaps only readers by profession. 

Of Spanish productions I name first an important work, 
‘Spain and the Revolution.’ A travelled man, very well 
acquainted with the customs of the Peninsula, with its 
State, Court and financial relations, portrays to us here, in 
a methodic and trustworthy manner, the interior aspect of 
the country in these respects during the years in which 
he personally witnessed all he describes, and commu- 
nicates to us a conception of what is being accomplished 
in such a land by revolutions. His way of looking at 
things and of thinking does not correspond with the 
spirit of the times, which therefore dooms the book to 
inviolable silence, a kind of inquisitionary censure which 
the Germans have largely applied. 

Two pieces by CanpERon gave me the highest pleasure ; 
the most absurd subject in ‘ Aurora of Copacabana,’ the 
most rational and natural in the ‘Daughter of the Air,’ 
both handled with equal mind and superabounding talent, 
so that the power of genius to control the most refractory 
elements is here most indubitably manifested, raising our 
appreciation of such productions double and threefold. 

A Spanish anthology I received through the politeness 
of Herr Pertuss was highly pleasing tome. I appropriated 
from it all I could, though with my little knowledge of 
the language I encountered many obstacles. . 

From Italy only a few things reached our circle. 
‘Ildegonda’ by Grosst excited my whole attention, though 
I did not find time publicly to express my opinion on it. 
Here is displayed the most manifold activity of a pre- 
eminent talent which, though in a strange way, can boast 
of great ancestors. The stanzas are excéllent, the sub- 
ject disagreeably modern, the execution highly accom- 
plished after the style of great predecessors. Tasso’s 
grace, Ariosto’s skill, Dante’s repugnant, often horrible 
preatness—you have the patterns of them all here, one 
after the other. I should not care to read the work again’ 
for the sake of a more exact appreciation; I had auite 
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enough to do to get the horrible ghosts the first reading 
had conjured up in my imagination gradually exorcised. 

With the greater welcome, therefore, I saluted ‘Count 
Carmagnola,’ a tragedy by Manzoni, a true congenial 
poet of clear comprehension, deep penetration, and human 
sympathy. 

Of modern German literature I could not acquire much 
knowledge; for the most part only so much as had 
immediate reference to myself and which I could take up 
into my other labours. Zauper’s principles for a German 
theoretical-practical poetry, brought me face to face with 
myself, and as if I were viewing myself in a mirror 
gave occasion for many considerations. I said to myself, 
“Seeing, that for the instruction of youth and their 
initiation into a language, chrestomathies are employed, 
it is not at all amiss to take oneself up with a poet who, 
more from impulse and fate than from choice and intention, 
attains to being himself a chrestomathy; for such do 
sense and taste cultivated by study of many predecessors 
in fact become. To addict oneself to such a poet has 
by no means a narrowing effect on the young man who 
adopts such a course, but rather compels him after he has 
wilfully wandered about long enough in a certain circle, 
to make his flight into the wide world and into distant 
ages. An example of this we have in Schubarth, who, 
having confined himself for a long period to my circuit, 
felt himself by this means only strengthened for the task 
of grappling with the most difficult problems of antiquity 
and effecting an ingenious solution of them.” I said a 
great deal to the good Zauper which might be helpful to 
him, and replied to his ‘Aphorisms’ he had sent me in 
manuscript, by short observations not without use for him 
and others. 

The affection with which Dr. Kannreizsser endeavoured 
to decipher my ‘ Harz-journey’ induced me to return to 
that very early period in my life, and furnish some 
explanations in regard to it. X 

A manuscript of the fifteenth century, painting at large 
in the most fabulous manner the legend of the three saintly 
kings, happening to fall into my hands, interested me in 
many a sense. I busied myself with it, and an ingenious 
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young man, Dr. Schwab, was disposed to translate it. 
This study gave rise to the observation of the way in 
which fables and histories in the different epochs interlace 
and conflict with each other so that they are hardly to be 
disentangled, and by disentangling them you only so far 
destroy them. 

On each occasion of my stay in Bohemia I engaged 
myself in some measure with history and language, if 
only in the most general way. This time I again read 
ZacHARIAS THEOBALDUS’S ‘ Hussites’ War,’ and to both my 
pleasure and profit, made a better acquaintance with 
Straneky’s ‘ Respublica Bohemiae,’ with the history of the 
author, and with the value of the work. 

Through the arrangement of the University library at 
Jena, a collection of pamphlets of the sixteenth century 
became accessible to us; pamphlets which, in default of 
newspapers, served at that time to communicate intelli- 
gence to the public, and in which you obtain a more precise 
and immediate idea of the original factum than now, 
when on each particular occasion each party communicates 
only what suits its own views and intentions, so that only 
after the event is all over can you read the papers with 
profit and true insight. 

Borsserée’s invaluable collection, which gave us a new 
idea of former Low-German painting, and so pretty well 
filled up a gap in the history of art, was now to be made 
known by excellent lithographs to those who could no 
longer contemplate the originals, while at the same time 
people who had not yet seen the originals should by means 
of these lithographs be enticed to draw near personally to 
those treasures. Srrixner, already long celebrated for his 
Munich works, showed himself here too to great advan- 
tage, and although the striking value of the original pic- 
tures consists in their splendid colour, we, nevertheless, 
here make acquaintance with the thought, expression, 
drawing and composition ; and as by copper-plates and 
wood-cuts we come to an appreciation of the works of the 
High-German artists, so here also, by a newly-invented 
mode of imitation, we become conversant with the masters 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries who had hitherto 
scarcely been named among us. Every copper-plate collector 
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will willingly procure. himself these sheets, as in con- 
sideration of their intrinsic value their price is to be 
accounted moderate. 

There next appeared the Hamburg lithographs, mostly 
portraits, excellently designed and executed by artists 
staying and working together. We wish every amateur 
the happiness of possessing these prints. 

Much else that the time produced, and which may 
well be deemed boundless, is mentioned and appraised in 
another place. 

We will now call to mind a labour of our own, a 
Weimar-lithographic number with explanatory text, which 
we published under the title of ‘Pinakothek.’ ‘lhe in- 
tention was to bring to the notice of the public a great 
deal on our hands worthy of communication. However 
that might be, this small attempt acquired many patrons, 
it is true, but few purchasers, and was continued only 
slowly and in private to keep the brave artist from falling 
out of practice and to maintain alive a technical art, to 
promote which every community, great or small, should 
account it an advantage to itself. 

Now, however, after long waiting the engraver’s art 
brought us a print of the greatest significance. In the 
most beautiful clearness and distinctness, a picture of 
Raphael’s dating from his fairest youthful years is here 
delivered to us; here is already as much accomplished as 
there is much to be hoped. ‘lhe long time the engraver 
had expended on this work must be regarded as happily 
spent, so that we could not at all grudge him the recom- 
pense he thereby laboriously achieved. 

Almost at the same time pattern prints for manufac- 
turers and hand-workers reached us from Berlin, which, 
too, could not but be highly welcome to every artist. 
The purpose is noble and beautiful, to communicate 
through inanimate forms to the whole of a great nation 
the feeling of the beautiful and pure. In these patterns, 
therefore, everything is exemplary; choice of subjects, 
composition, sequence and completeness—virtues which 
together will evermore display themselves in these de- 
sirable sheets. 

After such excellent works extending almost over the 
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whole field of art, I may now speak of a single drawing 
which refers immediately tome, but as a work of art is 
not without merit. It is due to the efforts which Dawe, 
an English painter, during his lengthy stay here, made 
in regard to my portrait. In its way it is to be pro- 
nounced a success, and well deserved being carefully 
engraved in England. 

We were called forth into the free world by the land- 
scape drawings of Davin Hess of Ziirich. A very beau- 
tifully coloured water-colour series conducted as to the road 
over the Simplon, a colossal structure which caused a great 
deal of talk in its time. 

The drawings to the Prince of Neuwied’s ‘ Brazilian 
Journey’ transplanted us into distant regions. The 
wonderful nature of the subject seemed to be in rivalry 
with the artistic representation. 

Another performance in the way of art I have to re- 
cord, which as a puzzle engaged and agitated every good 
ingenious head ; it was the invention how to take a larger 
or smaller impression from a copper-plate. I saw such 
proof-sheets in the hands of a traveller who had just 
brought them as a great rarity from Paris, and in spite 
of the improbability, we had on close inspection to admit 
that the greater and smaller impressions were really to 
be recognised as of one origin. 

To report now something weighty in reference to 
painting as well, we do not fail to set forth that when on 
initiation from higher quarters means were granted to 
the talented Caprain Raabe to go to Italy, we were able 
to give him the commission to copy various things which 

_might be worthy of remark in the history of colouring and 
be of furtherance for this important branch of art itself. 
What in the course of his travels he achieved and sent 
home, and what after their completion he brought back 
with him, was exactly the praiseworthy contribution we 
wanted. The Aldobrandinian wedding in its latest state, 
the invaluable female dancers and Bacchic centaurs, 
whose figure and composition were already known to us in 
the north through copper-plates, were now presented to 
us in colours, so that we were able to admire with joy the 
great antique taste in this respect as well. German Art- 
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scholars, bewildered in modern error, would of course not 
see into the value of such labours; but we did not let this 
circumstance discompose either ourselves or the under- 
standing artist. 

Brought near as we thus were to the antique mind, 
Mantrena’s ‘'Triumphal Procession’ again appeared in 
the highest degree pleasing to our eyes. Following the 
great artist’s own copper-plate, we had the picture in- 
tended to take the tenth place in sequence behind the 
triumphal chariot drawn in commensurate style and 
size, and thereby brought to view a concluded series most 
highly instructive. 

Copies of old glass-paintings of St. Gereon’s church in 
Cologne, imitated with the greatest care in respect to 
drawing and colour, excited every one’s admiration, and 
gave a remarkable demonstration as to how an art, ad- 
vancing from its primary elements, was able to achieve 
its ends. ; 

Through the kindness of the Botssrrte circle, other 
works of this Low-German school, more advanced and 
more complete, were shown us, while at a later date from 
Cassel a more modern effort of art, aspiring to the antique, 
was presented to our eyes—‘ Three Singing Angels’ which 
on account of completeness and precision we had reason to 
view with special attention. 

In contrast, however, to this strict, self-retarding art, 
there came to us from Antwerp, a joyous picture, ‘ Rubens 
as a youth, presented by a fair, stately lady to the aged 
Lipsius,’ and that in the very room which has come down 
to us from that time unchanged, the room in which this 
man, excellent in his way, had worked as correcter of the 
press for Plantin’s printing-house. 

In immediate accord with this, was a copy from a paint- 
ing of the sons of Rubens in Dresden, which shortly before 
Countess JuLigE Von Eeworrsrein had finished in a lively 
and happy manner. We at the same time admired her 
highly practised and accomplished talent in a drawing- 
book, in which with no less skill than truth to nature she 
had delineated the portraits of friends, as also country 
family seats. 

At last my own lame talent also came to be considered, 
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distinguished and valued collectors demanding something 
from my hand, to whose wishes, then, I yielded, though 
with some backwardness. At the same time I united into | 
one volume a considerable number of leaves of more than 
usual distinctness; they were those of the year 1810, 
when for the last time the impulse to express nature in 
my way animated me for some months. For the sake of 
the singular circumstances in which they originated, these 
leaves might have some value for me. 

My relation to architecture was, properly, only his- 
torical, theoretical, and critical. Surveyor-in-chief Coupray, 
solid, skilful, as active as he was talented in this domain, 
instructed me with reference to the buildings to be 
undertaken by us, and the conversation on these subjects 
was of the greatest furtherance to me. ‘Together we 
perused many important copper-plate works, the new 
work by Durand, ‘Partie graphique des Cours d’Archi- 
tecture,’ reminding us of a time shortly passed, RicHARDSON’S 
‘The new Vitruvius Britannicus,’ and in detail the always 
exemplary ornaments of ALBERTOLLI and Morzav. 

Highly welcome to me in this province was a drawing, 
sent me from Berlin, through the kindness of the theatre- 
manager, the scene, within which at the opening of the 
theatre, the prologue composed by me was recited. 

BoissErgE’s treatise on Cologne Cathedral called me 

back into former centuries. ‘The manuscript, however, 
was needed sooner than I liked, and the thread of reflec- 
tion, which with momentary interest began to spin itself, 
was snapped, and its zealous re-attachment was destined 
to be subjected to many accidents. 
- If in that work we had seen the old German archi- 
chitecture at its highest regulated summit, other repre- 
sentations, the old architectural monuments in the Austrian 
Empire for example, enabled us to see only an art diverg- 
ing from the traditional into a capricious style. 

We were, however, reminded of one good time in the 
history of this Austrian style of architecture by a very 
old Jewish synagogue in Hger, once transformed into a 
Christian Chapel, now destitute of religious service either 
of the old or of the new Testament. ‘lhe number of the 
year of an old Hebrew inscription standing high on a 
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pillar was undecipherable, even to a Jewish student travel- 
ling by the place. The same dubiety which renders 
highly uncertain both the number of the year and of the 
people of the Hebrews, prevails here also, and caused us to 
desist from further investigation. 

In plastic art some activity was shown, if not in 
many, yet in important subjects. Some busts in gypsum 
and marble by the court-sculptor Kavurmann receive 
applause, and a smaller medal with his Serene Highness’s 
image to be executed in Paris was the subject of conver- 
sation and deliberation. 

Theory and criticism as also other things of influence on 
art pursued their course and were profitable, now in a more 
contracted, now in a more extended circle. A paper of the 
Weimar Kunstfreund for Berlin respecting art-schools and 
academies, another in reference to museums, written with 
full conviction, if not everywhere received with approval ; 
a treatise on lithography praising the masters of such an 
art, and certainly grateful to them ; all this testifies to the 
earnestness with which on our side it was sought, in 
manifold ways, to promote the welfare of art. 

A very pleasant conversation with foreign friends called 
forth, with the help of copper-plates, many observations 
on conception, technical and higher composition, invention, 
and the effectual representation of motives. The high value 
of copper-plate art in this historical sense was at the 
same time set forth, we extolling it as a great boon. 

Music likewise promised to revive in my household 
circle. ALEXANDER BoucHer and his wife, with violin and 
harp, first moved a small circle of assembled friends to 
admiration and astonishment, and then produced a like 
effect on the Weimar public, next on the great public of 
Berlin, accustomed to everything that is excellent. The 
talents for musical production and execution of Director 
Eserwein and his wife gave us repeated enjoyment, and 
by the middle of May a large concert was able to be arranged. 
- To listen to and direct recitation and rhythmic delivery, 
was an old, not quite extinguished passion with me. T'wo 
persons of decided talent in this department, CounTEss JULIE 
Von EaLorrsrein and Fraulein ADELE SCHOPENHAUER, took 
great delight in reciting the Berlin prologue, each in her 
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way penetrating into the inmost spirit of the poetry, 
and representing it with a pleasing variety in accordance 
with the difierence of their idiosyncrasies. Through the 
care and skill of a long approved friend, Hofrath Rochlitz, 
a Streicher harpsichord which he had thoroughly tested, 
came to us from Leipsic—a very happy event, for soon 
after ZeLrer brought us a pupil of his, FeL1x MENDELSSOHN, 
who excited our highest admiration, but whose incredible 
talent would, without the medium of such a mechanism, 
never have been brought home to us. In this way too a 
great and important concert was next achieved, in which 
Hummnegt, the leader of the orchestra, whose talent one can 
never sufficiently praise, likewise took part. Subsequently, 
Hume, from time to time, entertained us with some 
remarkable performances, which caused us to regard the 
possession of this excellent instrument as an invaluable 
treasure. 

From music I turn to Natural Science, and before every- 
thing else I have to mention PurxKinsr’s work on subjec- 
tive seeing, which especially interested me. I made an 
abstract of it, appending notes, and with a view to the use 
I intended making of it, had the annexed table copied—a 
laborious and difficult work, which, however, the care- 
ful artist readily undertook, because at an earlier period 
he had himself been distressed by appearances similar to 
these there delineated, and was glad to learn that they 
were natural, and no symptom of a morbid state. 

Seeing that on the pure conception of turbidity the 
whole theory of colour depends—as by it we attain to 
the observation of the original phenomenon, and its cir- 
cumspect development will explain to us the whole world 
of vision—it was well worth while to take a comprehen- 
sive view of the modes in which the different nations have 
expressed themselves on this subject, from what point they 
have proceeded, and how as. they were more rude or more 
refined, they have made use of analogies nearer or more 
remote in that respect. We endeavoured to obtain certain 
Vienna drinking-glasses on which a turbid varnish repre- 
sented the phenomenon more beautifully than it could 
otherwise be seen. 

Different chromatic observations were looked out from 
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former papers for the fourth number, Brrnarprnus 
TELEsivs being studied, both from a general point of view 
as also specially for the sake of colour. SEEBEck’s lecture 
on the unequal excitement of warmth in the prismatic 
sun-image was highly welcome, and my former ideas on 
those remarkable appearances again revived. 

K6rneEr, the court mechanician, busied himself with the 
preparation of flint-glass, and, according to French pre- 
scriptions, set up in his workshop an instrument for the 
so-called polarisation experiments. The result, as we had 
long been instructed to expect, was pitiful, and it was 
remarkable enough that just at this time a feud between 
Bior and Araco began to transpire, which to experts 
showed still more conspicuously than ever the nullity of 
the whole of this doctrine. 

Herr von HeEnnine visited me from Berlin. In conse- 
quence of my conversations with him, he became com- 
pletely initiated into the theory of colours, and showed 
the courage to adopt it publicly. I communicated to him 
the table which should show to him what kind of pheno- 
mena in a chromatic exposition are to be observed and 
considered, and in what order. 

In the knowledge of the surface of our globe we were 
much furthered by Count SrernsBere’s ‘ Flora der Vorwelt’ 
in the first and second number. To this was added 
. the ‘Knowledge of Plants,’ by Ruope, in Breslau. .The 
primeval ox, brought from the Hassleber peat-pits to Jena, 
well deserves mention here, as one of the latest evidences 
of the earlier animal forms. The ‘Archives of the 
Primitive World’ had already come on a thought of this 
kind, and I had the particular pleasure on this occasion of 
renewing in Halberstadt my former friendly relation to 
Herr Kore. 

KEFERSTEIN’s intention of publishing a geological atlas 
for Germany met my most earnest wishes ; I took a zealous 
part in the matter, and as far as the colouring was con- 
cerned, was ready with my advice and my views. Un- 
happily, on account of the indifference of the technical 
artists appointed to execute the work, this principal 
feature was not quite successful. If colour is to serve 
the map at all in the way of exhibiting essential dis- 
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tinctions, it is necessary that the greatest attention should 
be given to it. 

The Marienbad rocks were collected with care. Arranged 
in Jena, they were then communicated to the public by 
way of experiment, to meet a repeated request for them, 
as also to furnish successors in this field of labour with 
such a valuable provision. Sartorius deposited in the 
Jena museum a series of rocks coming from the Rhone, 
in confirmation of the views of his treatise on the volcano. 

In this year, too, not despairing of ultimate success, 
I diverted the attention of my Silesian friends to the 
Prieborn organised sandstone, or by whatever name this 
wonderful species of rock may be called, as also to the 
vitreous tubes at Massel, in former times abundant but 
unknown. 

In the most general way I received furtherance from 
D’ Avsuisson DE Voisin’s ‘Geognosy’ and from SorrioT’s map 
of the heights of Europe. 

Meteorology was diligently prosecuted. Professor 
PosseLt did his part; Conductor Scurén cultivated his 
talent ever more completely ; Court-Mechanician Korner 
was ready with his most careful aid in all technical pre- 
parations, and everything contributed to advance to the 
utmost possible degree the intentions and arrangements 
of the Prince. A manual of instruction was prepared for 
the whole body of observers in the grand-duchy, new tables 
being drawn and engraved. The atmospheric observa- 
tions in the middle of April were remarkable, as also the 
height of smoke on the 27th of June. The young PRELLER 
made a neat copy of my cloud drawings, and that we 
might miss no kind of observations, the tower-warden in 
Jena was instructed to take notes of certain meteors. 
Meanwhile Dirrmar’s prophecies gave people much to 
ale about, but neither profit nor applause was reaped by 
them. ; 

To give a tolerably complete account of the activity at 
Belvidere in the culture of plants would require a whole 
paper to itself. We shall only mention the erection of a 
palm-house, at once satisfactory to the man of science and 
gratifying to the taste of every visitor. The opposite end 
to that of the tropical vegetation was furnished with diied 
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specimens of plants from the island of Melville—specimens, 
however, which by their particularly sickly and wasting 
appearance only showed us the last traces of an otherwise 
well-known species of plants. The log of the trunk of a 
tree which had been injured, but had again coalesced, 
gave rise to many investigations into the recuperative 
powers of nature. 

In Jena the botanical garden began to flourish with 
fresh life. Hofrath Voter, head-superintendent of the 
garden, and Baumany, the art-gardener, made a journey 
to Berlin, bringing home with them much that was pro- 
fitable both for themselves and the establishment. 

I held it expedient to close the two volumes of ‘ Natural 
Science and Morphology’ with the fourth number, re- 
serving so much material as would suffice for the prepara- 
tion of a subsequent volume. 


1822 


Two important works conducted me to the old German 
architecture, to examination of its character through 
appreciation of its sentiment, and to a comprehension of 
the time in which it originated. MdoLLER’s ‘German 
Architectural Monuments,’ the first number of which was 
now completed, lay displayed to our view. After several 
proof-prints appeared the first number of Botsseréx’s work 
on the Cathedral. A great part of the text which I 
had formerly studied in manuscript was appended, and 
now on wy perusal of the whole it became clear as 
sunlight, as indubitable as the most palpable fact, 
that the religion, the morals, the peculiar phase of art, 
the peculiar spiritual needs, the physical and mental 
structure of the centuries in which this peculiar style of 
architecture bloomed forth so exuberantly—that these 
are never detached features, but only compose one great 
living unity. From this point of view it was to be ex- 
plained how chivalry allied itself with ecclesiasticism, pur- 
suing a different aim, yet animated with a kindred spirit. 

Plastic art produced not many, but yet important fruits. 
The smaller medal with his Serene Highness’s image and 
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the inscription Doctarum frontium proemia, was cut in Paris 
by Barre. A little Bacchus in bronze, a genuine antique 
and of the greatest elegance, became mine through the 
kindness of Herr Major von Srarr. On the Italian 
campaign he had made his way through Italy to Calabria, 
and had the opportunity of procuring many a pretty 
work of art. Knowing my predilection in this direction, 
he honoured me with the little image which never fails to 
enliven me as often as I look at it. 

TiscHBEIN, out of old friendly affection, surprised me by 
a gem with stork and fox; the execution rough, thought 
and composition, however, quite excellent. 

I receive ‘The Climate of England’ by Howarp, two 
volumes. PossELT writes a review. Inland observations 
under all the different headings continue, and are regu- 
larly transferred into tables. Inspector Buscnorr of 
Dirrenberg urges the value of comparative barometrical 
observations, a proposal which is favourably received. 
Drawings of cloud-forms were collected and attentively 
prosecuted. Observation and reflection go hand in hand, 
thereby by means of tabular representation the uniform 
course of so many, not to say all, barometers whose read- 
ings naturally stood parallel, suggests the finding of a tel- 
luric cause and the ascription of the rising and falling 
of the quicksilver, within certain limits, to the earth’s con- 
stantly changing power of attraction. 

During my stay in Bohemia this time, the geological 
collection of the Marienbad district was again taken in 
hand, and completed in relation to the documents and the 
list in press. The specimens, carefully arranged in a 
case, were at my departure given over to Dr, HEIDLER as 
basis for future investigation in natural science. The 
Tepler Museum honours me with beautiful lime-slate with 
fishes and plants from the Walsch estate. Agreeable and 
instructive conversation with Herr von Buca in passing. 
In Eger I met Herr Councillor Grier, a diligent 
student of nature, engaged in raising a primitive colossal 
oak which had been lying deep sunk across the bed of the 
river. The rind was completely of the nature of peat. 
We next visited the quondam chalk pit of Délitz, whence 
was derived the Mammoth’s tooth which had been long 
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preserved as a remarkable heirloom by the family owning 
it, and was now intended for the Prague museum. I 
had a cast of it taken to show it for closer examination 
to Herr d@’ Alton. 

With strangers, also, passing through the place the 
collection was contemplated and the problematic Kammer- 
berg again visited. In the course of all this, Diaskx’s: 
‘Natural History of Bohemia’ was of furtherance and 
assistance. 

Herr von Escuwece, who had come from Brazil, shows 

us jewels, metals, and stones. His Serene Highness makes 
a considerable purchase. On this occasion is made over 
to me the collection of precious stones formerly purchased 
from Briickmann’s legacy. It was highly interesting to 
me to revise a series which had been gathered and arranged 
by a passionate amateur and connoisseur trustworthy and 
circumspect for his time, to intercalate later acquisitions 
and give to the whole as good an appearance as possible. 
Fifty unpolished diamond crystals, remarkable when 
looked at separately, still more so when viewed in a series, 
which were now described and arranged according to 
their structure by Herr Sorer, gave me a perfectly new 
insight into this striking and highest product of nature. 
Herr von Eschwege further showed us the Brazilian 
species of rocks which again demonstrated that the rocks 
of the New World in their first original appearance com- 
pletely accord with those of the Old; a fact on which 
both his printed and manuscript observations throw laud- 
able light. 
_ As a contribution to the knowledge of plants, I wrote 
the ‘ Plan to the Culture of Plants in the Grand Duchy of 
Weimar.’ I obtained a clump of beechwood, admirably 
drawn, as a pathological phenomenon. It was a split log 
from a beech trunk, in which, several years before, the 
rind had been regularly marked with a cross cut into it, 
which, however, healing to a scar and overgrown, became 
incorporated into the trunk, the form and impression of 
the cutting being still distinctly traceable in the log. 

My relation to Ernst Meyer imparted to me new 
life and stimulus. The species Juncus which he has more 
particularly defined. and elaborated, I broughith the 
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help of Hosr’s‘ Gramina Austriaca,’ under my observation. 
In conclusion, I must thankfully mention a gigantic 
Cactus melocactus sent by Herr ANpREA at Frankfort. 

Of general interest appeared several important works: 
—The large map of natural history by WILpranD and 
Rireen, in relation to the element of water and to 
mountain height, showing how organisation everywhere 
is modified by the situation. Its value being at once 
recognised, the beautiful and striking design was hung 
on the wall, produced for daily use, made the subject 
of conversation in social meetings, and constantly studied 
and utilised. 

Kererstein’s ‘Geognostic Germany’ was in its con- 
tinuation likewise of great furtherance, and with more 
precise colouring would have been still more so. In maps 
of this kind one has frequent occasion to remark that if 
distinctions are to be made by means of colours, the colours 
must themselves be distinguishable from each other. 

The fourth number of my essays in morphology and 
natural science was carefully thought out and elaborated, 
concluding, as it did for the present, the two volumes on 
that work. 

‘The History of the Changes of the Earth’s Surface 
proved by Tradition,’ by Herr von Horr, gave us a new 
pleasure. Here lies a treasure to which one would like 
to add something, while enriching himself by it. 

To the revival of my mountain and stone studies I 
received important impressions of plants in coal slates, 
through the careful hands of Manr, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, a man devoted to these studies. Minerals of the 
Fichtel mountains I receive from Redwitz, along with 
much else from Tyrol; on the other hand I send my 
friends different things. Herr Sorer increases my collec- 
tion by many important gifts, from Savoy as also from 
the island of Elba and more remote regions. His crystal- 
lographic knowledge was of the greatest assistance in the 
determination of diamonds and other minerals requiring 
to be more particularly discriminated. His printed papers 
he readily communicated and talked over. 

In chromatics it was for me a great gain when at last 
the hope appeared that a younger man would take on 
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himself thé task of championing this weighty business 
and fighting its way through to general recognition. 
Herr von Henninée visited me, bringing with him entoptic 
glasses of felicitous device, as also black glass mirrors, 
which, united, presented fully before the eyes, without 
much further trouble, all desirable phenomena. Communi- 
cation with him was easy; he had familiarised himself 
with the main part of the business, and I could very soon 
satisfy him on many points on which he still desired 
‘instruction. He told me of his lectures and how things 
stood in that respect, communicating also to me his intro- 
duction to them. We exchanged views and experiments ; 
I handed over to him an older essay on prisms in con- 
nection with lenses, an aspect of the question which had 
hitherto been wrongly interpreted. He on the other hand 
urged me to arrange my chromatic documents and papers 
in a more complete and business-like form. All this hap- 
pened in autumn and gave no little measure of composure. 

An entoptic apparatus was prepared for Berlin, while 
the simple entuptic glasses with black glass mirrors 
opened up a new road, added to the number of discoveries, 
expanded the view, and then gave rise to the entoptic 
quality of melting ice. 

The table of colours was revised and printed ; an instru- 
ment prepared with the greatest care to show the pheno- 
mena of the polarisation of light according to French 
principles, was set up in my house, and I had the oppor- 
tunity of making myself completely acquainted with its 
mechanism and performance. : 

In zoology I was furthered by ‘Carus on the original 
parts of the Skull and Bone Structure,’ and no less by a 
table in which the filiation of all vertebrate transforma- 
tions was sensibly set forth. Here, for the first time, 
I received the reward of my past labours respecting 
general principles, what I had only divined being now 
palpably produced in detail before my eyes. A similar ° 
experience was granted me when I re-perused an earlier 
work of D’ALTon’s on horses, and next delighted and 
instructed myself with his book on ‘Sloths and Thick- 
skinned Animals.’ 

The antediluvian ox found in the turf-pit behind the 
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Ettersburg engaged my attention a long time. It was set 
up in Jena, restored as far as possible, and united into a 
whole. This study brought me into contact again with 
an old well-wisher, Herr Dr. Korte, who showed me on 
this occasion a great deal to my entertainment. 

Heivrotn’s ‘ Anthropology’ shed light on my procedure 
in observing nature, at the very moment that I was busied 
with my number on natural science. 

Herr Purkinse visited us, conveying the indubitable 
impression of a remarkable personality and of extraordinary 
exertions and self-sacrifice. 

While for my own enlightenment I endeavoured to 
acquire more accurate knowledge and a more sensible idea 
of KunKet’s art of glass-making, concerning which I was 
still enveloped in the dimness of prejudice and without 
true appreciation, I had much communication with Herr 
Professor DésEREINER, who opened up to me the latest 
phases and discoveries in this branch of human endeavour. 
Towards the end of the year he came to Weimar to 
show his Serene Highness and an intellectually cultivated 
company important experiments illustrating the reciprocal 
influence of galvanism and magnetism, giving also oral 
explanations on the subject, an entertainment which the 
much-enjoyed visit a short time previous of Herr Professor 
OrrstEp had excited all the greater appetite for. 

In the way of social intercourse, this year was very 
favourable to our circle. ‘T'wo days in the week were set 
apart for submitting important things to our most 
gracious superiors in my house, the necessary explana- 
tions being also given. Each meeting suggested some- 
thing new, and a great variety of subjects came under our 
review ; things old and new, art and science, all finding 
friendly and intelligent hearers. 

livery evening a more select circle, consisting of well 
instructed persons of both sexes, gathered around me. 
That the interest might not slacken but on the contrary 
intensify, Tuesday night was singled out as a night when 
there should be no doubt of a good company round our 
tea-table. Music, too, of a high order was from time to 
time introduced, raising our hearts and minds, Englishmen 
of culture took part in these entertainments, and as, 
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besides, about noon, I was wont gladly to receive short 
visits from strangers, I was thus, while confined to my 
own house, ever in contact with the outside world, perhaps 
more intimately and integrally than if I had been stir- 
ring about abroad hither and thither. 

A young man conversant with libraries and archives 
makes a repertory of all my works and unprinted writings, 
after having sorted and arranged everything. 

On this occasion there was a provisional attempt made to 
draw up a chronicle of my life, which had hitherto been 
missed : a work which came to the help of my affairs in a 
very special manner. Immediately thereafter I took the 
work again in hand with fresh zest, elaborating particular 
parts of it at greater length. 

Van Bree from Antwerp sent me his papers on the 
theory of the art of drawing. TiscuBetn’s ‘ Homer,’ part 
VII., arrived. The great mass of lithographic drawings 
by Srrixner and Pinory I arranged in the order of schools 
and masters, whereby, for the first time, the collection 
acquired true value. Lithographs on all hands continued 
to be made, bringing many a picture under our observa- 
tion. For the sake of a friend I explained a couple 
of problematic copper-plates, Poxipor’s ‘Manna,’ and a 
sheet of 'Titian’s, a landscape, ‘St. George with the Dragon 
and the Beauty in Peril.’ Manrrena’s ‘ Triumphal Proces- 
sion’ was further edited. 

Painter Koise from Diisseldorf exhibited some works 
here and completed various portraits. It was a pleasure 
to make the personal acquaintance and enjoy the talent of 
this strenuous man whom we had known since the days 
of the Weimar Art Exhibitions. Counrsss JuLIE Von 
Ee LorFsTEIN made considerable progress in art. I had the 
etchings after my sketches tinted and painted in order 
to present them to friends. 

A fair copy of Mryer’s ‘ History of Art’ was at last 
written out and handed to the printer. Dr. Carus wrote 
a paper on landscape painting, in the beautiful style of 
his own productions, a paper of excellent thought and 
teeling. 

THE END. 
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ray. 

Bohn’s Handbooks of Athletic Sports. In 5 vols. [Ready. See p. 21. 
By Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, H. W. Wilberforce, Julian Marshall, Major Spens, 
Rev. J. A. Arnan Tait, W. T. Linskill, W. B. Woodgate, E. F. Knight, Martin 
Cobbett, Douglas Adams, Harry Vassall, C. W. Alcock, E. T. Sachs, H. H. Griffin, 
R. G, Allanson-Winn, Walter Armstrong, H. A. Colmore Dunn, C. Phillipps Wolley, 
F._S. Cresswell, A. F. Jenkin. 


For recent Volumes in the SELECT LIBRARY, see p. 24. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


334 Vols. at 3s. 6d. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


ADDISON’S Works. Notes of Bishop 
Hurd. Short Memoir, Portrait, and 8 
Plates of Medals. 6 vols. 


This is the most complete edition of | 


Addison’s Works issued. 


ALFIERI’S Tragedies. In English 
Verse. With Notes, Arguments, and In- 
troduction, by E. A, Bowring, C.B. 2 vols. 


AMERICAN POETRY. — Sce Poetry 
of America. 


BACON’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including Essays, Apophthegms, 
Wisdom of the Ancients, New Atlantis, 
Henry VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History of Great 
Britain, Julius Cezsar,and Augustus Cesar. 
With Critical and Biographical Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. Devey, M.A. Por- 
trait. 


— See also Philosophical Library. 


BALLADS AND SONGS of the Pea- 
santry of England, from Oral Recitation, 
pete MSS., Broadsides, &c. Edit. by 
R, < 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Selections. With Notes and Introduction 
by Leigh Hunt. 


BECKMANN (J.) History of Inven- 
tions, Discoveries, and Origins. With 
Torte of Beckmann and James Watt. 
2 Vols. 


BELL (Robert).—S¢ee Ballads, Chaucer, 
Green. 


BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson, with 
the TOUR in the HEBRIDES and 
JOHNSONIANA. New Edition, with 
Notes and Appendices, by the Rev. A. 
Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the 
Cambridge Edition of the ‘ Theological 
Works of Barrow.’ With Frontispiece to 
each vol. 6 vols. 


BREMER’S (Frederika) Works. 
Trans. by M. Howitt. Portrait. 4 vols. 


(594. 5s.) 


BRINK (B. T.) Early English Litera- 
ture (to Wiclif). By Bernhard ten Brink. 
Trans. by Prof. H. M. Kennedy. 


BRITISH POETS, from Milton to Kirke 
White, Cabinet Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. 4 vols. 


BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works. 
Edit. by S. Wilkin, with Dr. Joknson’s 
Life of Browne. Portrait. 3 vols. 

BURKE’S Works. 6 vols. 


— Speeches on the Impeachment 


of Warren Hastings ; ard Letters. 2 vols. 
— Life. By J. Prior. Portrait. 
BURNS (Robert). Life of. By J. G. 


Lockhart, D.C.L. new and enlarged 
edition. With Notes and Appendices by 
W.S. Douglas. Portrait. f 


BUTLER'S (Bp.) Analogy of Reli- 
gion; Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature ; with Two 
Dissertations on Identity and Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. With Introductions, 
Notes, and Memoir. Portrait. 


CAMOEN’S Lusiad, or the Discovery 
of India. An Epic Poem. Trans. from 
the Portuguese, with Dissertation, His- 
torical Sketch, and Life, by W. J. Mickle. 
sth edition. 


CARAFAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trans. 
by Alfred de Reumont. Portrait of Mas- 
saniello. 


CARREL. The Counter-Revolution 
in England for the Re-establishment of 
Popery under Charles II. and James II., 
by Armand Carrel ; with Fox’s History of 
James II. and Lord Lonsdale’s Memoir of 
James II. Portrait of Carrel. 


CARRUTHERS, — See Pofte, in Tllus- 
trated Library. 


4 BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


CARY’S Dante. The Vision of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paadise. Trans. by Rev. 
H. F. Cary, M.A. With Life, Chronolo- 
gical View of his Age, Notes, and Index 
of Proper Names. Portrait, >: 

This is the authentic edition, containing 
Mr. Cary’s last corrections, with additional 
notes. 


CELLINI (Benvenuto). Memoirs of, 
by himself. With Notes of G, P. Carpani. 
Trans. by T. Roscoe. Portrait. 


CERVANTES’ Galatea. A Pastoral 
Romance. Trans. by G. W. J. Gyll. 


— Exemplary Novels. Trans. by 
W. K. Kelly. 


— Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
Motteux’s Translation revised. With Lock- 
hart’s Life and Notes, 2 vols. 


CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. With 
Poems formerly attributed to him. Witha 
Memoir, Introduction, Notes, anda Glos- 
sary, by R. Bell. Improved edition, with 
Preliminary Essay by Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Portrait. 4 vols. 


CLASSIC TALES, containing Rasselas, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver's ‘Travels, and 
The Sentimental Journey. 


COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. A Series 
of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Reli- 
gion, Portrait. 


— Aidsto Reflection. Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit; and Essays on 
Faith and the Common Prayer-book. New 
Edition, revised. 

— Table-Talk and Omniana. 
T. Ashe, B.A. 

— Lectures on Shakspere and 
other Poets. Edit. by T. Ashe, B.A 

Containing the lectures taken down in 
1811-12 by J. P. Collier, and those de- 
livered at Bristol in 1813. 

— Biographia Literarla; or, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of my Literary Life 
and Opinions; with Two Lay Sermons. 

— Miscellanies, MZsthetic and 
Literary ; to which is added, THe THEORY 


or Lire. Collected and arranged by 
T. Ashe, B.A. 


COMMINES.—See Philip. 


CONDE’S History of the Dominion 
of the Arabs in Spain. Trans. by Mrs. 
Foster. Portrait of Abderahmen ben 
Moavia, 3 vols. 


COWPER’S Complete Works, Poems, 


By 


Correspondence, and Translations. Edit. 
with Memoir by R. Southey, 45 En- 
gravings. 8 vols, 


COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original Corre- 
spondence, from family records at Blen- 
heim. Revised edition. Portraits. 3 vols, 

*.* An Atlas of the plans of Marl. 
borough’s campaigns, 4to. ros. 6d. 


— History of the House of Austria, 
From the Foundation of the Monarchy by 
Rhodolph of Hapsburgh to the Death of 
Leopold II., 1218-1792. By Archdn. Coxe, 
With Continuation from the Accession of 
Francis I. to the Revolution of 1848, 
4 Portraits. 4 vols. 


CUNNINGHAW’S Lives of the most 
Eminent British Painters. With Notes 
and 16 fresh Lives by Mrs. Heaton. 3 vols. 


DEFOE’S Novels and Miscellaneous 
Works. With Prefaces and Notes, in- 
cluding those attributed to Sir W. Scott, 
Portrait. 7 vols. 


DE LOLME’S Constitution of Eng. 
land, in which it is compared both with the 
Republican form of Government and the 
other Monarchies of Eurepe. Edit., with 
Life and Notes, by J. Macgregor, M.P. 


DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. With 
Introduction and Supplement adapting the 
work to present requirements. By Henry 
Wilson. 2 vols., 5s. each. 


ELZE’S Shakespeare.—See Shakespeare 


EMERSON’S Works. Most 

complete edition published. 

Vol. I.—Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 

Vol. IIl.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

Vol. II1I.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
and Social Aims—Miscellaneous Papers 
(hitherto uncollected)—May-Day, &c. 


FOSTER’S (John) Life and Corre- 
spondence. Edit. by J. E. Ryland. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 


— Lectures at Broadmead Chapel. 
Edit. by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 


— Critical Essays contributed to 
the ‘Eclectic Review.’ Edit. by J. E. 
Ryland, 2 vols. 


Essays: On Decision of Charac- 
ter; ona Man’s writing Memoirs of Him- 
self; on the epithet Romantic; on the 
aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion. 

— Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance, anda Discourse on the Propa- 
gation of Christianity in India. 

— Essay on the Improvement of 
Time, with Notes of Sermons and other 
Pieces. WLS. 7 

— Festeriana: selected from periodical 
papers, edit. by H. G. Bora, 


3 vols. 


“STANDARD LIBRARY. 5 


FOX (Rt. Hon. C. J.)—See Carvel, 


GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Complete and unabridged, 
with variorum Notes; including those of 


} 


| 


Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, | 


and others. 7 vols. 2 Maps and Portrait. 


GOETHE’S Works. Trans. into English 
by E. A. Bowring, C.B., Anna Swanwick, 
Sir Walter Scott, &c. &c. 14 vols. 

Vols. I. and II,—Autobiography and An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol. IIlI.—Faust. Complete. 

Vol. IV.—Novels and Tales: containing 
Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werther, 
The German Emigrants, The Good Wo- 
men, and a Nouvelette, 

a: V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol, VI.—Conversations with Eckerman 
and Soret. 

Vol. VII.—Poems and Ballads in the ori- 
ginal Metres, including Hermann and 
Dorothea. 

Vol. VIII,— Gitz von Berlichingen, Tor- 
quato Tasso, Egmont, Iphigenia, Clavigo, 
Wayward Lover, and Fellow Culprits. 

Vol. IX.— Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, 
Complete Edition. 

Vol. X. — Tour in Italy. Two Parts. 
And Second Residence in Rome. 

Vol. XI.—Miscellaneous Travels, Letters 
from Switzerland, Campaign in France, 
Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 

Vol. XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, 
with Biography and Notes. 

Vol. X11J.—Correspondence with Zelter. 

Vol. XIV. - Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. Translated in 
original metres by A. Rogers. 


— Correspondence with Schiller. 
2 vols.—See Schiller. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. 5 vols. 
Vol. I.—Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Letters. 
Vol. II.—Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 


Ghost. 

Vol. I1I.—The Citizen of the World, 
Polite Learning in Europe. 

Vol. IV.—Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
Essays. 

Vol. V.—Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 


GREENE, MARLOW, and BEN 


JONSON (Poems of). With Notes and | 


Memoirs by R. Bell. 

GREGORY'S (Dr.) The Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion, 

GRIMM’S Household Tales. Withthe 
Original Notes. Trans. by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 
vols. 


GUIZOT’S History of Representative 
ee in Europe. Trans. by A, R. 
cobie, 


— English Revolution of 1640. From 
the Accession of Charles I. to his Death. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portrait. 


History of Civilisation. From the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
Trans. by W. Hazlitt. Portraits, 3 vols. 


HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Works and 
Remains. Memoir by Dr. Gregory and 
Essay by J. Foster. Portrait. 


HMAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan—The 
Sheikh of Alexandria—The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 


HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 3 vols. 


Vol. I.—Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 


Vol. I1.—Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with Seven Gables. 

Vol. I1I. — Transformation, and Blithe- 
dale Romance. 


HAZLITT’S (W.) Works. 7 vols. 

— Table-Talk. 

— The Literature of the Ase of 
Elizabeth and Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. 

— English Poets and English Comic 
Writers. 


— The Plain Speaker. 
Books, Men, and Things. 


— Round Table. Conversations of 
James Northcote, R.A.; Characteristics. 


—— Sketches and Essays, and Winter- 
slow. 

—— Spirit of the Age; or, Contem- 
porary Portraits. New Edition, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. 


HEINE'S Poems. Translated in the 
original Metres, with Life by E, A. Bow- 
ring, C.B. 

— Travel-Pictures. The Tour in the 
Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, to- 
gether with the Romantic School. Trans. 
by F. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 


HOFFMANN’S Works. The Serapion 


Opinions on 


Brethren. Vol. I. Trans. by Lt.-Col. 
Ewing. [Vol. II. ix the press. 
HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 


Downfall of the First Napoleon: a His- 
tory of the Campaign of 1815. By George 
Hooper. With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition, revised. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic Works: 
Hernani—Ruy Blas—The King’s Diversion. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 

— Poems, chiefly Lyrical. 
H. L. Williams. 


HUNGARY: its History and Revo- 
lution, with Memoir of Kossuth. Portrait. 


Collected by 


HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoirs 
of. By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
graphy, and the Siege of Lathom House. 
Portrait. 


IRVING'S (Washington) Complete 
Works. 15 vols. 


— Life and Letters. 
Pierre E. Irving. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 


By his Nephew, 
With Index and a 


JAMES'’S (G. P. R.) Life of Richard 
Cceur de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustus. 2 vols. 


— Louis XIV. Portraits. 


JAMESON (Mrs.) Shakespeare's 
Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson, 


JEAN PAUL.—S¢ee Richter. 


JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. And an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hales, M.A. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


JONSON (Ben). Poems of.—Sce Greene. 
JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works of, 


Whiston’s Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With Topographical 
and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 yols. 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With Woodfall’s 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship, Fac- 
similes of Handwriting. 2 vols. 


LA FONTAINE’S Fables. In English 


Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
Elizur Wright. 


LAMARTINE’'S The Girondists, or 
Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
French Revolution, Trans. by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 3 vols. 


— The Restoration of Monarchy 


in France (a Sequel to The Girondists). 
5 Portraits. 4 vols. 


——_The French Revolution of 1848, 
Portraits. 


LAMB'S (Charles) Elia and Eliana, 
Complete Edition. Portrait, 


LAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets of the time of 
Elizabeth. Notes, with the Extracts from 
the Garrick Plays. 


— Talfourd’s Letters of Charles 
Lamb. New Edition, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. 


LANZI’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the 18th 
Century. With Memoir of the Author. 
Portraits of Raffaelle, Titian, and Cor- 
reggio, after the Artists themselves. Trans. 
by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 


LAPPENBERG'S England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans. by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 


LESSING’S Dramatic Works. Com- 
plete. By E. Bell, M.A. With Memoir 
by H. Zimmern. Portrait. 2 vols. 


— Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 


Representation of Death by the Ancients. 
Frontispiece. 


LOCKE'S Philosophical Works; con- 
taining Human Understanding, with Bishop 
of Worcester, Malebranche’s Opinions, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Reading and Study. 
With Preliminary Discourse, Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait. 2 vols. 

— Life and Letters, with Extracts from 
his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 


LOCKHART (J. G.)—See Burus. 
LONSDALE (Lord).—See Carved. 
LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans. by W. 


Hazlitt. With Life by A. Chalmers, and 
LutTHeEr’s CATECHISM. Portrait after 
Cranach. 


— Autobiography.—Sce Michelet. 


MACHIAVELLI’S History of Flo- 
rence, THE PRINCE, Savonarola, Historical 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. 


MARLOWE. Poems of.—Sce Greene. 


MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) History 
of England (including History of the Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 vols. 


MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to the Crimean 
War. Portraits. 3 vols. 


MICHELET’S Autobiography of 
sete Trans. by W. Hazlitt. With 
otes. 


— The French Revolution to the 
Flight of the King in 1791. N.S. 


MIGNET’S The French Revolution, 
from 178g to 1814. Portrait of Napoleon. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. Y/ 


MILTON’S Prose Works. With Pre. 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J, A, St, 
John, and Index. 5 vols. 

— Poetical Works. 
Engravings. 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. 

Vol. I1.—Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems, with Verbal Index to all the Poems. 


MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village, 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
2 Engravings. 2 vols. 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. I: 
English Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 

‘It is not too much to say that we have 


With 120 Wood 


here probably as good a translation of | 


Moliére as can be given. —Academzy, 


MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. Moy Thomas. With steel plates. 2 
vols. 5s. each, 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Edition, with D’Alembert’s Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir. 2 vols. 


NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 
Christian Religionand Church. Trans. by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir. 10 vols. 


— Life of Jesus Christ, in its His- 
torical Connexion and Development. 


— The Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian. Trans. by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols, 


— Lectures on the History of 
Christian Dogmas. Trans. by J. E. Ry- 
land. 2 vols. 

— Memorials of Christian Life in 
the Early and Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places. Trans. by J. E. 
Ryland. 


OCKLEY (S.) History of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Prof. of Arabic 
in Univ. of Cambridge, Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. 


PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
C. Kegan Paul. 3rd edition. 


PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with 
some few of later date. With Essay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary. 2 vols. 


PHILIP DE COMMINES. Memotra 
of. Containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles VIII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With the History of 
Louis XI., by J. de Troyes. With a Life 
and Notes by A. R, Scoble. Portraits, 
2 vols. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Life, by A 
Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
Colles, Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A. 
4 vols. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. With Introductory Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. 
Linton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 


RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic Works. 
A metrical English version, with Bio- 
graphical notice. By R, Bruce Boswell, 
M.A., Oxon. Vol. I. 

Contents :— The Thebaid — Alexander 
the Great—Andromache—The Litigants— 
Britannicus—Berenice. 


RANKE (L.) History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and their Conflicts 
with Protestantism in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. Trans. by E. Foster. Portraits 
of Julius II. (after Raphael), Innocent X. 
(after Velasquez), and Clement VII. (after 
Titian). 3 vols. 

— History of Servia. Trans. by Mrs. 


Kerr. To which is added, The Slave Pro. 
vinces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 


— History of the Latin and Teu- 
tonic Nations. 1494-1514. Trans. by 
P. A. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gneist’s 
* History of the English Constitution.’ 


REUMONT (Alfred de).—Sce Carafas. 


REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. 2 vols. 


RICHTER (Jean Paul). Levana, 
a Treatise on Education ; together with the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 


— Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 
or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siebenkaes. Translated by Alex. Ewing. 

The only complete English transiation. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life of Leo X., with 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Dissers 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 Portraits, 
2 vols, 

— Lorenzo de’ Medici, called ‘The 
Magnificent,’ with Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c. With Memoir of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 


RUSSIA, History of, from the 
earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 2 vols. 


8 BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER’S Works. 7 vols. 

Vol. 1.—History of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. I1.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Disturbance of France preceding the Reign 
of Henry 1V. Translated by Rey, A. J. W. 
Morrison and L, Dora Schmitz. 

Vol. II1l.—Don Carlos. R. D. Boylan 
—Mary Stuart. Mellish— Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick—Bride of Mes- 
sina. A, Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). _Engravings. 

These Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. 1V.—Robbers—Fiesco—Love and 
Intrigue—Demetrius—Ghost Seer—Sport 
of Divinity. : 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. V.—Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI.—Essays, sthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

Vol. VII.— Wallenstein’s Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
Wallenstein. S. T. Coleridge.—William 
Tell. Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., LL.D. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from A.D. 1794-1805. 
With Short Notes by L. Dora Schmitz, 
2 vols. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. By A. J. W. Morrison. 

—— The History of Literature, Ancient 
and Modern. 

—— The Philosophy of History, With 
Memoir and Portrait, 

— Modern History, with the Lectures 
entitled Czsar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. By L. Purcel 
and R. H. Whitelock. 

—— Zsthetie and Miscellaneous 
Works, containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By E. J. Millington. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works, By A. Reissmann. ‘Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 

—— Early Letters. 
Herbert. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 
‘The History and Character of Shakspeare’s 


Translated by May 


Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans. by L. 
Dora Schmitz. 2 vols, 
SHAKESPEARE (William), A 


Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. ‘Translated by L, Dora Schmitz, 5S. 


SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds). 

SKEAT (Rev. W. W.)—Sce Chaucer. 

SISMONDI’S History of the Litera. 
ture of the South of Europe. With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe, Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante. 2 vols. 1 

The specimens of early French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition. With an Introduction by Ermest 
Belfort Bax. 2 vols. 

SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures on 
Modern History ; from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

—— Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion. With Index. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY.—Scee Cowger, Wesley, and 
(Wllustvated Library) Nelson. 

STURM’S Morning Communings 
with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans. by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLY. Memoirs of the Duke of; 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 
the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in England and the Continent, 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir. 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 

TROYE’S (Jean de). — See Philip de 
Commiines. 

ULRICI (Dr.)—Sce Shakespeare. 

VASARI,. Lives of the most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter. 

WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 
Trans. by E. A. M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. 5s, 

WHEATLEY. A Rational Ilustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Substance of everything Liturgical in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
subject. Frontispiece. 

YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France, 
Edited by Miss Betham Edwards. With 
a Portrait. 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


22 Volumes at §s. each. 


EVELYN’S Diary and Correspond- 
dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
4vols. N.S. 45 Engravings (after Van- 
dyke, Lely, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 


N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 


PEPYS’ Diary and Correspondence. 
With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4vols. WW. S. With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holbein, Kneller, &c.). 


(52. los. per set.) 


JESSE’S Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

—— Memoirs of the Pretenders and 
their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. 12 Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). 

STRICELAND’S (Agnes) Lives of the 


Queens of England from the Norman 
Conquest. From authentic Documents, 


public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 


Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
2 Portraits. 2 vols. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses. With 2 Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


17 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


BACON’S Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A 


BAX. A Handbook of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant’s 
*Prolegomena.’ 5s. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the Sciences. 
An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours de Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ‘ The Life of Goethe.’ 


DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 
he 7 tntellectual Development of Europe. 
2 vols. 


HEGEL'S Philosephy of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A. 


KANT’S Critique of Pure Reascn. 
By J. M. D. Meiklejchn. 

— Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. 


(32. 195. per set.) 


LOGIC, or the Science of Inference, 
A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 


MILLER (Professor). History Philo- 
sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 
Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and on the Willin Nature. ‘Trans. from 
the German. 


SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans. with 

Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
—Political Treatise. 


Vol. I1.—Improvement of the Under- 
standing—Ethics—Letters. 


TENNEMANN’S Manual of the His- 
tory of Philosophy. Trans. by Rev. A. 
Johnson, M.A. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
15 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise, (3/. 135. 6d. per set.) 


BLEEK. Introduction to the Old 
Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans. 
under the supervision of Rev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols, 


CHILLINGWORTH’S Religion of 
Protestants, 35. 6d. 


EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Czsarea, 
Trans. by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 


EVAGRIUS. History of the Church. 
—See Theodoret. 


HARDWICK. History ofthe Articles 
of Religion; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from A.D. 1536 to A.D. 1615. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 


HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition of 
the Book of Psalms. Numerous Woodcuts, 


PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 
ofthe Creed. Edit. by E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. 


Works of. The 


PHILO-JUDZAUS, 
Trans. by 


Contemporary of Josephus. 
C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 


PHILOSTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 
History of. —See Sozomen. 


SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History« 
Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, a.D. 305, to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 


SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical History. 
A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the EccizsiastTicaL His 
TORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, as epitomised by 
Photius. Trans. by Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 


THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Church from a.D. 332 to the 
Death of Theodore of Mopsuestia, A.D. 
4273; and from A.D. 431 to A.D. 544. With 
Memoirs. 


WIESELER’S (Kar!) Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. ‘Trans. by 
Rev. Canon Venables, 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


35 Vols. at 5s. each. 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. — See 


Bede. 

ASSER’S Life of Alfred.—Sze Six O. Z. 
Chronicles. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 
History of England. Together with the 
ANGLO-SAxON CHRONICLE. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit. by 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 


BOETHIUS’S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
whichis added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres oF Borruius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 


BRAND’S Popular Antiquities of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
Stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K,H., F.R.S, 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 


(82. 155. per set.) 


CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 
Contemporary Narratives of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS, 


DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE: 
Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Sewulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundeville, 
De la Brocquiére, and Maundrell ; all un- 
abridged. With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright. Map of Jerusalem, 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 


I} 


ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early En- 
glish Metrical Romances, relating to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J. O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 


ETHELWERD. Chronicle of.— Sze 
Siz O. £. Chronicles. 


FLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle of. —See Six O. E. Chronicles. 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans. with Notes by the Rev. 
CharlesSwan. Edit. by W. Hooper, M.A. 


GILDAS. Chronicle of.—S¢ee Six O. £. 
Chronicles. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ Histori- 
cal Works. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare, 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II.; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from an old MS, 


INGULPH’S Chronicles of the Abbey 
of Croyland, with the ConTINUATION by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans. with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Fairy My- 
thology, illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai; to 
which are added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Horner. Mapsand Coloured 
View of Mount Barkal. 


MALLET’S Northern Antiquities, or 
an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans. by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the ProsE 
Eppa, and Notes by J. A, Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ‘ Eyrbyggia Saga’ 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece, 


MARCO POLO’S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction, Edit. by T. Wright. 


MATTHEW PARIS’S English His- 
tory, from 1235 to 1273. By Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D,C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vols.— 
See also Roger of Wendover. 


MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S 
Flowers of History, especially such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 
ginning of the World to a.p. 1307. By 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 


NENNIUS. Chronicle of.—See Siz 
O. E. Chronicles. 


ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Ecclesiastical 
History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
CHRONICLE oF St. Evroutt. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 


PAULI’ (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. To which is appended Alfred’s 
ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF Orosius. With 
literal Translation interpaged, Notes, and 
an ANGLO-Saxon GRAMMAR and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Frontispiece. 


RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
Chronicle of.—See Six O. E. Chronicles. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S Annals of 
English History, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 vols. 


ROGER OF WENDOVER’S Flowers 
of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxens to 
A.D, 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giies, D.C.L. 2 vols. 


SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES : 
viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chroni 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. 


WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rey. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece. 


YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
lar Tales and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by B. Thorpe, 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


83 Vols. at 55. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles of 


the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans. 2 vols. 


ANDERSEN’S Danish Fairy Tales. 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and 120 Wood Engravings. 


ARIOSTO’S Orlando Furioso. In 
English Verse by W.S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 


BECHSTEIN’S Cage and Chamber 
Birds: their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Swrrt’s British War- 
BLERS. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts., 


BONOMI’S Nineveh and its Palaces. 
The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. 


BUTLER’S Hudibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
Illustrations. 


CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- 
don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 


CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam, Map, and 
nearly roo Illustrations, 


CRAIK’S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. 


CRUIKSHANK’S Three Courses and 
a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal; and a 
Melange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. 


—— Punch and Judy. The Dialogue of 
the Puppet Show; an Account ofits Origin, 
&c. 24 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshank, 


DIDRON’S Christian Iconography ; 
a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Trans. 
by KE. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes, 2vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory; Representations 
ef the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. II, The Trinity; Angels; Devils ; 
ihe Soul; The Christian Scheme, Appen- 

ices. 


(20/7. 135. 6d. per set.) 


DANTE, in English Verse, by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. With Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman, 


DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii: its Build- 
ings and Antiquities. An Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan. 7s. 6d. 


—— Rome: History of the City, with 
Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 Maps, 


GIL BLAS. The Adventures of. 
From the French of Lesage by Smollett, 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and 10 Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages. 6s. 


GRIMM’S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 3s. 6d. 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 
Bible Cuts. Upwards of rs0 Subjects, en- 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 


INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
His‘orical, from the Earliest Times. zoo 
Engravings on Wood and Map, 


JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others; and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper and Landseer. 


EKING’S (C. W.) Natural History of 
Gems or Decorative Stones.  Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 


—— Natural History of Precious 
Stones and Metals. Illustrations. 6s. 


EITTO’S Scripture Lands. Described 
in a series of Historical, Geographical, 
and Topographical Sketches. 42 coloured 
Maps. 


KRUMMACHER’S Parables. 40 Illus- 


trations, 


LINDSAY’S (Lord) Letters on Egypt 
Edom, and the Holy Land. 36 Wood 
Engravings and 2 Maps. 
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LODGE’S Portraits of MDlustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs. 240 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols, : 


LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 
including his Translations and Notes. 24 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 


— Without the Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


— Prose Works. With 16 full-page 
Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 


LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Paciféc. 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 

— Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 
(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3s. 6d. 

— Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 35. 6d, 

— Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and. Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) & Steel En- 
gravings. 35. 6d. 

— Settlers in Canada. (Written for 
Young People.) ro Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 3s. 6d. 

Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A. 3s. 6d. 

— Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Illus- 

trations. Smal! post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MAXWELL’S Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 


MICHAEL ANGELOand RAPHAEL, 
Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
Quatremére de Quincy. Portraits and 
Engravings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons. 


MILLER’S History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saxon Britain, and r2 Steel Engravings. 


MUDIE’S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs. 
2 vols, 


NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 
of Great Britain; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6s. 


NICOLINI’S History of the Jesuits: 
their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 


PETRARCH’'S Sonnets, Triumphs, 
and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas Campbell, Portrait and 
r5 Steel Engravings. 


PICKERING’S History of the Races 
of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion; with AN ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF 
THE NATURAL History oF Man. By Dr. 
—_ Map of the World and 12 coloured 

ates 


PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 
Modern Geography on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, English 


and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 150 Wood- 
cuts and 51 coloured Maps. 

— Without the Maps, 3s. 6d. 

POPE’S Poetical Works, including 


Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. 

— Homer’s Miad, with Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman’s Designs. 

— Homer’s Odyssey, with the BaTTLE 
oF Frocs anp Mice, Hymns, &c., by 
other translators including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman’s Designs. 

— Life, including many of his Letters. 
By R. Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 
other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, andan Engraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 


—= With coloured Illustrations, toss 6s 


PROUT’S (Father) Reliques. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with the Author's last corrections and 
additions. 2 Etchings by D. Maclise, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 


RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING, With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directions for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ‘Craven,’ 62 
Woodcuts and g Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 
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RENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re- 
vised by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, 186 
Woodcuts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

— Without the Engravings, 3s. 6d. 


ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins sf 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 


SHARPE (S.) The History of Egypt, 
from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.p. 640. 2 Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson’s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engray- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c. 


STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 


STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 
of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 


SWEET’S British Warblers. 5s.—Sce 
Bechstein. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 


Asmar, Trans. by SirC. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. In 

English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 

. H. Wiffen. With 8 Engravings and 24 
oodcuts, 


WALKER’S Manly Exercises; con- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c, 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 


WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 
Contemplative Man's Recreation, hy Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts, and 26 Engravings on Steel. 


— Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 


WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. 18 Steel En- 
gravings. 


— Victories of.—See Maxwell. 


WESTROPP (H.M.) A Handbook of 
Archzology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H.M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 


WHITE’S Natural History of Sel- 
borne, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists’ Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits and 
coloured Plates. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK AND LATIN. 


103 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


#4ESCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 
Hasiion Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. 


—— The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 
Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. His- 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Jovianus, Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7s. 6d. 


(252. 45. 6d. per set.) 


ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The 
Thoughts of. Translated literally, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Essay on 
the Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. ‘The Ars 
gonautica.’ Translated by E. P. Coleridge. 


APULEIUS, The Works of. Com: 
prising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
Florida, and Discourse of Magic. With 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 

“and Mrs, ‘Tighe’s Psyche. Frontis 
piece. 
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ARISTOPHANES’ Comedies. Trans., 
with Notes and Extracts from Frere’s and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 


ARISTOTLE’S Nicomachean Ethics, 

rans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 

tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 


«— Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by E. 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 


— Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rey. John H. M‘Mahon, M.A, 


— History of Animals. In Ten Books, 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R, 
Cresswell, M.A. 


— Organon; or, Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O 
F. Owen, M.A. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


— Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 
Hobbes’ Analysis, Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 


ATHENZUS. The Deipnosophists 5 
or, the Banquet of the Learned. By C.D. 
Yonge, B.A. With an Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Fragments. 3 vols. 


ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 
large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BION.—See Theocritus. 


CZSAR. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Trans. with Notes. 
Portrait. 


CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the Vigil 
of Venus. ‘Trans. with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. To which are 
added, Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece- 


CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 


Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 
— On Oratory and Orators. With 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 


with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 


— On the Nature of the Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 


A. 


— Academics, De Finibus, and Tuscu- 
lan Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 


CICERO’S Orations.—Continued. 

— Offices; or, Moral Duties. Cato 
Major, an Essay on Old Age; Lelius, an 
Essay on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Magis- 


trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait. 35. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. Trans., 


with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 


DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 
Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. With Index Verborum (622 pages). 


—— Index Verborum to the above, with the 
Quantities and Accents marked (56 pages), 
limp cloth. 1s. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and 
Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 


EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 


EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notes and In- 
troduction, by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den- 
man, &c. 


GREEK ROMANCES of Heliodorus, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz., The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 


HERODOTUS. Literally trans. by Rey. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 


HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton; Callimachus, 
by Tytler; and Theognis, by Frere. 


HOMER’S Iliad. In English Prose, with 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 


— Odyssey, Hymns, Epigrams, and 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buckley, B.A 


HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. 35. 6d. 


JULIAN THE EMPEROR. 


By the 
Rey. C. W. King, M.A. 
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JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, and 


Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 
JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, 


and Lucilius. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological Tables, Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To whichis added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 


LIVY. The History of Rome. Trans. 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols. Por- 
trait. 


LUCAN’S Pharsalia. In Prose, with 


Notes by H. T. Riley. 


LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, 
of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 


LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 


MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages). 7s. 6d. 


MOSCHUS.—See Theocritus. 


OVID’S Works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 


PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. 
Translated into English, with Notes and 
Index. By Arthur Richard Shilleto, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 


PHALARIS. Bentley’s Dissertations 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of Asop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 


PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 
gether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
ham Moore. Portrait. 


PLATO’S Works. Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 


— Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index te the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 
2 vols. 

PLINY’S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. I’. C. 
‘'T. Bosanquet, M.A. 


PLUTARCH’S Morais. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans. by C. W. King, M.A. 


— Ethical Essays. Trans. by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 

— Lives. See page 7. 

PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, Literally translated by the Rev. P. 
J. F. Gantillon, M.A., with metrical vers 
sions of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton. 
3s. 6d. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans., with Notes and_ Biographical 
Notice, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
2 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 


SENECA DE BENEFICHS. Newly 


translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 
SENECA’S Minor Essays. Translated 


by A. Stewart, M.A. 


SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 
Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 


STRABO’S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C. 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 


SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
Czsars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 


TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 
with Notes. 2 vols. 
TERENCE and PHEDRUS. In Eng- 


lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To which is added 
Smart’s Metrical Version of Phzdrus. 
With Frontispiece. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, 
and Tyrtzus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the METRICAL VER- 
stons of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 


THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. ‘Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


TYRTAUS,.—See Theocritus. 


VIRGIL. The Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 35. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and others, 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 


10 Vols. at 5s. each, 


DANTE. The Inferne. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. 

—— The Purgatorio. Prose Trans., with 
the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in Greek. 
Griesbach’s Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel References in the margin. Alsoa 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 650 pages. 3s. 6d. 

— or bound up witha Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all goo). 5s. 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price 2s. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. (Notes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 


(27. 105, per set.) 


DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 
the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous Illus. 
trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. 


EEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Mythology 
of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
vices Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 12 

ates. 


HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 
and Selected from the best Commentatots. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 


— Analysis and Summary of, with 
a Synchronistical Table of Events—Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Money, and Dis- 
tances—an Outline of the History and 
Geography—and the Dates completed from 
Gaisiord, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 


THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 
Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


51 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise, 


AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 
Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals living and extinct. For Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged by Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts. 


BOLLEY’S Manual of Technical 
Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit. by Dr. Paul. 
roo Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


— Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand; 
its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Account 
of the Author’s Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts, 


— Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones. roo Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


— Whewell’s Astronomy and 
General Physics, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. 35. 6d. 


(137. 9s. 6a. per set.) 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
Continued. 

— Chalmers on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 

— Prout’s Treatise on Chemistry, 
Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with reference to Natural Theology. 
Edit. by Dr. J. W. Griffith. 2 Maps. 


— Buckland’s Geology and Miner- 
alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir of 
Buckland. Portrait. 2vols. 15s. Vol. 1. 
Text. Vol. II. go large plates with letter- 
press. 

— Rogei’s Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology. 463 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6s. 
each. 

— Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex. 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. 3s. 6d. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. 
A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woedcuts. 2vols. 65. each. 
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CARPENTER’S Works.—Continued. 

— Mechanical Philosophy, Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sition. 18: Woodcuts. 

— Vegetable Physiology and Sys- 
tematic Botany. A complete Introduction 


to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

— Animal Physiology. Revised Edi- 


tion. 300 Woodcuts. 6s. 


CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 


Arts; including Painting, Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 


Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans. 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

—- With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, 7s. 6d. 


ENNEMOSER’S History of Magic. 
Trans. by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. 2 vols. 


HIND’S Introduction to Astronomy. 
With Vocabulary of the Terms in present. 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 62. 


HOGG’S (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
an Easy Introduction to the Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 


HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos; or, Sketch 
of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans. by E. C. Otté, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dalms, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
3s. 6d. each, excepting vol. v., 5s. 


— PersonalNarrative ofhis Travels 
in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 


— Views of Nature; or, Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans. by E. C. Otté. 


HUNT'S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 
or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 


JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. A 
Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts, 


JOYCE’S Introduction to the Aris 
and Sciences, for Schools and Young 
People. Divided into Lessons with Ex- 
amination Questions. Woodcuts. 3s. 6a. 


JUKES-BROWNE’S Student’s Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J. 
ukes-Browne, of the Geological Survey of 
ngland. With numerous Diagrams and 


Illustrations, 6s. 
— The Student’s Handbook of 
By A. J. Jukes- 


Historical Geology. 
Brown, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 6s. 
— The Building of the British 
Islands. A Study In Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 
7s. 6a. 


KNIGHT’S (Charles) Knowledge is 
Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 
With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 

MANTELL’S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

— Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
inthe British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

— Wonders of Geology; or, 4 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 7s. 6a. each. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell’s Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans. by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 


SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Chess Works. — See 
page 21. 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit. by C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufacture 
of Great Britain, systematically investi- 

ated ; with an Introductory View of its 
omparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmonds. 150 Illus: 
trations. 2 vols. 

— Philosophy of Manufactures, 
or an_Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. 7s. 6d, 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


GILBART’S History, Principles 


'S ] and Practice of Banking. Revised to 1881 b 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart ard 


2vols. ros. N.S. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


30 Volumes at Various Prices. 


SBLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 
Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
tothe Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages. ros. 


— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged; being 
a complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 
from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 


BOND’S Handy-book of Rules and 
Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 


BUCHANAN'’S Dictionary of Science | 


and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6s. 


CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 
Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 5s. 


CLARE’S (Hugh) Introduction to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planché. 5s. 
gso Illustrations. 


— With the Illustrations coloured, 15s. 
COINS, Manual of.—See Humphreys. 


COOPER’S Biographical Dictionarys 
Containing concise notices of upwards of 
I5,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. 2vols. 5s. each. 


DATES, Index of.—See Blair. 


DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the roth 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 6s. 


(92. 55. per set.) 


GAMES, Handbook of. Comprising 
Treatises on above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manua: Dexterity, including 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit. by Henry G. 
Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. 5s. 


HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro- 
duction. 6s. 


HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collectors’ 
Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5s, each. 


LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s Manual 
of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z), 
3s. 6d. each. Part XI. (Appendix Vol.), 
ss. Or the xz parts in 4 vols., 
morocco, 2/, 2s. 


MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic, 
Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
joo pages. 55. 


WOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 
Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, &c. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 55. 


POLITICAL CYCLOPADIA. A 
Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of Civil Administration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray’s 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign - 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. 5s. 

— A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. 55. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, 
Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Ven. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. 55. 


WRIGHT (Th.)—Sce Dicticnary. 
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NOVELISTS’ 


LIBRARY. 


13 Volumes at 35. 6d. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (21. 8s. 6d. per set.) 


BJORNSON’S Arne and the Fisher 
Lassie. Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A, 


BURNEY’S Evelina; or, a Young 
Lady’s Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ &c. 


— Cecilia. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. 


DE STAEL. Corinne or Italy. 
‘By Madame de Staél. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver, 


EBERS’ Esyptian Princess. 
by Emma Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe’s Biography. Cvruikshank's Illus. 
trations. 

— Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 5s. 

—— History of Tom Jones, a Found- 


ling. Roscoe’s Edition. Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. Trans, 
by A. F. D. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: being 
a_ Translation of ‘I Promessi Sposi.’ 


Numerous Woodcuts, 1 vol. 5s. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 


9 Volumes at Various Prices. 


BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 55. 


DEMMIN. History of Arms and 


Armour from the Earliest Period. By | 


Auguste Demmin. Trans. by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 7s. 6d, 


FAIRHOLT’S Costume in England. 
Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more than 7oo Engravings. 2 vols, 55. 
each. 

Vol. I. History. Vol. II. Glossary, 


FLAXMAN, Lectures on Sculpture. 
With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir o° 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. W.S. 


(22. 85. 6a. per set.) 


HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse, 5S. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 
Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli. 


LEONARDO DA VINCYS Treatise 
on Painting. Trans. by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5s. 


PLANCHE’S History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 


zoth Century. By J. R, Planché. 490 
Illustrations. ss, 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 


10 Volumes al 5s. each. 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. In 5 vols. 

Vol. I.—Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton ; Lawn Tennis, by H. W. Wilber- 
force; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, by 
Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait; Golf, by W. T. Linskill; Hockey, 
by F. S. Cresswell. [Ready. 

Vol. Il1.—Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knight; 
Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

[Ready. 

Vol. III.—Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
‘Winn ; Single Stick and Sword Exercise, 
by R. G. Ailanson-Winn and C. Phillipps 
Wolley : Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; 
Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

[lz the press. 

Vol. IV.—Cycling, by H. H. Griffin; 
Rugby Football, by Harry Vassall ; Asso- 
ciation Football, by C.W. Alcock ; Skating, 
by Douglas Adams. [ln the press. 

Vol. V.—Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin ; 
Clubs and Dumb-bells. [ln the press. 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. New 
Edition. 2 volumes. 

Vol. I. Taste GAMEs. 

Contents :—Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall—Bagatelle, by ‘ Berkeley ’— 
Chess, by R. F. Green—Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir, Roulette, E.O., 
Hazard, Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.’ 

Vol. II. Carp Games, 

Contents :—Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 


2/7, 10s, per set. 
L 


F.R.S., Author of ‘The Philosophy of 
Whist, &c.’—Solo Whist, by R. F. Green ; 
Piquet, Ecarté, Euchre, by ‘ Berkeley ;’ 
Poker, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, New- 
market, Rouge et Noir, Pope Joan, 
Speculation, &c. &c., by Baxter-Wray. 


CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. Liwenthal. New edition, 5s. 


MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and. 
analytical Notes by J. Léwenthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 


STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece. 


— Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess-player’s Handbook. Containing the 
most important modern Improvements in 
the Openings; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. Annotated, 
636 pages. Diagrams. 


— Chess-Player’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, including the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 


— Chess Tournament of 1851, 
A Collection of Games played at this cele- 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


Price 1s. cach, 


A Series of Complete Stories or Essays, mostly reprinted from Vols. in 
Bohn’s Libraries, and neatly bound in stiff paper cover, with 
cut edges, suitable for Railway Reading. 


ASCHAM (Roger), 
By Professor Mayor. 


CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Physi- 
ology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 


EMERSON. England and English 
Characteristics. Lectures on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion. &c. &c. 


— Nature: An Essay. To which are 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 


—— Representative Men: Seven Lec- 
tures on PLatTo, SWEDENBORG, Mon- 
TAIGNE, SHAKESPEARE, NaPoLkon, and 
GoETHE. 


—— Twenty Essays on Various Sub- 
jects. 
The Conduct of Life. 


FRANKLIN (Benjamin). 
graphy. Edited by J, Sparks. 


HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel), Twice- 
told Tales. Two Vols. in One. 

—— Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

— Scarlet Letter. 

—— House with the Seven Gables. 

—— Transformation ; or the Marble 
Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZLITT (W.). Table-talk: Essays 
on Men and Manners. Three Parts, 


—— Plain Speaker : Opinions on Books, 
Men, and Things. Three Parts, 


—— Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers. 


-— Lectures on the English Poets, 


—— Lectures on the Characters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 


Scholemaster. 


Autobio- 


—— Lectures on the Literature of 


the Age of Elizabeth, chiefly Dramatic. 


IRVING (Washington). 
Successors of Mohammed. 


— Life of Goldsmith. 
— Sketch-book. 

—— Tales of a Traveller. 
— Tour on the Prairies. 


— Conquests of Granada and 
Spain. Two Parts. 


—— Life and Voyages of Columbus. 
Two Parts. 


—— Companions of Columbus: Their 
Voyages and Discoveries. 


—— Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville in the Rocky Mountains and the Far 
West. 


—— Knickerbocker's History of New 
York, from the beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 


— Tales of the Alhambra. 


— Conquest of Florida under Her- 
nando de Soto. 


—— Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 


— Salmagundi; or, The Whim-Whams 
and Opinions of LauncELotT LANGSTAFF, 
Esq. 

— Bracebridge Hall; or, The Hu- 


mourists. 


Lives of 


_ Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


—— Wolfert’s Roost, and other Tales, 
LAMB (Charles). 
With a Portrait. 

— Last Essays of Elia, 
— Eliana. With Biographical Sketch, 
MARRYAT (Captain). 


the Three Cutters, 
the Author, 


Essays of Elia, 


. Pirate and 
With a Memoir ot 


oto Faeyr 


The only authorised Edition; no others published in England contain 
the Derivations and Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn, who 
devoted several years to this portion of the Work. 


Witte roo DLT OCTIONAHY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Thoroughly revised and improved by CHAUNCEY A. GoopRIcH, D.D., LL.D., 
and NoAH PorTER, D.D., of Yale College. 


THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 


New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 
Meanings. 


1628 Pages. 3000 Illustrations. 
The features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful . 


Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows :— 


1. COMPLETENESS.—It contains 114,000 words. 

. ACCURACY OF DEFINITION, 

. SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL TERMS, 

. ETYMOLOGY. 

THE ORTHOGRAPHY is based, as far as possible, on Fixed Principles. 
. PRONUNCIATION, 

. THE ILLUSTRATIVE CITATIONS. 

8, THE SYNONYMS. 

9. THE ILLUSTRATIONS, which exeeed 3000. 


“I Or mh Ow BO 


Cloth, 21s.; half-bound in calf, 30s. ; calf or half russia, 315, 6¢.; russia, 2/, 


With New Biographical Appendix, containing over 9700 Names. 


THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appendices, 
and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 

I vol. 1919 pages, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


* Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.'—Qwarterly Review, 1873. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post tree on application, 


* * To be obtained through all Booksellers. 


Bohn’s Select Library of Standard Works. 


FOoeo®e 


Price 1s. in paper covers, and 15s. 6d. in cloth. 


Bacon’s. Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

LESSING’S LAOKOON. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. 

DANTE’S INFERNO. ‘Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 


GOETHE’s ‘FAUST.~ Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 
Anna Swanwick. 

GOETHE’s BoyHoop.. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 
Translated by J. Oxenford. 

SCHILLER’S Mary STUART and THE MAID OF ORLEANS. Trans- 
lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 

THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. By the late Dean Alford. 


LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE LATE THOMAS BRASSEY, By Sir 
A. Helps, K.C.B. 

PLATO’S DIALOGUES: The Apology—Crito—Phaedo—Protagoras, 
With Introductions. 

MOLIERE’s PLAys: The Miser—Tartuffe—The Shopkeeper turned 


Gentleman. With brief Memoir. 


. GOETHE’S REINEKE FOX, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 
. OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS. 


LESsING’s PLAYS : Nathan the Wise—Minna von Barnhelm. 


. PLAUTUS’S COMEDIES: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 
Captivi. 
. WATERLOO Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 
Edward Bell. 
DEMOSTHENES—ON THE CROWN. Translated by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 


. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 


. THE PERFECT LirE, By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 


Rev. W. H. Channing. 


. LADIES IN PARLIAMENT, HORACE AT ATHENS and other pieces, 


by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 


. DEFOE’S THE-RLAGUE-IN- LONDON, 


IRVING’S LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


. HoRACE’S ODES, by various hands. [Out of print. 
. BURKE’S ESSAY ON ‘THE- SUBLIME-AND BEAUTIFUL.’ ia 
/ 


Short Memoir. 


. HAUFF’S CARAVAN. 

.. SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 

. DANTE’S PURGATORIO; -Translated by Cary. 

. HARVEY’S TREATISE -ON- THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD 
. CICERO’S FRIENDSHIP AND OLD AGE. 

. DANTE’S PARADISO. Translated by Cary. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 


London: Printed by SrranGEways & Sons, Tower Street, Cambridge Circus, W 
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